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Quis  novus  hie  liospcs  ?  Vibg. 

WHEN  a  stranger  is  introduced  into  a  numeroxis 
company,  he  is  scarcely  seated  before  every  body 
jiresent  begins  to  form  some  notion  of  his  character. 
The  gay,  the  spriglitly,  and  the  inconsiderate,  judge 
of  him  by  the  cut  of  his  coat,  the  fashion  of  his  pcri- 
Avig,  and  th.e  ease  or  awkMardness  of  his  boAV.  The 
cautious  citizen,  and  the  proud  country-gentleman, 
value  liim  according  to  the  opinion  they  chance  to 
adopt,  the  one,  of  the  extent  of  his  rent-roll,  tl.c 
other,  of  the  length  of  his  pedigree;  and  all  estimate 
liis  merit,  in  proportion  as  he  seems  to  possess  or  to 
Avant  those  qualities  for  which  themselves  Avish  to  be 
admired.  If,  in  the  course  of  couA'ersation,  they 
chance  to  discoAer  that  he  is  in  use  to  make  one  in 
the  polite  circles  of  the  metropolis;  that  he  is  fami- 
liar Avith  the  great,  and  sometimes  closeted  Avith  tiio 
minister;  AAhatever  contempt  or  indifference  tiiey 
may  at  first  liaA'e  shoAA'n,  or  felt  themselves  disposed 
to  sho\A',  they  at  once  give  up  their  oa\  n  judgment ; 
BA'ery  one  pays  a  compliment  to  his  OAvn  sagacity,  by 
assuming  the  merit  of  having  discovered  th;it  this 
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stranger  had  the  air  of  a  man  of  fashion,  and  all  vie 
in  tl'ieir  attention  and  civility,  in  hopes  of  establishing 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance. 

An  anonymous  periodical  writer,  when  he  first 
gives  his  works  to  the  public,  is  pretty  much  in  the 
situation  of  the  stranger.  If  he  endeavour  to  am\ise 
the  young  and  the  lively,  by  the  sprightliness  of  his 
wit,  or  the  sallies  of  his  imagination,  the  grave  and 
the  serious  throw  aside  his  works  as  trifling  and  con- 
temptible. The  reader  of  romance  and  sentiment 
finds  no  pleasure  but  in  some  eventfid  story,  suited 
to  his  taste  and  disposition;  while  Mith  him  who 
aims  at  instruction  in  politics,  religion,  or  morality, 
nothing  is  relished  that  has  not  a  relation  to  the 
object  he  pursues.  But  no  sooner  is  the  public  in- 
formed that  this  unknown  author  has  already  figured 
in  the  world  as  a  poet,  historian,  or  essayist;  that 
his  writings  are  read  and  admired  by  the  Shaftes- 
buries,  the  Addioons,  and  the  Chesterfields  of  the 
age;  than  beauties  are  discovered  in  every  line;  he  is 
extolled  as  a  man  of  universal  talents,  who  can  laugh 
with  the  merry,  and  be  serious  with  the  grave;  who 
at  one  time  caii  ai.iinate  his  rer.der  with  the  glowing 
sentiments  of  virtue  and  compassion,  and  at  another 
carry  him  through  the  calm  disquisitions  of  science 
and  philosophy. 

Nor  is  the  world  to  be  blamed  for  this  general 
mode  of  judging.  Before  an  individual  can  form  an 
opinion  for  himself,  he  is  under  a  security  of  reading 
with  attention,  of  examining  wdiether  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  author  be  suited  to  his  subject,  if 
his  thoughts  and  images  be  natural,  his  observations 
just,  his  arguments  conclusive;  and  though  all  this 
may  be  done  with  moderate  talents,  and  Avithout 
any  extraordinary  share  of  what  is  commonly  called 
learning,  yet  it  is  a  much  more  compendious  method, 
and  saves  much  time,  and  labour,  and  reflection,  to 
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follow  the  crowdj  and  to  re-echo  the  opinions  of  the 
critics. 

There  is,  liowever,  one  subject  on  Avhich  every 
man  thinks  himself  qualified  to  decide,  namely,  the 
representation  of  his  own  character,  of  the  characters 
of  those  around  him,  and  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives;  and  as  I  propose  in  the  following  papers  'to 
hold,  as  it  were,  the  Mirrok  up  to  Nature,  to  show 
Virtue  her  own  features.  Vice  her  own  image,  and 
the  very  age  and  body  of  the  Time  his  form  and 
pressure,'  my  readers  will  judge  for  themselves,  in- 
dependent of  names  and  authority,  whether  the  pic- 
ture be  a  just  one.  This  is  a  field,  which,  however 
extensively  and  judiciously  cultivated  by  my  pre- 
decessors, may  still  produce  something  new.  The 
follies,  the  fashions,  and  the  vices  of  mankind,  are  in 
constant  fluctuation;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  Itring 
to  light  new  virtues,  or  modifications  of  virtues, 
which  formerly  lay  hid  in  the  human  soul,  for  want 
of  opportunities  to  exert  them.  Time  alone  can  show 
Avhether  I  be  qualified  for  the  task  I  have  undertaken. 
No  man,  without  a  trial,  can  judge  of  his  ability  to 
please  the  public;  and  prudence  forbids  him  to  trust 
the  applauses  of  partial  friendship. 

It  may  be  proper,  however,  without  meaning  to 
anticipate  the  opinion  of  the  reader,  to  give  him  some 
of  the  outlines  of  my  past  life  and  education. 

I  am  the  only  son  of  a  gentleman  of  moderate 
fortune.  My  parents  died  when  I  was  an  infant, 
leaving  me  inider  the  guardianship  of  an  eminent 
counsellor,  who  came  annually  to  visit  an  estate  he 
had  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  father's,  and  of  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  both  of  them  men  of  distin- 
guished probity  and  honour.  They  took  particular 
care  of  my  education,  intending  me  for  one  of  the 
leiirned  professions.     At  the  age  of  twenty  I  had 
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completed  my  studies,  and  M'as  preparing  to  enter 
upon  the  theatre  of  the  world,  when  the  death  of  a 
distant  relation  in  the  metropolis  left  me  possessed  of 
a  handsome  fortune.  I  soon  after  set  out  on  the  tour 
of  Europe;  and  having  passed  live  years  in  visiting 
tlie  different  courts  on  the  continent,  and  examining 
the  manners,  with,  at  least,  as  much  attention  as  the 
pictures  and  buildings  of  the  kingdoms  through  which 
I  passed,  I  returned  to  my  native  country;  where  a 
misfortune  of  the  tenderest  kind  threw  me,  for  some 
time,  into  retirement. 

By  the  assiduities  of  some  friends,  who  have  pro- 
mised to  assist  me  in  the  present  publication,  I  was 
prevented  from  falling  a  sacrifice  to  that  languid  in- 
activity which  a  depression  of  spirits  never  fails  to 
produce.  Without  seeming  to  do  so,  they  engaged 
me  by  degrees  to  divide  my  time  between  study  and 
society;  restoring,  by  that  means,  a  relish  for  both. 
I  once  more  took  a  share  in  the  busy,  and,  sometimes, 
in  the  idle  scenes  of  life.  But  a  mind  habituated  to 
rejection,  though  it  may  seem  occu|)ied  with  the  oc- 
currences of  the  day,  (a  tax  which  politeness  exacts, 
which  every  benevolent  heart  cheerfully  pays),  will 
often,  at  the  same  time,  be  employed  in  endeavouring 
to  discover  the  spring  and  motives  of  action  which 
are  sometimes  hid  from  the  actors  themselves;  to 
trace  the  progress  of  character  through  the  mazes 
in  which  it  is  involved  by  education  or  habit;  to  mark 
those  approaches  to  error  into  which  unsuspecting 
innocence  and  integrity  are  too  apt  to  be  led;  and, 
in  general,  to  investigate  those  passions  and  affections 
of  the  mind  which  have  the  chief  influence  on  the 
ha])})iness  of  individuals,  or  of  society. 

If  the  sentiments  and  observations  to  which  this 
train  of  thinking  Mill  naturally  give  rise  can  be 
exhibited  in  this  paper,  in  such  a  dress  and  manner 
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as  to  afford  amusement,  it  will  at  least  be  an  innocent 
one;  and,  thougli  instruction  is,  ])erlia|)S,  hardly  to 
be  expected  from  such  desultory  sketches,  yet  their 
general  tendency  shall  be  to  cultivate  taste,  and  im- 
prove the  heart. 
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No  child  ever  heard  from  its  nurse  the  story  of  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer  s  cap  of  darkness  without  envying 
the  pleasures  of  invisibility;  and  the  idea  of  Gi/ges' 
Ring-  has  made,  I  believe,  many  a  grave  mouth 
water. 

This  poAver  is,  in  some  degree,  possessed  by  the 
writer  of  an  anonymous  paper.  He  can  at  least 
exercise  it  for  a  jiurpose  for  which  people  woidd  be 
most  apt  to  use  the  privilege  of  being  invisible,  to 
wit,  that  of  hearing  what  is  said  of  himself. 

A  few  hours  after  the  publication  of  my  first 
number,  I  sallied  forth  with  all  the  advantages  of 
invisibility,  to  hear  an  account  of  myself  and  my 
paper.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  for  some  time 
I  was  mortified  by  hearing  no  such  accovuit  at  all; 
the  first  company  I  visited  being  tlull  enough  to  talk 
about  last  night's  Advertiser,  instead  of  the  Mirror; 
and  the  second,  which  consisted  of  ladies,  to  whom 
I  ventured  to  mention  the  appearance  of  my  first 
number,  making  a  sudden  digression  to  the  price  of 
a  new-fashioned  lustring,  and  the  colour  of  the  trim- 
ming with  which  it  would  be  proper  to  make  it  up 
into  a  gown.  Nor  was  I  more  fortunate  in  the  third 
place,  whei'e  I  contrived  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
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my  publication,  though  it  was  a  coffee-house,  where 
it  is  actually  taken  in  for  the  use  of  the  customers; 
a  set  of  old  gentlemen,  at  one  table,  throwing  it  aside 
to  talk  over  a  bargain;  and  a  comjiany  of  young  ones, 
at  another,  breaking  off  in  the  middle  to  decide  a 
match  at  billiards. 

It  was  not  till  I  arrived  at  the  place  of  its  birth 
that  I  met  with  any  traces  of  its  fame.  In  the  Mell- 
known  shop  of  my  editor  I  found  it  the  subject  of 
conversation;  though  I  must  own  that,  eveu  here, 
some  little  quackery  was  used  for  the  purp(»se,  as  he 
had  taken  care  to  have  several  copies  lying  open  on 
the  table,  besides  the  conspicuous  appearance  of  the 
subscription-paper  hung  up  fronting  the  door,  with 
the  word  Mirror  a-top,  printed  in  large  capitals. 

The  first  question  I  found  agitated  was  concern- 
ing the  author,  that  being  a  point  within  the  reach 
of  every  capacity.  Mr.  Creech,  though  much  im- 
portuned on  this  head,  knew  his  business  better  than 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity:  so  the  hounds  were  cast  off 
to  find  him,  and  many  a  different  scent  they  hit  on. 
First,  he  was  a  clergiiman,  then  a  professor,  then 
a  j)layer,  then  a  gentleman  of  the  exchequer  who 
writes  plays,  then  a  lawyer,  a  doctor  of  laws,  a 
commissioner  of  the  cttstoms,  a  baron  of  the  exche- 
quer, a  lord  of  session,  a  peer  of  the  realm.  A 
critic,  who  talked  much  about  style,  was  positive  as 
to  the  sex  of  the  writer,  and  declared  it  tohe  female; 
strengthening  his  conjecture  by  the  name  of  the 
paper,  M'hich  he  said  would  not  readily  have  occur- 
red to  a  man.  He  added,  that  it  was  full  of  Scot- 
ticisms, which  sufliciently  marked  it  to  be  a  hotne 
production. 

This  led  to  animadversions  on  the  work  itself, 
which  were  begun  by  an  observation  of  my  own, 
that  it  seemed,  from  the  slight  perusal  I  had  given 
it,  to  be  tolerably  veil  \vritten.     The  critic  above 
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mentioned  strenuously  su]){)ortc(l  the  contrary  opi- 
nion; and  concluded  his  strictures  on  this  particular 
publication  with  a  general  remark  on  all  modern 
ones,  that  there  was  no  force  of  thought,  nor  beauty 
of  composition,  to  be  found  in  them. 

An  elderly  gentleman,  .vho  said  he  had  a  guess  at 
the  author,  prognosticated  that  the  paper  Avould  be 
used  as  the  vehicle  of  a  system  of  scepticism,  and  that 
he  had  very  little  doubt  of  seeing  Mr.  Hume's  post- 
humous works  introduced  in  it.  A  short  squat  man, 
with  a  carbuncled  face,  maintained  that  it  was  designed 
to  propagate  methodism;  and  said  he  believed  it  to 
be  the  production  of  a  disciple  of  Mr,  John  Wesley. 
A  gentleman  in  a  gold  chain  differed  from  both  ;  and 
told  ushe  had  been  informed,  from  very  good  authority, 
that  the  paper  was  intended  for  political  purposes. 

A  smart-looking  young  man,  in  green,  sai(l  he  was 
sure  it  would  be  very  satirical :  his  companion,  in 
scarlet,  was  equally  certain  that  it  Avould  be  very 
stupid.  But  \vith  this  last  prediction  I  was  not  much 
offended,  when  I  discovered  that  its  author  had  not 
read  the  first  number,  but  only  inquired  of  Mr.  Creech 
where  it  was  published. 

A  plump  round  figure,  near  the  fire,  who  had  just 
put  on  his  spectacles  to  examine  the  paper,  closed' the 
debate,  by  observing,  with  a  grave  aspect,  that  as  the 
author  was  anonymous,  it  was  proper  to  be  very  cau- 
tious in  talking  of  the  performance.  After  glancing 
over  the  pages,  he  said  he  could  have  wished  they  had 
set  apart  a  corner  for  intelligence  from  America:  but, 
having  taken  off  his  spectacles,  wiped,  and  put  them 
into  their  case,  he  said,  with  a  tone  of  discovery,  he 
had  found  out  the  reason  why  there  was  nothing  of 
that  sort  in  the  Mirror;  it  was  in  order  to  save  the 
tax  upon  newspapers. 

Upon  getting  home  to  my  lodgings,  and  reflecting 
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on  what  I  had  lieard,  I  was  for  some  time  in  doubt 
Avhether  I  should  not  put  an  end  to  these  questions 
at  once,  by  openly  publishing  my  name  and  inten- 
tions to  the  world.  But  I  am  prevented  from  dis-  . 
covering  the  iirst  by  a  certain  bashfidness,  of  which 
even  my  travels  have  not  been  able  to  cure  me  ;  from 
declaring  the  last,  by  being  really  unable  to  declare 
them.  The  complexion  of  my  paper  will  depend  on 
a  thousand  circumstances,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee.  Besides  these  little  changes,  to  which  every 
one  is  liable  from  external  circumstances,  I  must 
fairly  acknowledge  that  my  mind  is  naturally  much 
more  various  than  my  situation.  The  disposition  of 
the  author  will  not  always  correspond  with  the  temper 
of  a  man :  in  the  first  character  I  may  sometimes 
indulge  a  sportiveness  to  which  I  am  a  stranger  in 
the  latter,  and  escape  from  a  train  of  very  different 
thoughts  into  the  occasional  gaiety  of  the  Mirror. 

The  general  tendency  of  my  lucubrations,  however, 
1  have  signified  in  my  first  number,  in  allusion  to  my 
title :  I  mean  to  show  the  world  what  it  is,  and  \vill 
sometimes  endeavour  to  point  out  what  it  should  be. 

Somebody  has  compared  the  publisher  of  a  pe- 
riodical paper  of  this  kind  to  the  owner  of  a  stage- 
coach, who  is  obliged  to  run  his  vehicle  with  or  with- 
out passengers.  One  might  carry  on  the  allusion 
through  various  points  of  similarity,  I  must  confess 
to  my  customers,  that  the  road  we  are  to  pass  to- 
gether is  not  a  new  one :  that  it  has  been  travelled 
again  and  again,  and  that  too  in  much  better  carriages 
than  mine,  I  would  only  insinuate,  that,  though  the 
great  objects  are  still  the  same,  there  are  certain  little 
edifices,  some  beautiful,  some  grotesque,  and  some 
ridiculous,  which  people  on  every  side  of  the  road  are 
daily  building,  in  the  ])rospect  of  which  we  may  find 
some  amusement.    Their  fellow-passengers  will  some- 
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times  be  persons  of  high  and  sometimes  of  low  rank, 
as  in  other  stage-coaches ;  like  them  too,  sometimes 
grave,  sometimes  facetious ;  but  that  ladies,  and  men 
of  delicacy,  may  not  be  afraid  to  take  jdaces,  they 
may  be  assured  that  no  scurrilous  or  indecent  com- 
pany will  ever  be  admitted. 
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Formam  quldcm  ipsam  etfuciem  honesti  vidcs,  qncv,  si  ocuUs  cer- 
■ncretur,  mirahilcs  amores  excHaret  sapicnti(r. 

Cic.  de  Offic. 

The  philosopher  and  the  mere  man  of  taste  differ 
from  each  other  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  sa- 
tisfied with  the  pleasure  he  receives  from  objects, 
without  inqxiiring  into  the  principles  or  causes  from 
which  that  pleasure  proceeds;  but  the  philosophical 
inquirer,  not  satisfied  with  the  effect  Avhich  objects 
viewed  by  him  produce,  endeavours  to  discover  the 
reasons  why  some  of  those  objects  give  pleasure,  and 
others  disgust ;  why  one  composition  is  agreeable,  and 
another  the  reverse.  Hence  have  arisen  the  various 
systems  with  regard  to  the  principles  of  beauty;  and 
hence  the  rules  which,  deduced  from  those  principles, 
have  been  established  by  the  critic. 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations,  various  theo- 
ries have  been  invented  to  explain  the  different  qua- 
lities which,  when  assembled  together,  constitute 
bcuutti,  and  produce  that  feeling  which  arises  in  the 
mind  from  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  object.    Some  phi- 
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losoj)l)ers  liave  saiil,  tliat  tliis  feeling  arises  from  the 
sight  or  examination  of  an  object  in  Avhicli  there  is  a 
proper  mixture  oiuniformtti/  and  variety  ;  others  have 
thought^  that  besides  uniformity  and  variety,  a  num- 
ber of  other  qualities  enter  into  the  composition  of  an 
object  that  is  termed  beautiful. 

To  engage  in  an  examination  of  those  different 
systems,  or  to  give  any  opinion  of  my  own  with  re- 
gard to  them,  would  involve  me  in  a  discussion  too 
abstruse  for  a  paper  of  this  kind.  I  shall,  however, 
beg  leave  to  present  my  reader  with  a  quotation  from 
a  treatise,  intitled  An  Inqu'irij  into  the  Original  of 
our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  flrtne*.  Speaking  of  tlie 
effect  which  the  beauty  of  the  hvunan  figure  has  upon 
our  minds,  the  author  expresses  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

'  There  is  a  further  consideration,  which  nuist  not 
be  passed  over,  concerning  the  external  beauty  of 
persons,  which  all  allow  to  have  great  power  over 
human  minds.  Now  it  is  some  apprehended  mo- 
rality, some  natural  or  imagined  indication  of  con- 
comitant virtue,  which  gives  it  this  powerful  charm 
above  all  other  kinds  of  beauty.  Let  us  consider  the 
characters  of  beauty  wliich  are  commonly  admired  in 
countenances,  and  we  shall  find  them  to  be  sweetness, 
mildness,  majesty,  dignity,  vivacity,  humility,  tender^ 
ness,  good-nature;  that  is,  certain  airs,  proportions, 
je  ne  sgai  quoi's,  are  nauu-al  indications  of  such  vir- 
tues, or  of  abilities  or  dispositions  towards  them.  As 
we  o1)served  above  of  misery  or  distress  ap])caring  in 
countenances ;  so  it  is  certain  almost  all  habitual  dis- 
positions of  mind  form  the  countenance,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  some  indications  to  the  spectator. 
Our  violent  passions  are  obvious,  at  first  view,  in  the 

*  By  Dr.  Hutcheson. 
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countenance,  so  that  sometimes  no  art  can  conceal 
them ;  and  smaller  degrees  of  them  give  some  less 
obvious  turns  to  the  face  which  an  accurate  eye  will 
observe.' 

What  an  important  lesson  may  be  drawn  by  my 
fair  countrywomen  from  the  observations  contained 
in  this  passage !  Nature  has  given  to  their  sex 
beauty  of  external  form  gi*eatly  su})erior  to  that  of 
the  other :  the  power  which  this  gives  them  over  our 
hearts  they  well  know,  and  they  need  no  instructor 
how  to  exercise  it ;  but  whoever  can  give  any  pre- 
scription by  which  that  beauty  may  be  increased,  or 
its  decay  retarded,  is  a  useful  monitor,  and  a  benevo- 
lent friend. 

Now  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  a  prescription 
may  be  extracted  from  the  unfashionable  philosopher 
above  quoted,  which  will  be  the  more  effectual  in 
heightening  and  preserving  the  beauty  of  the  ladies 
than  all  the  pearl  powder  or  otlier  cosmetics  of  the 
perfumer's  shop.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunder- 
stood, and  I  beg  my  fair  readers  may  not  think  me 
so  ill-bred,  or  so  ignorant  of  the  world,  as  to  recom- 
mend tlie  qualities  mentioned  in  the  abov^e  jiassage, 
on  account  of  their  having  any  intrinsic  value.  To 
recommend  to  the  world  to  embrace  virtue  for  its  oivn 
sake  should  be  left  to  such  antiquated  fellows  as  the 
heathen  philosopher  from  whom  I  have  taken  the 
motto  of  this  number,  or  the  modern  philosopher  I 
have  quoted,  who  has  borrowed  much  from  his 
writings ;  but  I  would  not  wish  to  sully  my  paper,  or 
to  prevent  its  currency  in  the  fashionable  circles,  by 
such  obsolete  doctrines. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  therefore,  so  mucli  as  to  hint 
to  a  fine  lady,  that  she  should  sometimes  stay  at 
home,  or  retire  to  the  countrj^,  with  that  dullest  of 
all  dull  companions,  a  husband,  because  it  is  the  duty 
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of  a  wife  to  pay  attention  to  her  spouse ;  that  she 
should  speak  civilly  to  her  servants,  because  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  Jitness  of  things  that  people  under  us 
should  be  well  treated ;  that  she  should  give  up  play 
or  late  hours  upon  Sunday,  because  the  parson  says 
Sunday  should  be  devoted  to  religion.  I  know  well 
that  nothing  is  so  unfashionable  as  for  a  husband  and 
wife  to  be  often  together ;  that  it  is  beneath  a  line 
lady  to  give  attention  to  domestic  economy,  or  to  de- 
mean herself  so  far  as  to  consider  servants  to  be  of  the 
same  species  with  their  mistresses;  and  that  going 
to  church  is  fit  only  for  fools  and  old  women.  But 
though  I  do  not  recommend  the  above,  or  the  like 
practices  on  their  own  account,  and  in  so  far  must 
differ  from  the  philosophical  gentlemen  I  have  referred 
to ;  yet,  I  think,  what  they  recommend  ought  to  be 
attended  to,  for  the  good  effects  it  may  have  on  fe- 
male beauty.  Though  I  am  avi^are  that  every  fine 
lady  is  apt,  like  Lady  Townly,  to  faint  at  the  very 
description  of  the  pleasui'es  of  the  conntrif ;  yet  she 
ought  to  be  induced  to  spend  some  of  her  time  there, 
even  though  it  should  be  her  husband's  principal  place 
of  residence ;  because  the  tranquillity  and  fresh  air 
of  the  country  may  repair  some  of  the  devastations 
which  a  winter  campaign  in  town  may  have  made 
upon  her  cheeks.  Though  I  know,  also,  that  s])end- 
ing  Sunday  like  a  good  Christian  is  the  most  tiresome 
and  unfasiiionable  of  all  things,  yet,  perhaps,  some 
observance  of  the  sabbath,  and  a  little  regularity  on 
that  day,  by  going  to  church,  and  getting  early  to 
bed,  may  smooth  those  wrinkles  which  the  late  hoiu-s 
of  the  other  six  are  a})t  to  produce  :  and  though 
economy,  or  attention  to  a  husband's  affairs,  is,  I 
allow,  a  mean  and  vulgar  thing  in  itself;  yet,  pos- 
sibly, it  should  be  so  far  attended  to  as  to  prevent 
that  husband's  total  ruin;  because  duns,  and  the  other 
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impertinent  concomitants  of  bankruptcy,  are  apt,  from 
the  trouble  they  occasion,  to  spoil  a  fine  face  before 
its  time.  In  like  manner,  though  I  grant  it  is  below 
a  fine  lady  to  cultivate  the  qualities  of  sweetness, 
mildness,  hum'ilhn,  tenderness,  or  good-nature,  be- 
cause she  is  taught  that  it  is  her  duty  to  do  so ;  I 
would,  nevertheless,  humbly  propose  to  the  ladies  to 
be  good-humoured,  to  be  mild  to  their  domestics, 
nay,  to  be  complaisant  even  to  their  husbands;  be- 
cause good-humour,  mildness,  and  complaisance,  are 
good  for  their  faces.  Attention  to  these  qualities,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe,  will  do  more  for  their  beauty 
than  the  finest  paint  tlie  most  skilfully  laid  on :  the 
culture  of  them  Mill  give  a  higher  lustre  to  their 
complexion,  without  any  danger  of  this  colouring 
being  rubbed  off,  or  the  natural  fineness  of  the  skin 
being  hurt  by  its  use. 

Let  every  lady,  therefore,  consider,  that  whenever 
she  says  or  does  a  good-humoured  thing,  she  adds  a 
new  beauty  to  her  countenance  :  that  by  giving  some 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  her  family,  and  now  and 
then  living  regularly,  and  abstaining  from  the  late 
liours  of  dissipation,  she  will  keep  off,  somewhat 
longer  than  otherwise,  the  wrinkles  of  age  5  and  I 
Mould  hope  \h^ prescription  I  have  given  may,  amidst 
the  more  important  cares  of  pleasure,  appear  deserving 
of  her  attention. 

This  prescription  must,  from  its  nature,  be  con- 
fined to  the  ladies,  beauty  in  jierfection  being  their 
prerogative.  To  recommend  virtue  to  owv  fine  gen- 
tlemen, because  vice  might  hurt  their  shapes,  or  spoil 
their  faces,  may  appear  somew  hat  like  irony,  Mdiich 
on  so  serious  a  subject  I  Mould  m  ish  to  avoid.  Some 
considerations  may,  hoMever,  be  suggested,  M'hy  even 
a  fine  gentleman  may  find  his  account  in  an  occasional 
practice  of  virtue,  without  derogating  from  the  dig- 

VOL.  f.  c 
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iiity  of  tliat  cliaracter  wliicli  it  costs  liini  so  much 
labour  to  attain ;  and  these  may  perhaps  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  futiu-e  paper. 

S. 


No.  1.     SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1/79. 


Mdiora  pii  docuere  parcntcs. 

HOR. 

The  following  letter  I  received  from  an  unknown 
correspondent.  The  subject  of  it  is  so  important, 
that  I  shall  probably  take  some  future  o])portuuity 
of  giving  my  sentiments  on  it  to  the  public :  in  the 
meantime  I  am  persuaded  it  Avill  aiFord  matter  of 
much  serious  consideration  to  many  of  my  readers. 


TO    THE    AUTHOR    OF    THE    MIRROR, 
SIR, 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  I  succeeded  to  an  estate 
of  1500/.  a  year  by  the  death  of  a  father,  by  whom  I 
was  tenderly  beloved,  and  for  whose  memory  I  still 
retain  the  most  sincere  regard.  Not  long  after,  I 
married  a  lady,  to  whom  I  had  for  some  time  been 
warndy  attached.  As  neither  of  us  Mere  fond  of  the 
bustle  of  tlie  world,  and  as  M'e  found  it  e^cry  day  be- 
come more  irksome.  Me  took  the  resolution  of  (putting 
it  altogether;  and  soon  after  retired  to  a  family-seat. 
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M'hich  has  been  the  favourite  residence  of  my  ancestors 
for  many  successive  generations- 
There  I  })assed  my  days  in  as  perfect  Iiappiness  as 
any  reasonable  man  can  expect  to  find  in  this  world. 
My  affection  and  esteem  for  my  wife  increased  daily; 
and  as  she  brought  me  three  6ne  children^  two  boys 
and  a  girl,  their  prattle  afforded  a  new  fund  of  amuse- 
ment. There  were,  likewise,  in  our  neighbourhood, 
several  families  that  might  have  adorned  any  society, 
with  whom  we  lived  on  an  easy,  friendly  footing,  free 
from  the  restraints  of  ceremony,  which  in  the  great 
Avorld  may,  })erhaps,  be  necessary,  but  in  private  life 
are  the  bane  of  all  social  intercourse. 

There  is  no  state,  however,  entirely  free  from  care 
and  uneasiness.  My  solicitude  about  my  children 
increased  with  their  yeai's.  My  boys,  in  particular, 
gave  me  a  thousand  anxious  thoughts.  Many  plans 
of  education  were  proposed  for  them,  of  which  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  were  so  equally  ba- 
lanced, as  to  render  the  choice  of  any  one  a  matter  of 
no  small  perplexity. 

Meantime  the  boys  grew  up;  and  the  eldest,  who 
was  a  year  older  than  his  brother,  had  entered  his 
tenth  year,  when  an  luicle  of  my  wife,  who,  by  his 
services  in  parliament,  and  an  assiduous  attendance  at 
court,  had  obtained  a  very  considerable  office  under 
government,  honoured  us  with  a  visit.  He  seemed 
much  pleased  with  the  looks,  the  spirit,  and  promising 
appearance  of  my  sons;  he  paid  me  many  compli- 
ments on  the  occasion,  and  I  listened  to  him  vrith  all 
the  pleasure  a  fond  parent  feels  in  hearing  the  praises 
of  his  children. 

After  he  had  been  some  days  with  us,  he  asked 
me  in  what  manner  I  ])roposed  to  educate  the  boys, 
and  what  my  views  were  as  to  their  establishment  in 
the  world  }  I  told  him  all  my  doubts  and  perplexities. 
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He  enlarged  on  the  absurdity  of  the  old-fashioned 
system  of  education,  as  he  termed  it,  and  talked  much 
of  the  folly  of  sending  a  boy  to  Eton  or  Westminster, 
to  waste  the  most  precious  years  of  his  life  in  ac- 
quiring languages  of  little  or  no  real  use  in  the  Morld: 
and  begged  leave  to  suggest  a  plan,  which,  he  said, 
had  been  attended  m  ith  the  greatest  success  in  a  va- 
riety of  instances  that  had  fallen  M'ithin  his  own  par- 
ticular knowledge. 

His  scheme  was  to  send  my  sons  for  tvvo  or  three 
years  to  a  private  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  where  they  might  get  rid  of  their  provincial 
dialect,  which,  he  observed,  would  be  alone  sufficient 
to  disappoint  all  hopes  of  their  future  advancement. 
He  proposed  to  send  them  afterwards  to  an  academy 
at  Paris  to  acquire  the  French  language,  with  every 
other  accomplishment  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the 
world.  '  When  your  eldest  son,'  he  added,  '  is  thus 
qualified,  it  will  be  easy  for  me  to  get  him  appointed 
secretary  to  an  embassy;  and  if  he  shall  then  possess 
those  abilities  of  which  he  has  now  every  appearance, 
I  make  no  doubt  T  shall  be  able  to  procure  him  a  seat 
in  parliament,  and  there  Avill  be  no  office  in  the  state 
to  which  he  may  not  asj)ire.  As  to  your  second  son, 
give  him  the  same  education  you  give  his  brother; 
and,  when  he  is  of  a  })roj)er  age,  get  him  a  commis- 
sion in  the  army,  and  push  him  on  in  that  line  as  fast 
as  possible.' 

Though  I  saw  some  objections  to  this  scheme,  yet, 
I  must  confess,  the  flattering  ])rospect  of  ambition  it 
opened  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  my  mind;  and, 
as  my  wife,  who  had  been  tauglit  to  receive  the  opi- 
nions of  her  kinsman  M'itli  the  utmost  deference, 
Avarmly  seconded  his  proposal,  I  at  length,  though 
not  without  reluctance,  gave  my  assent  to  it.  When 
tlie  day  of  de2)arture  came,  I  accompanied  my  boys 
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part  of  tlio  wiiy;  aiul^  at  taking  leave  of  tlieni,  felt  a 
pang  I  then  eiideavoiired  to  conceal^  and  whicli  I  need 
not  now  atteni])t  to  describe. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive^  from  time  to  time^ 
the  most  pleasing  accounts  of  their  progress,  and 
after  they  went  to  Paris  I  M'as  still  more  and  more 
Mattered  with  ivhat  I  heard  of  their  improvement. 

At  length  the  wislied-for  period  of  their  return 
approached :  I  heard  of  their  arrival  in  Britain,  and 
that,  by  a  certain  day,  we  might  expect  to  see  them 
at  home.  We  were  all  impatience:  my  daughter,  in 
particular,  did  nothing  but  count  the  hours  and  mi- 
nutes, and  hardly  shut  her  eyes  the  night  preceding 
the  day  on  which  her  brothers  were  expected:  her 
mother  and  I,  though  we  showed  it  less,  felt,  I  be- 
lieve, equal  anxiety. 

When  the  day  came,  my  girl,  who  had  been  con- 
stantly on  the  look-out,  ran  to  tell  me  she  saw  a 
post-chaise  driving  to  the  gate.  We  hurried  down 
to  receive  the  boys.  But  judge  of  my  astonishment 
when  I  saw  two  pale  emaciated  figures  get  out  of 
the  carriage,  in  their  dress  and  looks  resembling 
monkeys  rather  than  human  creatures.  What  was 
still  worse,  their  manners  were  more  displeasing  than 
their  a])])earance.  When  my  daughter  ran  up,  with 
tears  of  joy  in  her  eyes,  to  embrace  her  brother,  he 
held  her  from  him,  and  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit 
of  laughter  at  something  in  her  dress  that  appeared 
to  him  ridiculous.  He  was  joined  in  the  laugh  by 
his  younger  brother,  who  was  pleased,  however,  to 
say,  that  the  girl  was  not  ill-looking,  and  when  taught, 
to  put  on  her  clothes,  and  to  use  a  little  rouge,  would 
be  tolerable. 

Mortified  as  I  was  at  this  impertinence,  the  par- 
tiality of  a  parent  led  me  to  impute  it,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  levity  of  youth ;  and  I  still  flattered 
myself  tliat  matters  were  not  so  bad  us  they  aj)peared 

c  3 
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to  be.  In  tliese  hopes  I  sat  down  to  dinner.  But 
there  the  beliaviour  of  the  young  gentlemen  did  not, 
by  any  means,  tend  to  lessen  my  chagrin :  there  M'as 
nothing  at  table  they  could  eat;  they  ran  out  in  praise 
of  French  cookery,  and  seemed  even  to  be  adepts  in 
the  science:  they  knew  the  component  ingredients  of 
the  most  fashionable  ragouts  and  fricandeaus,  and 
were  acquainted  with  the  names  and  characters  of  the 
most  celebrated  practitioners  of  the  art  in  Paris. 

To  stop  this  inundation  of  absurditj^,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  try  the  boys  further,  I  introduced  some 
topics  of  conversation  on  which  they  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  say  something.  But  on  these  subjects 
they  were  perfectly  mute ;  and  I  could  plainly  see 
their  silence  did  not  proceed  from  the  modesty  and 
diffidence  natural  to  yoiith,  but  from  the  most  perfect 
and  profound  ignorance.  They  soon,  however,  took 
their  revenge  for  the  restraint  thus  imposed  on  them. 
In  their  turn  they  began  to  talk  of  things  which,  to 
the  rest  of  the  company,  were  altogether  unintel- 
ligible. After  some  conversation,  the  drift  of  which 
we  could  not  discover,  they  got  into  a  keen  debate  on 
the  comparative  merit  of  the  doce  de  puce,  and  the 
puce  en  couches;  and,  in  the  course  of  their  argument, 
used  words  and  phrases  which  to  us  were  equally  in- 
comprehensible as  the  subject  on  Avhich  they  were 
employed.  Not  long  after  my  poor  girl  was  covered 
with  confusion,  on  her  brother's  asking  her  if  she  did 
not  think  the  cuisse  de  la  reine  the  prettiest  thing  iu 
the  world  ? 

But,  sir,  I  should  be  happy  were  I  able  to  say,  that 
ignorance  and  folly,  bad  as  they  are,  fl-ere  all  I  had 
to  complain  of.  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  my  young 
men  seem  to  have  made  an  equal  progress  in  vice. 
It  Avas  but  the  other  day  I  happened  to  observe  to 
the  eldest,  that  it  made  me  uneasy  to  see  his  brother 
look  so  very  ill ;  t(»  which  he  replied,  Avith  an  air  of 
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the  most  easy  indifference,  that  poor  Charles  had 
been  a  little  unfortunate  in  an  affair  with  an  opera- 
girl  at  Paris;  but,  for  my  part,  added  he,  I  never 
ran  those  hazards,  as  I  always  confined  my  amours  to 
women  of  fashion. 

In  short,  sir,  these  unfortunate  youths  have  re- 
turned ignorant  of  every  thing  they  ought  to  know; 
their  minds  corrupted,  and  their  bodies  debilitated, 
by  a  course  of  premature  debauchery.  I  can  easily 
see  that  I  do  not  possess  either  their  confidence  or 
affection ;  and  they  even  seem  to  despise  me  for  the 
want  of  those  frivolous  accomplishments  on  which 
they  value  themselves  so  highly.  In  this  situation, 
what  is  to  be  done  ^  Their  vanity  and  conceit  make 
them  incapable  of  listening  to  reason  or  advice;  and 
to  use  the  authority  of  a  parent  would  probably  be 
as  inefltectual  for  their  improvement,  as  to  me  it  would 
be  unpleasant, 

I  have  thus,  sir,  laid  my  case  before  you,  in  hopes 
of  being  favoured  with  your  sentiments  upon  it. 
Possibly  it  may  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  public,  by 
serving  as  a  beacon  to  others  in  similar  circumstances. 
As  to"  myself,  I  hardly  expect  you  will  be  able  to 
point  out  a  remedy  for  that  affliction  which  preys 
upon  the  mind,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  will  shorten  the 
days,  of 

Your  unfortunate  humble  servant, 

L.  G. 

R. 


NOTES    TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

ViTREUs's  favours  have  been  received,  and  shall  be 
duly  attended  to. 
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A  letter  signed  A.  Z.  and  an  essay  subscr'ibcd  D.  arc 
under  consideration. 

On  Weduesday  next  (Tuesday  Leing  appointed  for 
the  day  of  the   national  fast)  will  be   published 

No.  5. 
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Pedantry,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  means 
an  absurd  ostentation  of  learning  and  stiifness  of 
phraseology,  proceeding  from  a  misguided  knowledge 
of  books,  and  a  total  ignorance  of  men. 

But  I  ha^^e  often  thought  that  we  might  extend 
its  signification  a  good  deal  farther;  and,  in  general, 
apply  it  to  that  failing  which  disposes  a  person  to 
obtrude  upon  others  subjects  of  conversation  relating 
to  his  own  business,  studies,  or  amusement. 

In  this  sense  of  the  phrase  vve  should  find  jicdants 
in  every  character  and  condition  of  life.  Instead  of 
a  black  coat  and  plain  shirt,  we  should  often  see  pe- 
dantry appear  in  an  embroidered  suit  and  Brussels 
lace;  instead  of  being  bedaubed  with  snulf,  we 
should  find  it  breathing  perfumes;  and,  in  place  of  a 
book-worm,  crawling  through  the  gloomy  cloisters  of 
an  vniiversitjr,  we  should  mark  it  in  the  state  of  a 
gilded  butterriy,  buzzing  through  the  gay  region  of 
the  drawing-room. 

Robert  Daisey,  Esq.  is  a  pedant  of  this  last  kind. 
When  he  tells  you  that  his  rufiles  cost  twenty 
guineas  a  pair;  that  his  buttons  were  the  first  of  the 
kind  made  bv  one  (»f  the   most  enunent  artists  iii 
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Birmingham ;  tliat  his  buckles  were  procured  by 
means  of  a  friend  at  Paris,  and  are  the  exact  pattern 
of  those  worn  by  the  Comte  d'Artois;  that  the  loop 
of  his  hat  was  of  his  own  contrivance,  and  has  set  the 
fashion  to  half  a  dozen  of  the  finest  fellows  in  town: 
"when  he  descants  on  all  these  particulars,  with  that 
smile  of  self-complacency  which  sits  for  ever  on  his 
cheek,  he  is  as  much  a  pedant  as  his  quondam  tutor, 
who  recites  verses  from  Pindar,  tells  stories  out  of 
Herodotus,  and  talks  for  an  hour  on  the  energy  of  the 
Greek  particles. 

But  Mr.  Daisey  is  struck  dumb  by  the  approach 
of  his  brother  Sir  Thomas,  whose  pedantry  goes  a 
])itch  higher,  and  pours  out  all  the  intelligence  of 
France  and  Italy,  whence  the  young  bai'onet  is  just 
returned,  after  a  tour  of  fifteen  months  over  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  continent.  Talk  of  music,  he  cuts 
you  short  with  the  history  of  the  first  singer  in  Na- 
ples; of  painting,  he  runs  you  down  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  gallery  at  Florence;  of  architecture,  he 
overwhelms  you  with  the  dimensions  of  St.  Peter's, 
or  the  great  church  at  Antwerp ;  or,  if  you  leave  the 
province  of  art  altogether,  and  introduce  the  name 
of  a  river  or  hill,  he  instantly  deluges  you  with  the 
Rhine,  or  makes  you  dizzy  with  the  height  of  Etna 
or  Mont  Blanc. 

Miss  will  have  no  difliculty  of  owning  her  great 
aunt  to  be  a  pedant,  Avhen  she  talks  all  the  time  of 
dinner  on  the  composition  of  the  pudding,  or  the 
seasoning  of  the  mince-pies ;  or  enters  into  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  figure  of  the  damask  table-cloth, 
with  a  word  or  two  on  the  thrift  of  making  one's 
own  linen;  but  the  young  lady  will  be  siu'prised 
when  I  inform  her,  that  her  own  history  of  last 
Thursday's  assemblj'^,  with  the  episode  of  Lady  Di's 
feather,  and  the  digression  to  the  qualities  of  Mr. 
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Frizzle  the  hair-dresser,  was  also  a  piece  of  down- 
right pedantry. 

Mrs.  Caudle  is  guilty  of  the  same  weakness  when 
she  recounts  the  numberless  witticisms  of  her  daughter 
Emmy,  describes  the  droll  figure  her  little  Bill  made 
yesterday  at  trying  on  his  first  pair  of  bi'eeches,  and* 
informs  us  that  Bobby  has  got  seven  teeth,  and  is 
just  cutting  an  eighth,  though  he  will  be  but  nine 
months  old  next  Wednesday  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  Nor  is  her  pedantry  less  disgusting  when 
she  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  virtues  and  good  qua- 
lities of  her  husband;  though  this  last  species  is  so 
uncommon,  that  it  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  into 
conversation  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

Muckworm  is  the  meanest  of  pedants  when  he 
tells  you  of  the  scarcity  of  money  at  present,  and  that 
he  is  amazed  how  people  can  afford  to  live  as  they  do; 
that  for  his  part,  though  he  has  a  tolerable  fortune, 
he  finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  command  cash  f9r 
his  occasions ;  that  trade  is  so  dead,  and  debts  so  ill 
paid  at  present,  that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  some 
shares  of  bank  stock  to  make  up  the  price  of  his  last 
purchase;  and  had  actually  countermanded  a  service 
of  plate,  else  he  shoidd  have  been  obliged  to  strike 
several  names  out  of  the  list  of  his  weekly  pensioners; 
and  that  this  a])ology  was  sustained  t'other  day  by 
the  noble  company  (giving  you  a  list  of  three  or  four 
peers,  and  their  families)  who  did  him  the  honour 
to  eat  a  bit  of  mutton  Avitli  him.  All  this,  howcAer, 
is  true.  As  is  also  another  anecdote,  which  Muck- 
worm forgot  to  mention :  his  first  cousin  dined  that 
day  with  the  servants,  who  took  compassion  on  the 
lad,  after  he  had  been  turned  down  stairs,  with  a 
refusal  of  twenty  pounds  to  set  him  up  in  the  trade 
of  a  shoeiuaker. 

There  is  pedantry  in  every  disipiisitiou,  however 
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masterly  it  may  bo,  tliat  stops  tlie  general  conversa- 
tion of  tlio  company.  When  Siliiis  delivers  that  sort 
of  lecture  he  is  apt  to  get  into,  though  it  is  supported 
by  the  most  extensive  information  and  the  clearest 
discernment,  it  is  still  pedantry ;  and  while  I  admire 
'the  talents  of  Silius,  I  cannot  help  being  uneasy  at 
his  exhibition  of  them.  In  the  course  of  this  disserta- 
tion, the  farther  a  man  ])roceeds  the  more  he  seems 
to  acquire  stx-ength  and  inclination  for  the  progress. 
Last  night,  after  supper,  Silius  began  upon  ■protest- 
antism, proceeded  to  the  Irish  massacre,  went  through 
the  Revolution,  drew  the  character  of  King  William, 
repeated  anecdotes  of  Schomberg,  and  ended  at  a 
quarter  past  twelve,  by  delineating  the  course  of  the 
Boyne,  in  half  a  bumper  of  port,  upon  my  best  table; 
Mhich  river,  happening  to  overflow  its  banks,  did 
iniinite  damage  to  my  cousin  Sophy's  white  satin 
petticoat. 

In  short,  every  thing,  in  this  sense  of  the  word, 
is  pedantry  which  tends  to  destroy  that  equality  of 
C(Viiversation  which  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  ease 
and  good  humour  of  the  company.  Every  one  would 
be  struck  with  the  unpoliteness  of  that  person's  be- 
haviour who  should  help  himself  to  a  whole  plate  of 
peas  or  strawberries  M'hich  some  friend  had  sent  him 
for  a  rarity  in  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Noav, 
conversation  is  one  of  those  good  things  of  which 
our  guests  or  companions  are  equally  entitled  to  a 
share,  as  of  any  other  constituent  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment j  and  it  is  as  essential  a  want  of  politeness 
to  engross  the  one  as  to  monopolize  the  other. 

Besides,  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  we  are  very 
inadequate  judges  of  the  value  of  our  own  discourse, 
or  the  rate  at  which  the  dispositions  of  our  company 
will  incline  them  to  hold  it.  The  reflections  we 
make,  and  the  stories  we  tell,  are  to  be  judged  of  by 
others,    who  may  hold  a  very  different  opinion   of 
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their  acuteness  or  their  humour.  It  will  be  prudent, 
therefore,  to  consider,  that  the  dish  we  bring  to  this 
entertainment,  however  pleasing  to  our  own  taste, 
may  prove  but  moderately  palatable  to  those  we  mean 
to  treat  with  it ;  and  that  to  every  man,  as  well  as 
ourselves  (except  a  few^  very  humble  ones),  his  own 
conversation  is  the  plate  of  peas  or  strawberries. 
V. 
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Nee  excitatur  classico  ?mlcs  Iruci 

Nee  horrit  iratum  mare  ; 
Fonnnqnc  v'ltat,  et  supcrba  civium 

Potcntiorum  limina, 

HOR. 

Great  talents  are  usually  attended  with  a  propor- 
tional desire  of  exerting  tliem  ;  and  indeed,  were  it 
otherwise,  they  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  useless 
to  those  who  possess  them,  as  well  as  to  society. 

But  while  this  disposition  generally  leads  men  of 
high  parts  and  high  spirit  to  take  a  share  in  active 
life,  by  engaging  in  the  pursuits  of  business  or  am- 
bition, there  are,  amidst  the  variety  of  human  cha- 
racter, some  instances,  in  which  persons  eminently 
possessed  of  those  qualities  give  way  to  a  contrary 
disposition. 

A  man  of  an  aspiring  mind  and  nice  sensibility 
may,  from  a  wrong  direction  or  a  romantic  excess  of 
s})irit,    find  it  diHicult  to  submit    to  the   ordinary 
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pursuits  of  life.  Filled  with  enthusiastic  ideas  of 
the  glory  of  a  general,  a  senatoi*,  or  a  statesman,  he 
may  look  with  indifference,  or  even  Avith  disgust, 
on  the  less  brilliant,  though,  perhaps,  not  less  useful 
occupations  of  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  or  the 
trader. 

My  friend  Mr.  Umphraville  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  great  talents  thus  lost  to  himself  and  to 
society.  The  singular  ojiinions  which  have  influenced 
his  conduct  I  have  often  heard  him  attempt,  with 
great  warmth,  to  defend. 

'  In  the  pursuit  of  an  ordinary  profession,'  would 
he  say,  '  a  man  of  spirit  and  sensibility,  Avhile  he  is 
subjected  to  disgusting  occupations,  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  submit  with  patience,  nay  often  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  satisfaction,  to  what  he  will  be  apt  to 
esteem  dulness,  folly,  or  impertinence,  in  those  from 
whose  countenance,  or  opinion,  he  hopes  to  derive 
success ;  and,  while  he  pines  in  secret  at  so  irksome 
a  situation,  perhaps,  amidst  the  crowds  with  whom 
he  converses,  he  may  not  find  a  friend  to  Avhom  he 
can  communicate  his  sorrows. 

'  If,  on  the  other  hand,'  he  would  add,  '  he  betakes 
himself  to  retirement,  it  is  true,  he  cannot  hope  for 
an  opportunity  of  performing  splendid  actions,  or  of 
gratifying  a  passion  for  glory;  but  if  he  attain  not 
all  that  he  wishes,  he  avoids  much  of  what  he  hates. 
Within  a  certain  range  he  will  be  master  of  his  oc- 
cupations and  his  company;  his  books  will,  in  part, 
supply  the  wants  of  society  ;  and,  in  contemplation, 
at  least,  he  may  often  enjoy  those  pleasures  from 
which  fortune  has  precluded  him. 

'  If  the  country,  as  will  generally  happen,  be  the 
place  of  his  retirement,  it  will  afford  a  variety  of 
objects  agreeable  td  his  temper.  In  the  prospect  of 
a  lofty  mountain,  an  extensive  plain,  or  the  un- 
bounded ocean,   he   may   gratify  his  taste   for  the 
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sublime ;  while  the  lonely  vale,  the  hollow  bank,  or 
the  shady  wood,  will  present  him  a  retreat  suited  to 
the  though tfulness  of  his  disposition.' 

Such  are  the  sentiments  v.hich  have  formed  the 
character  of  Mr.  Umphraville,  which  have  regulated 
the  choice  and  tenor  of  his  life. 

His  father,  a  man  of  generosity  and  expense  be- 
yond his  fortune,  though  that  had  once  been  consi- 
derable, left  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  full  of  the 
high  sentiments  natural,  at  these  years,  to  a  young 
gentleman  brought  up  as  the  heir  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, and  a  large  estate,  with  a  very  inconsiderable 
income  to  support  them ;  for  though  the  remaining 
part  of  the  family-fortune  still  afforded  him  a  rent- 
roll  of  1000/.  a  year,  his  clear  revenue  could  scarcely 
be  estimated  at  300/. 

Mr.  Umphraville,  though  he  wanted  not  a  relish 
for  polite  company  and  elegant  amusements,  was 
more  distinguished  for  an  ardent  desire  of  know- 
ledge ,•  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  made  an  un- 
common progress  in  several  branches  of  science.  The 
classical  writers  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  but 
especially  the  former,  were  those  from  Avhose  works 
he  felt  the  highest  pleasure ;  yet  he  had,  among 
other  branches  of  learning,  obtained  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  and  was  a  tolerable  pro- 
ficient in  mathematics. 

On  these  last  circumstances  his  friends  founded 
their  hopes  of  his  rising  in  the  world.  One  part  of 
them  argued,  from  the  progress  he  had  made  in  juris- 
prudence, that  he  M'ould  prove  an  excellent  lawyer; 
the  other,  that  his  turn  for  matliematics  would  be  an 
iisefid  qualification  in  a  military  life;  and  all  agreed 
in  tlie  necessity  of  his  following  some  profession  in 
whicli  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  repairing  his 
fortune. 

Mr.  Umi)hravillc,  however,  had  very  different  sen- 
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timents.  Though  he  had  studied  the  science  of 
jurisprudence  Avitli  pleasure,  and  Avould  not  have 
declined  the  application  of  its  principles,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature,  he  felt  no  inclination  to  load  his 
memory  with  the  rides  of  our  municipal  law,  or  to 
occupy  himself  in  applying  them  to  the  uninterest- 
ing disputes  of  individuals ;  and  though  he  neither 
wanted  a  taste  for  the  art,  nor  a  passion  for  the 
glory  of  a  soldier,  he  Avas  fidl  as  little  disposed  to 
carry  a  pair  of  colours  at  a  review,  or  to  line  the 
streets  in  a  procession.  Nor  were  his  objections  to 
other  plans  of  bettering  his  fortune,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  less  uusurmountable. 

In  short,  after  deliberating  on  the  propositions  of 
his  friends,  and  comparing  them  with  his  own  feel- 
ings, Mr.  Umphraville  concluded,  that,  as  he  could 
not  enter  into  the  world  in  a  way  suited  to  his  in- 
clination and  temper,  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  a 
country  life,  though  with  a  narrow  fortune,  would 
be  more  conducive  to  his  happiness  than  the  pursuit 
of  occupations  to  which  he  felt  an  aversion,  even 
should  they  be  attended  with  a  greater  degree  of 
success  than,  from  that  circumstance,  he  judged  to 
be  probable. 

Agreeably  to  this  opinion  he  took  his  resolution ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  his  friends, 
retired,  a  few  months  after  his  father's  death,  to  his 
estate  in  the  country,  where  he  has  lived  upwards  of 
forty  years ;  his  family,  since  the  death  of  his  mo- 
ther, a  lady  of  uncommon  sense  and  virtue,  who  siu'- 
vived  her  husband  some  time,  having  consisted  only 
of  himself,  and  an  unmarried  sister,  of  a  disposition 
similar  to  his  own. 

Neither  his  circumstances  nor  inclination  led  Mr. 
Umphraville  to  partake  much  of  the  jollity  of  his 
neighbours.  His  farm  has  never  exceeded  what  he 
found  absolutely  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  his 
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little  family ;  and  though  lie  employed  himself  for  a 
few  years  in  extending  his  plantations  over  the  neigh- 
bouring grounds,  even  that  branch  of  industry  he  soon 
laid  aside,  from  a  habit  of  indolence,  which  has  daily 
grown  upon  liini ;  and  since  it  has  been  dropped,  his 
books,  and  sometimes  his  gun,  with  the  conversation 
of  his  sister,  and  a  few  friends  who  now  and  then 
visit  him,  entirely  occupy  his  time. 

In  this  situation,  Mr.  Uniphraville  has  naturally 
contracted  several  peculiarities,  both  of  manner  and 
opinion.  They  are,  however,  of  a  kind  which  neither 
lessen  the  original  politeness  of  the  one,  nor  weaken 
the  natural  force  and  spirit  of  the  other.  In  a  word, 
though  he  has  contracted  rust,  it  is  the  rust  of  a 
great  mind,  which,  while  it  throws  a  certain  melan- 
choly reverence  around  its  possessor,  rather  enhances 
than  detracts  from  the  native  beauty  and  dignity  of 
his  character. 

These  particulars  will  suffice  for  introducing  this 
gentleman  to  my  readers ;  and  I  may  afterwards  take 
occasion  to  gratify  such  of  them  as  Avisli  to  know 
somewhat  more  of  a  life  and  opinions  M'ith  which  I 
have  long  been  intimately  acquainted. 
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No.  7.    TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  Hi,  1770. 

IndociUs privata  loqui.  Luc. 

TO   THE   AUTHOR  OF   THE   MIRROR. 
SIR, 

I  AM  a  sort  of  retainer  to  the  Muses;  and  though  I 
cannot  boast  of  much  familiarity  with  themselves,  hold 
a  subordinate  intimacy  with  several  branches  of  their 
family.  I  never  made  verses,  but  I  can  repeat  several 
thousands.  Though  I  am  not  a  writer,  I  am  reckoned 
a  very  ready  expounder  of  enigmas;  and  I  have  given 
many  good  hints  towards  the  composition  of  some 
favourite  rebuses  and  charades.  I  have  also  a  very 
competent  share  of  classical  learning:  I  can  construe 
Latin  when  there  is  an  English  version  on  the  op- 
posite column,  and  read  the  Greek  character  with 
tolerable  facility;  I  speak  a  little  French,  and  can 
make  shift  to  understand  the  subject  of  an  Italian 
opera. 

With  these  qualifications,  sir,  I  am  held  in  con- 
siderable estimation  by  the  wits  of  both  sexes.  I  am 
sometimes  allowed  to  clap  first  at  a  play,  and  pro- 
nounce a  firm  encore  after  a  fashionable  song.  I  am 
consulted  by  several  ladies  before  they  stick  their  pin 
into  the  catalogue  of  the  circulating  library;  and 
have  translated  to  some  polite  companies  all  the 
mottos  of  your  paper,  except  the  last,  which,  being 
somewhat  crabbed,  I  did  not  choose  to  risk  my  credit 
by  attempting.     I  have  at  last  ventured  to  put  myself 
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into  print  in  the  MiRRon;  and  send  you  information 
of  a  sclieme  I  have  formed  for  making  my  talents 
serviceable  to  the  republic  of  letters. 

Every  one  must  have  observed  the  utility  of  a 
proper  selection  of  names  to  a  play  or  a  novel.  The 
bare  sounds  of  Monhnia  or  Imoinda  set  a  tender- 
hearted young  lady  a  crying;  and  a  letter  from  Ed- 
ward  to  Maria  contains  a  sentiment  in  the  very  title. 
Were  I  to  illustrate  this  by  an  opposite  example, 
as  schoolmasters  give  exercises  of  bad  Latin^  the 
truth  of  my  assertion  would  appear  in  a  still  stronger 
light. 

Suppose^,  sir,  one  had  a  mind  to  Mrite  a  very  pa- 
thetic story  of  the  disastrous  loves  of  a  young  lady 
and  a  young  gentleman,  the  first  of  whom  was  called 
Guhbins,  and  the  latter  Gubblestones,  two  very  re- 
spectable names  in  some  parts  of  our  neighbour- 
country.  The  Gubinses,  from  an  ancient  family- 
feud,  had  a  mortal  antipathy  at  the  Gubblestones ; 
this,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  attachment  of  the 
heir  of  the  last  to  the  heiress  of  the  former:  an  attach- 
ment begun  by  accident,  increased  by  acquaintance, 
and  nourished  by  mutual  excellence.  But  the  hatred 
of  the  fathers  was  unconquerable;  and  old  Gubbins 
having  intercepted  a  letter  from  young  Gubblestones, 
breathed  the  most  horrid  denunciations  of  vengeance 
against  his  daughter,  if  ever  he  shoidd  discover  the 
smallest  intercourse  between  her  and  the  son  of  his 
enemy;  and  further,  effectually  to  seclude  any  chance 
of  an  union  with  so  hated  a  name,  he  instantly  pro- 
posed a  marriage  between  her  and  a  young  gentleman 
lately  returned  from  his  travels,  a  Mr.  Clutterbuck, 
who  had  seen  her  at  a  ball,  and  was  deeply  smitten 
with  her  beauty.  On  being  made  acquainted  with 
this  intended  match,  Gubblestones  grew  almost  frantic 
%vith  grief  and  despair.  Wandering  roiuid  the  house 
where  his  loved  Gubbins  was  confined,  he  chanced  to 
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meet  Mr.  Clutterbuck  hastening  to  an  interview  Avith 
his  destined  bride.  Stung  with  jealousy  and  rage, 
reckless  of  life,  and  regardless  of  the  remonstrances 
of  his  rival,  he  drew,  and  attacked  him  with  desperate 
fury.  Both  swords  were  sheathed  at  once  in  the 
breasts  of  the  combatants.  Clutterbuck  died  on  the 
spot:  his  antagonist  lived  but  to  be  carried  to  the 
house  of  his  implacable  enemy,  and  breathed  his  last 
at  the  feet  of  his  mistress.  The  dying  words  of 
GuhblcHtones,  the  succeeding  frenzy  and  death  of 
Gubbins,  the  relenting  sorrow  of  their  parents,  with 
a  descri])tion  of  the  tomb  in  which  Gubbins,  Gubble- 
stones,  and  Clutterbuck,  were  laid,  finish  the  ])iece, 
and  would  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  i-eader  the  highest 
degree  of  melancholy  and  distress,  were  it  not  for 
the  unfortunate  sounds  Avhich  compose  the  names  of 
the  actors  in  this  eventfid  story;  yet  these  names, 
Mr.  Mirror,  are  really  and  truly  right  English  sur- 
names, and  have  as  good  a  title  to  be  unfortunate  as 
those  of  Mordaunt,  Montague,  or  Howard. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  sublime  or  the  pathetic  that 
a  happy  choice  of  names  is  essential  to  good  writing. 
Comedy  is  so  much  beholden  to  this  article,  that  I 
have  known  some  with  scarcely  any  wit  or  character 
but  what  was  contained  in  the  dramatis  personoe. 
Every  other  species  of  writing,  in  which  humour  or 
character  is  to  be  personified,  is  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, and  depends  for  great  part  of  its  apj)lause  on 
the  knack  of  hitting  off  a  lucky  allusion  from  the 
name  to  the  person.  Your  brother  essayists  liave 
been  particularly  indebted  to  this  invention,  for  sup- 
plying them  Avith  a  very  necessary  material  in  the 
construction  of  their  papers.  In  the  Spectator,  I 
find,  from  an  examination  of  my  notes  on  this  subject, 
there  are  632  names  of  characters  and  correspondents, 
394  of  which  ai'e  descriptive  and  characteristic. 

Having  thus  shown  the  importance  of  the  art  of 
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name-makhig ,  I  proceed  to  inform  yon  of  my  plan 
for  assisting  authors  in  this  particular^,  and  saving 
them  that  expense  of  time  and  study  which  the  in- 
vention of  names  proper  for  different  purposes  must 
occasion. 

I  have,  from  a  long  course  of  useful  and  extensive 
readings  joined  to  an  uncommon  strength  of  memory, 
been  enabled  to  form  a  kind  of  dictionary  of  names 
for  all  sorts  of  subjects,  pathetic,  sentimental,  serious, 
satirical,  or  merry.  For  novelists,  I  have  made  a 
collection  of  the  best  sounding  English,  or  English- 
like, French,  or  French-like,  names;  I  say,  the  best 
sounding,  sound  being  the  only  thing  necessary  in 
that  department.  For  comic  writers,  and  essayists 
of  your  tribe,  sir,  I  have  made  up  from  the  works  of 
former  authors,  as  well  as  from  my  own  invention, 
a  list  of  names,  with  the  characters  or  subjects  to 
which  they  allude  prefixed.  A  learned  friend  has 
furnished  me  with  a  parcel  of  signatures  for  political, 
philosophical,  and  religious  essayists  in  the  news- 
papers, among  which  are  no  fewer  than  eighty-six 
compounds  beginning  with  philo,  which  are  all  from 
four  or  seven  syllables  long,  and  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  powerful  tendency  towards  the  edification  and  con- 
vaction  of  country  readers. 

For  the  use  of  serious  poetry,  I  have  a  set  of  names, 
tragic,  elegiac,  pastoral,  and  legendary;  for  songs, 
satires,  and  epigrams,  I  have  a  parcel  properly  cor- 
responding to  those  departments.  A  column  is  sub- 
joined, showing  the  number  of  feet  whereof  they 
consist,  that  being  a  recjuisite  chiefly  to  be  attended 
to,  in  names  destined  for  the  purposes  of  poetry. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  so  happily  contrived,  that, 
by  means  of  an  easy  and  natural  contraction,  they 
can  be  shortened  or  lengthened  (like  a  pocket  tele- 
scope), according  to  the  structure  of  the  line  in  which 
they  are  to  be  introduced;  others,  by  the  assistance 
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of  proper  interjections,  are  ready  made  into  smooth 
flowing  hexameters,  and  will  be  found  extremely 
iiseftd,  particularly  to  our  writers  of  tragedy. 

All  these,  sir,  the  fruits  of  several  years'  labour 
and  industry,  I  am  ready  to  communicate  for  an 
adequate  consideration,  to  authors,  or  other  persons 
whom  they  may  suit.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  to  in- 
form your  correspondents,  that,  by  applying  to  your 
publisher,  they  may  be  informed,  in  the  language  of 
FalstafF,  '  tchere  a  commodkj/  of  good  names  is  to  be 
bought.'  As  for  your  own  particular,  sir,  I  am  ready 
to  attend  you  gratis,  at  any  time  you  may  stand  in 
need  of  my  assistance;  or  you  may  write  out  your 
papers  blank,  and  send  them  to  me  to  fill  up  the 
names  of  the  parties. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 

v.  NOMENCLATOR. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  editor  has  to  return  thanks  to  numberless  cor- 
respondents for  their  favours  lately  received;  he  begs 
leave,  at  the  same  time,  to  acquaint  them,  that,  as 
many  inconveniencies  ivould  arise  from  a  -particular 
acknowledgment  of  every  letter,  he  must  henceforward 
be  excused  from  making  it;  they  may,  however,  rest 
assured  of  the  strictest  attention  aiid  impartiality  in 
regard  to  their  communications. — .4s  to  the  insertion, 
of  papers  sent  him,  he  will  be  allowed  to  suggest,  that 
from  the  nature  of  his  publication,  the  acceptance  or 
refusal  of  an  essay  is  no  criterion  of  its  merit,  nor  of 
the  opinion  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  editor.  A  per- 
formance may  be  improper  for  the  MiUROu,  as  often 
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mi  account  of  its  rising  above,  as  of  its  falling  belotv, 
the  level  of  such  a  work,  ichich  is  jjecidiarlji  circum- 
scribed, not  only  in  its  subjects,  but  in  the  manner 
of  treating  them.  The  same  circumstance  tvill  often 
render  it  necessary  to  alter  or  abridge  the  productions 
of  correspondents ;  a  liberty  for  ivhich  the  editor 
hopes  their  indulgence,  and  which  he  tvill  use  ivith  the 
utmost  caution. 


No.  8.    SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  20,  1779. 


Inspicere  tanqiia?n  in  speculum 

Vitas  omnium  juhco.  Teu. 

It  Avas  with  regret  that  the  editor  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  abridging  the  following  letter, 
communicated  by  an  unknown  correspondent. 


TO  THE   AUTHOR   OF  THE   MIRROR. 
SIH, 

As  I  was  walking  one  afternoon,  about  thirty  years 
ago,  by  the  Egyptian  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Babelmandel,  I  accidentally  met 
with  a  dervise.  How  we  forthwith  commenced  ac- 
quaintance; how  I  went  with  him  to  his  hermitage; 
how  our  acquaintance  inqirovod  into  intimacy,  and 
our  intimacy  into  friendship;  how  we  conversed  about 
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every  thing,  both  in  heaven  above,  and  in  the  earth 
beneath ;  how  the  dervise  fell  sick,  and  how  1,  having 
some  skill  in  medicine,  administered  to  his  recovery; 
how  this  strengthened  his  former  regard  by  the  ad- 
ditional tie  of  gratitude;  how,  after  a  space,  I  tired 
of  walking  by  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babelmandel,  and  fancied  I  should  walk  with  more 
security  and  satisfaction  by  the  side  of  Forth ;  are  cir- 
cumstances, that,  after  you  shall  be  more  interested 
in  my  life  and  conversation,  I  may  venture  to  lay 
before  you. 

In  the  meanwhile,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  my  part- 
ing with  the  dervise  was  very  tender;  and  that,  as 
a  memorial  of  his  friendship,  he  presented  me  with 
a  Mirror.  I  confess  frankly,  that,  considering  the 
poverty  of  my  friend,  and  his  unaft'ected  manner  of 
offering  it,  I  supposed  his  present  of  little  intrinsic 
value.  Yet,  looking  at  it,  and  v.ishing  to  seem  as 
sensible  of  its  Avorth  as  possible,  '  This,'  said  I, 
'  may  be  a  very  useful  Mirror.  As  it  is  of  a  con- 
venient size,  I  may  carry  it  in  my  pocket,  and,  if 
I  should  happen  to  be  in  a  public  company,  it  may 
enable  me  to  wipe  from  my  face  any  accidental  dust, 
or  to  adjust  the  posture  of  my  ])eriwig.'  For, 
sir,  at  that  time,  in  order  to  command  some  respect 
among  the  Mussulmen,  I  wore  a  periwig  of  three 
tails. 

'  That  mirror,'  said  the  dervise,  looking  at  me 
witii  great  earnestness,  '  is  of  higher  value  than  you 
suppose:  and  of  this,  by  the  following  account  of  its 
nature  and  uses,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  fully  satis- 
fied. Of  Mirrors,  some  are  convex,  and  represent 
their  object  of  a  size  considerably  diminished :  ac- 
cordingly, the  images  they  display  are  extremely 
beautiful.  A  company  of  people  represented  by  this 
mirror  shall  appear  without  spot  or  blemish,  like  a 
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company  of  loveljf  eylplis.  Now,  my  good  christian 
friend,  mine  is  not  a  convex  mirror.  Neither  is  it 
concave:  for  concave  mirrors  have  just  an  opposite 
effect;  and,  by  enlarging  the  object  they  represent, 
would  render  even  the  /loiiri  in  Paradise  as  hideous 
as  the  witch  of  Endor,  or  a  pagan  furj'.  In  short, 
it  is  a  good  plain  Mirror,  intended  to  represent  things 
just  as  they  are,  but  with  properties  and  varieties  not 
to  be  met  with  in  common  glass. 

'  Whenever,'  continued  he,  '  you  entertain  any 
doubt  concerning  the  propriety  of  your  conduct, 
or  have  apprehensions  that  your  motives  are  not 
exactly  what  you  conceive  or  wish  them  to  be,  I 
advise  you  forthwith  to  consult  the  Mirror.  You 
will  there  see  yourself  without  disguise;  and  be 
enabled,  not  merely  to  wipe  from  your  face  any 
accidental  dust,  or  to  adjust  your  periwig  of  three 
tails,  but  to  rectify  your  conduct,  and  adjust  your 
deportment.'  In  truth,  sir,  I  have  made  this  ex- 
periment, according  to  the  direction  of  the  dervise, 
so  often,  and  with  such  small  satisfaction  to  myself, 
that  I  am  heartily  sick  of  it,  I  have  consulted  my 
mirror,  in  the  act  of  giving  alms,  expecting,  no 
doubt,  to  see  myself  charactered  with  the  softest 
compassion,  and,  behold!  I  was  swollen  and  bloated 
with  ostentation.  Glowing  with  indignation,  as  I 
conceived,  against  the  vices  of  mankind,  and  their 
blindness  to  real  merit,  I  have  looked  in  the  Mirror, 
and  seen  the  redness  of  anger,  the  flushings  of  dis- 
appointed ambition.  Very  lately,  a  friend  of  mine 
read  me  an  essay  he  had  written;  he  seemed  to  me 
somewhat  conscious  of  its  merit;  he  expected  and 
was  entitled  to  some  applause ;  '  but,'  said  I  to  my- 
self, '  I  will  administer  to  no  man's  vanity,  nor  ex- 
pose my  friend  by  encouraging  his  self-conceit;' 
and  so  observed  an  obstinate  unyielding  silence.     I 
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looked  in  the  Mirror^  and  am  ashamed  to  tell  yon 
my  motive  Avas  not  so  pure. 

But,  instead  of  exposing  my  own  infirmities,  I 
will,  in  perfect  consistency  with  some  of  the  most 
powerful  principles  in  our  nature,  and  in  a  manner 
much  less  exceptionable  to  myself,  explain  the  pro- 
perties of  my  Mirror,  by  the  views  it  gives  me  of 
other  men. 

"^  Whenever,'  continued  the  dervise,  'you  liave  any 
doubt  concerning  the  conduct  of  another  person,  take 
an  opportunity,  and,  when  he  is  least  aware,  catch  a 
cojiy  of  his  face  in  yoiu-  Mirror.'  It  would  do  your 
heart  good,  sir,  if  you  delight  in  that  species  of  moral 
criticism  which  some  people  denominate  scandal, 
to  see  the  discoveries  I  have  made.  Many  a  grave 
physician  have  I  seen  laying  his  head  to  one  side, 
fixing  his  solemn  eye  on  the  far  corner  of  a  room,  or 
poring  with  steady  gaze  on  his  watch,  and  seeming 
to  count  the  beats  of  his  patient's  pulse,  when,  in  fact, 
he  was  numbering,  in  his  own  mind,  the  guineas  ac- 
cruing from  his  circle  of  morning  visits,  or  studying 
what  fine  speech  he  should  make  to  my  lady  duchess; 
or,  if  his  patient  were  a  fiiir  patient — but  here  I  would 
look  no  longer. 

I  have  often  carried  my  Mirror  to  church,  and, 
sitting  in  a  snug  corner,  have  catched  the  flaming 
orator  of  the  pulpit  in  many  a  rare  grimace,  and  ex- 
pressive gesture;  expressive  not  of  humility,  but  of 
pride ;  not  of  any  desire  to  communicate  instruction, 
but  to  procure  applause ;  not  to  explain  the  gospel, 
but  to  exhibit  the  preacher. 

'This  Mirror,'  said  the  Mussulman,  continuing 
his  valedictory  speech,  '  M'ill  not  only  display  your 
acquaintance  as  they  really  are,  but  as  they  wish  to 
be :  and  for  this  purpose,'  showing  me  the  way,  '  you 
have  only  to  hold  it  in  a  particular  position.'  From 
this    use    of  the   Mirr<»r,  holding  it  as  the  dervise 
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desired  me^,  I  confess  I  have  received  special  amuse- 
ment. How  many  persons  liideously  deformed  Lave 
appeared  most  divinely  beautiful ;  how  many  dull 
fellows  have  become  amazingly  clever;  how  many 
shrivelled  cheeks  have  suddenly  claimed  a  youthful 
bloom !  Yet^  I  must  confess^  how  surprising  soever 
the  confession  may  appear,  that  I  have  found  man- 
kind, in  general,  very  well  satisfied  with  their  talents: 
and,  as  far  as  regards  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment, I  recollect  very  few  instances  of  persons  Avho 
wished  for  changes  in  their  present  condition.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  met  with  other  examples ;  and 
have  seen  persons  not  a  little  solicitous  to  acquire 
the  easy  use  of  some  fashionable  impieties  and  immo- 
ralities. I  have  seen  delicate  females,  to  say  nothing 
of  dainty  gentlemen,  wishing  to  forget  their  cate- 
chism ;  striving  to  overcome  their  reluctance,  and 
meditating,  in  their  own  mintls,  the  utterance  of  some 
fashionable  piece  of  raillery  against  religion  ;  yet,  like 
the  amen  of  Macbeth,  I  have  often  seen  it  stick  in 
their  throat. 

'  But,'  continued  the  dervise,  '  if  you  hold  this 
Mirror  in  a  fit  posture,  it  will  not  only  show  you 
men  as  they  are,  or  as  they  uish  to  be,  but  with  the 
talents  of  which  they  reckon  themselves  actually  pos- 
sessed ;  and  in  that  very  character  or  situation  which 
they  hold  most  suited  to  their  abilities.'  Now  this 
property  of  the  Mussulman's  Mirror  has  given  me 
more  amusement  than  any  other.  By  this  means  I 
have  seen  a  whole  company  vuidergo  instantaneous 
and  strange  transformation.  I  have  seen  the  un- 
wieldy burgess  changed  into  a  slender  gentleman ; 
the  deep  philosopher  become  a  man  of  the  world ;  the 
laborious  merchant  converted  into  a  fox- hunter;  the 
mechanic's  wife  in  the  guise  of  a  countess ;  and  the 
pert  scrivener  become  a  cropped  ensign.  I  have  seen 
those  grave  pej'sonages,  whom  you  may  observe  daily 
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issuing  from  tlieir  alleys  at  iioou,  with  white  wigs, 
black  coats  buttoned  and  inclined  to  grey,  with  a 
cane  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  stationed  at  their 
side-pocket,  beating  the  streets  for  political  intelli- 
gence, and  diving  afterwards  into  their  native  lanes, 
or  rising  in  a  coffee-house  in  the  full  dignity  of  a 
spectacled  nose;  I  have  seen  them  moving  in  my 
Mirror  in  the  shape  of  statesmen,  ministers  at  foreign 
courts,  chancellors  of  England,  judges,  justices  of  the 
peace,  or  chief  magistrates  in  electing  boroughs. 

Now,  sir,. as  you  have  engaged  in  the  important 
business  of  instructing  the  public,  I  reckon  you  a 
much  fitter  person  than  me  to  be  possessed  of  this 
precious  Mirror.  By  these  presents,  therefore,  along 
with  a  paper  of  directions,  I  consign  it  into  your 
hands.  All  that  I  demand  of  you,  in  return,  is  to 
use  this  extraordinary  gift  in  a  proper  and  becoming 
manner  J  for,  like  every  other  excellent  gift,  it  is  liable 
to  be  misused.  Therefore  be  circumspect;  nor  let 
any  person  say  of  you,  that  you  make  use  of  a  false 
glass,  or  that  the  reflection  is  not  just,  or  that  the 
representation  is  partial ;  or,  lastly,  that  it  exhibits 
broken,  distorted,  or  unnatural  images.  In  full  con- 
fidence that  it  will  be  an  instrument  in  your  hands  for 
the  most  useful  purposes,  I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

VlTREUS. 
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TO   THE   AUTHOR   OF   THE   MIRROR. 
SIR, 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  was  called  from  my  retreat  in  the 
country,  where  I  have  passed  the  last  twenty  years 
in  the  enjoyment  of  ease  and  tranquillity,  by  an  im- 
portant family  concern,  which  made  it  necessary  for 
me  to  come  to  town. 

Last  Thursday  I  was  solicited  by  an  old  friend  to 
accompany  him  to  the  playhouse,  to  see  the  tragedy 
of  King  Lear ;  and,  by  way  of  inducement,  he  told 
me  the  part  of  Lear  was  to  be  performed  by  an  actor 
who  had  studied  the  character  under  the  English 
Rosc'ius,  and  was  supposed  to  play  it  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  that  great  master.  As  the  theatre  had 
been  always  my  favourite  amusement,  I  did  not  long 
withstand  th.e  entreaties  of  my  friend ;  and  when  I 
reflected  that  Mr.  Garrick  was  now  gone  to  '  that 
undiscovered  country,  from  M'hose  bourn  no  traveller 
returns,'  I  felt  a  sort  of  tender  desire  to  see  even  a 
copy  of  that  great  original,  from  M'hose  performances 
I  had  often,  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  life,  received 
such  exquisite  pleasure. 

As  we  understood  the  house  was  to  be  crowded, 
we  went  at  an  early  hour,  and  seated  ourselves  in  the 
middle  of  the  pit,  so  as  not  only  to  see  the  j)lav  to 
advantafje,  but  also  to  have  a  fidl  view  of  the  audience, 
which,  I  have  often  thought,  is  not  the  least  pleasing 
])art  of  a  public  entertainment.  When  the  boxes  began 
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to  fill,  I  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  in  contemplating 
the  beauties  of  tlie  present  times,  and  amused  myself 
with  tracing  in  tlic  daughters  tliose  features  which, 
in  the  mothers  and  grandmothers,  had  charmed  me 
so  often. 

My  friend  pointed  out  t».  me,  in  different  parts  of 
the  house,  some  of  the  reigning  toasts  of  our  times, 
but  so  changed,  that  without  his  assistance,  1  never 
should  have  been  able  to  find  them  out.  I  looked  in 
vain  for  that  form,  that  complexion,  and  those  num- 
berless graces,  on  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to 
gaze  with  admiration.  But  this  change  Avas  not  more 
remarkable  than  theeflfect  it  had  upon  the  beholders; 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking  the  silent  neglect  v/ith 
which  those  once  celebrated  beauties  were  now  treated 
by  much  too  severe  a  punishment  for  that  pride  and 
haughtiness  they  had  formerly  assumed. 

While  I  was  amusing  myself  in  this  manner,  I  ob- 
served that  some  of  the  ripper  boxes  were  filled  with 
ladies,  whose  appearance  soon  convinced  me  that  they 
Avere  of  an  order  of  females  more  desirous  of  being 
distinguished  for  beauty  than  for  virtue.  I  could  not 
refi'ain  from  expressing  some  disgust  at  seeing  those 
unfortunate  creatures  sitting  thus  openly  mingled 
with  women  of  the  first  rank  and  fashion.  '^Poh!' 
said  my  friend,  '  that  is  thought  nothing  of  now-a- 
days ;  and  every  body  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion 
with  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Dorchester,  mistress 
of  King  James  II.,  who  having  seated  herself  on  the 
same  bench  with  a  lady  of  rigid  virtue,  the  other  im- 
mediately shrunk  back;  which  the  countess  observing, 
said,  with  a  smile.  Don't  be  afraid,  madam;  gallantry 
is  not  catching.' 

As  I  was  going  to  reprove  my  friend  for  talking 
with  such  levity  of  a  matter  that  seemed  to  be  of  so 
serious  a  nature,  the  curtain  drew  up,  and  the  play 
began.     It  is  not  my  design,  sir,  to  trouble  vou  Mith 
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any  remarks  on  tlie  performance;  tlie  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  request  of  j^ou  to  take  some  notice  of  a 
species  of  indecorum,  that  appeared  altogether  new 
to  nie,  and  which  I  confess  it  hurt  me  to  observe. 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  act,  a  number  of  young 
men  came  in,  and  took  their  places  in  the  upper 
])0xes,  amidst  tliose  unhappy  females  I  have  already 
mentioned.  I  conclx  ded  that  these  persons  were  as 
destitute  of  any  pretension  to  birth  or  fashion,  as 
they  were  devoid  of  decency  of  manners;  but  I  was 
ecjually  surprised  and  mortified  to  find,  that  many  of 
them  were  of  the  first  families  of  the  kingdom.  You, 
sir,  who  have  lived  in  the  world,  and  seen  the  gra- 
dual and  almost  imperceptible  progress  of  manners, 
will  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to  judge  of  my  astonishment, 
when  I  beheld  those  very  gentlemen  quit  their  seats, 
and  come  down  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  ladies  in 
the  lower  bodies.  The  gross  impropriety  of  this  be- 
haviour raised  in  me  a  degree  of  indignation  which 
I  could  not  easily  restrain.  I  comforted  myself,  how- 
ever, with  the  hopes  that  those  unthinking  youths 
would  meet  with  such  a  reception  from  the  women 
of  honour,  as  would  eftectually  check  this  indecency; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that  I  could  not  discern, 
either  in  their  looks  or  manner,  those  marks  of  dis- 
approbation which  I  had  made  my  account  with  per- 
ceiving. Both  the  old  and  the  young,  the  mothers 
and  the  daughtei's,  seemed  rather  pleased  when  these 
young  men  of  rank  and  fortune  a])proached  them.  I 
am  persuaded,  at  the  same  time,  that  were  they  to 
think  but  for  a  moment  of  the  consequences,  they 
would  be  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  their  behaviour 
in  this  particular.  I  nuist  therefore  entreat  of  you 
sir,  to  take  the  earliest  ojiportunity  of  giving  your 
sentiments  on  the  subject. 

I  am,  &c. 

A.  W. 
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Tlie  complaints  of  my  correspoiideiit  are  not  with- 
out reason.  The  boundaries  between  virtue  and  vice 
cannot  be  too  religiously  maintained;  and  everything 
that  tends  to  lessen,  in  any  degree,  the  respect  due  to 
a  Avonian  of  honour  ought  ever  to  be  guarded  against 
with  the  utmost  caution. 

When  I  was  in  France,  I  observed  a  propriety  of 
beliaviour  in  the  particular  mentioned  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
that  pleased  me  much.  Even  in  that  country,  loose 
as  we  imagine  the  manners  there  to  be,  nobody  who 
Avishes  to  preserve  the  character  of  a  well-bred  gen- 
tleman is  ever  seen  at  a  place  of  public  resort  in 
company  with  those  misguided  fair-ones,  who,  how- 
ever much  they  may  be  objects  of  pity  and  compas- 
sion, have  forfeited  all  title  to  respect  and  esteem. 
I  would  recommend  to  our  young  men  to  follow,  in 
this,  the  example  of  our  neighbours,  whom  they  are 
so  ready  lo  imitate  in  less  laudable  instances.  To 
consider  it  only  in  this  view,  there  is  certainly  no 
greater  breach  of  politeness  than  that  which  has  given 
occasion  to  this  letter.  In  other  respects,  the  conse- 
quences are  truly  alarming.  When  every  distinction 
is  removed  between  the  woman  of  virtue  and  the  pro- 
stitute ;  when  both  are  treated  with  equal  attention 
and  observance  ;  are  we  to  wonder  if  we  find  an  altera- 
tion of  the  manners  of  the  women  in  general,  and  a 
proportional  diminution  of  that  delicacy  M'hich  forms 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  respectable 
part  of  the  sex  ? 

These  considerations  will,  I  hope,  prove  sufficient 
to  correct  this  abuse  in  our  young  gentlemen.  As 
to  my  fair  country-women,  it  is  ever  with  reluctance 
that  I  am  obliged  to  take  notice  of  any  little  impro- 
priety into  which  they  inadvertently  fall.  Let  them, 
however,  reflect,  that  a  certain  deliqacy  of  sentiment 
and  of  manners  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the  female 
character,  and  the  best  and  surest  guardian  of  female 
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honour.  That  once  removed,  there  will  remain  less 
difFerence  than  perliaps  they  may  be  aware  of,  between 
them  and  the  avowedly  licentious.  Let  them  also 
consider,  that,  as  it  is  unquestionably  in  their  power 
to  form  and  correct  the  manners  of  the  men,  so  they 
are,  in  some  sort,  accountable^  not  for  their  own  con- 
duct only,  but  also  for  that  of  their  admirers. 


TO   THE   AUTHOR   OF   THE   MIRROR. 

I  do  not  mean  to  reflect,  Mr.  Mirror  ;  for  that  is 
your  business,  not  mine;  far  less  do  I  pur])ose  to 
jmn,  when  I  tell  you,  that  it  might  save  some  reflec- 
tions upon  yourself,  did  you  take  the  trouble  to 
translate  into  good  common  English  those  same 
Latin  scraps,  or  mottos,  which  you  sometimes  hang 
out  by  Avay  of  a  sign-post  inscription  at  the  top  of 
your  paper.  For  consider,  sir,  vvho  will  be  tempted 
to  enter  a  house  of  entertainment  offered  to  the 
public,  when  the  majority  can  neither  read  nor  \m- 
derstand  the  language  in  ivhich  the  bill  of  fare  is 
drawn  and  held  out  ?  I  am  a  Scotsman  of  a  good 
plain  stomach,  mIio  can  eat  and  digest  any  thing; 
yet  I  should  like  to  have  a  guess  at  what  was  to  be 
expected  before  I  sit  doM^n  to  table.  Besides,  the 
fair  sex,  Mr.  Mirror,  for  Avhom  you  express  so  much 
respect, — what  shall  they  do?  Believe  me,  then, 
sir,  by  complying  with  this  hint,  you  will  not  only 
please  the  ladies,  but  now  and  then  save  a  blush  in 
their  company  to  some  grown  gentlemen,  who  liave 
not  the  good  fortune  to  be  so  learned  as  yourself. 
Amongst  the  rest,  you  will  oblige  one  M'ho  has  the 
honour  to  be 

Your  admirer  and  humble  servant. 

Ignoramus. 
Edinburgh,  Feb.  19,  1779. 
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Mr.  Ignoramus  (wlioni  I  take  to  be  a  wiser  man 
tlian  he  gives  himself  out  for)  must  have  often  ob- 
served many  great  personages  contrive  to  be  unintel- 
ligible in  order  to  be  respected. 

E. 


No.  10.     SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  27,  1779. 


■  Id  arUtror 


Adprime  in  vita  esse  utile,  ut  ne  qtiid  nlmis. 

Teh. 


Refinement,  and  delicacy  of  taste,  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  advanced  society.  They  open  to  the 
mind  of  persons  possessed  of  them  a  field  of  elegant 
enjoyment ;  but  they  may  be  jiushed  to  a  dangerous 
extreme.  By  that  excess  of  sensibility  to  which  they 
lead ;  by  that  vanity  which  they  flatter ;  that  idea 
of  superiority  which  they  nourish ;  they  may  unfit 
their  possessor  for  the  common  and  ordinary  enjoy- 
ments of  life ;  and,  by  that  too  great  niceness  which 
they  are  apt  to  create,  they  may  mingle  somewhat  of 
disgust  and  uneasiness  even  in  the  highest  and  finest 
pleasures.  A  person  of  such  a  mind  Avill  often  miss 
happiness  where  nature  intended  it  should  be  found, 
and  seek  for  it  where  it  is  not  to  be  met  with.  Disgust 
and  chagrin  will  frequently  be  his  companions,  while 
less  cultivated  minds  are  enjoying  pleasure  unmixed 
and  unalloyed. 
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I  have  ever  considered  my  friend  Charles  Flcet- 
M'ood  to  be  a  remarkable  instance  of  sucli  a  character. 
Mr.  Fleetwood  has  been  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
most  feeling  and  tender  heart.  Educated  to  no  par- 
ticular profession,  his  natural  sensibility  has  been 
increased  by  a  life  of  inactivity,  chieily  employed  in 
reading,  and  the  study  of  the  polite  arts,  which  has 
given  him  that  excess  of  refinement  I  have  described 
above,  that  injures  while  it  captivates. 

Last  summer  I  accompanied  him  in  an  excursion 
into  the  country.  Our  object  was  partly  air  and 
exercise,  and  partly  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  our 
friends. 

Our  first  visit  was  to  a  college-acquaintance,  re- 
markable for  that  old-fashioned  hospitality  which 
still  prevails  in  some  ]>arts  of  the  country,  and  which 
too  often  degenerates  into  excess.  Unfortunately  for 
us,  we  found  with  our  friend  a  number  of  his  jovial 
companions,  whose  object  of  entertainment  was  very 
different  from  ours.  Instead  of  wishing  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  country,  they  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  the  meeting  of  so  many  old  acquaint- 
ance ;  because,  they  said,  it  would  add  to  the  mirth 
and  sociableness  of  tlie  party.  Accordingly,  after  a 
long,  and  somewhat  noisy,  dinner,  the  table  was 
covered  with  bottles  and  glasses ;  the  mirth  of  the 
company  rose  higher  at  every  new  toast;  and  though 
their  drinking  did  not  proceed  quite  the  length  of 
intoxication,  the  convivial  festivity  was  dra^  n  out, 
with  very  little  intermission,  till  it  was  time  to  go 
to  bed.  Mr.  Fleetwood's  politeness  prevented  him 
from  leaving  the  company ;  but  I,  v.'ho  knew  him, 
saw  he  was  inwardly  fretted  at  the  manner  in  which 
his  time  was  spent  during  a  fine  evening,  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  country.  The  mirth 
of  the  company,  which  was  at  least  innocent,  was  lost 
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upon  him  :  their  jokes  hardly  produced  a  smile  ;  or, 
if  they  did,  it  was  a  forced  one  :  even  tlie  good  Inunour 
of  those  around  him,  instead  of  awakening  his  bene- 
volence, and  giving  him  a  philanthropical  pleasure, 
increased  his  chagrin ;  and  the  louder  the  company 
laughed,  the  graver  did  I  think  Mr.  Fleetwood's 
countenance  became. 

After  having  remained  here  two  days,  our  time 
being  spent  pretty  much  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed, we  went  to  the  house  of  another  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood.  A  natural  soberness  of  mind, 
accompanied  with  a  habit  of  industry,  and  great  at- 
tention to  the  management  of  his  farm,  Avould  save 
us,  we  knew,  from  any  thing  like  riot  or  intemper- 
ance in  his  family.  But  even  here  I  found  Mr. 
Fleetwood  not  a  whit  more  at  his  ease  than  in  the 
last  house.  Our  landlord's  ideas  of  politeness  made 
him  think  it  would  be  want  of  respect  to  his  guests 
if  he  did  not  give  them  constant  attendance.  Break- 
fast, therefore,  was  no  sooner  removed,  than,  as  he 
wished  to  visit  his  farm,  he  proposed  a  walk :  we  set 
out  accordingly;  and  our  whole  morning  was  spent 
in  crossing  dirty  fields,  leaping  ditches  and  hedges, 
and  hearing  our  landlord  discourse  on  drilling  and 
horse-hoeivg ;  of  broad-cast  and  summer-fallow ;  of 
manuring,  'ploughing ,  draining,  &c.  Mr.  Fleetwood, 
who  had  scarcely  ever  read  a  theoretical  book  upon 
farming,  and  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  practice, 
was  teased  to  death  with  this  conversation;  and 
returned  home  covered  with  dirt,  and  Morn  out  with 
fatigue.  After  dinner,  the  family  economy  did  not 
allow  the  least  approach  to  a  debauch ;  and,  as  our 
landlord  had  exhausted  his  utmost  stock  of  know- 
ledge and  conversation  in  remarks  upon  his  farm, 
while  we  were  not  at  all  desirous  of  repeating  the 
entertainment  of  the  morning,  we  passed  a  tasteless. 
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lifeless,  yawning  afternoon  ;  and  I  believe  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood would  have  willingly  exchanged  the  dulness  of 
his  present  company,  for  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the 
last  he  had  been  in. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  a  gentleman  of  a  liberal 
education,  and  elegant  manners,  who,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  had  been  much  in  the  polite  world. 
Here  Mr.  Fleetwood  expected  to  find  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  disagreeable  oc- 
currences in  his  two  former  visits ;  but  here,  too,  he 
was  disappointed.  Mr.  Selby,  for  that  was  our  friend's 
name,  had  been  several  years  married :  his  family 
increasing,  he  had  retired  to  the  country ;  and,  re- 
nouncing the  bustle  of  the  world,  had  given  himself 
up  to  domestic  enjoyments:  his  time  and  attention 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  care  of  his  children.  The 
pleasure  which  himself  felt  in  humouring  all  their 
little  fancies,  made  him  forget  how  troublesome  that 
indulgence  might  be  to  others.  The  first  morning 
we  were  at  his  house,  Avhen  Mr.  Fleetwood  came 
into  the  parlour  to  breakfiist,  all  the  places  at  tal)le 
were  occupied  by  the  children ;  it  was  necessary  that 
one  of  them  should  be  displaced  to  make  room  for 
him ;  and,  in  the  disturbance  which  this  occasioned, 
a  tea-cup  was  overturned,  and  scalded  the  finger  of 
Mr.  Selby's  eldest  daughter,  a  child  abovit  seven  years 
old,  whose  whimpering  and  complaining  attracted  the 
whole  attention  during  breakfast.  That  being  over, 
the  eldest  boy  came  forward  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
and  Mr.  Selby  asked  Mr.  Fleetwood  to  hear  him  read 
his  lesson  :  Mrs.  Selby  joined  in  the  request,  though 
both  looked  as  if  they  were  rather  conferring  a  favour 
on  their  guest.  The  eldest  had  no  sooner  finished, 
than  the  youngest  boy  presented  himself;  upon  which 
his  father  observed,  that  it  would  be  doing  injustice 
to  Will  not  to  hear  him,  as  well  as  his  elder  brother 
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Jack;  and  in  this  way  was  my  friend  oljliged  to 
spend  tlie  morning,  in  performing  tlie  office  of  a 
schoolmaster  to  the  cliiklren  in  succession. 

Mr.  Fleetwood  liked  a  game  at  whist,  and  pro- 
mised liimself  a  party  in  the  evening  free  from  in- 
terruption. Cards  were  accordingly  proposed ;  but 
Mrs.  Selby  observed,  that  her  little  daughter,  who 
still  complained  of  her  scalded  finger,  needed  amuse- 
ment as  much  as  any  of  the  company.  In  place  of 
cards.  Miss  Harriet  insisted  on  the  game  of  the 
goose.  Down  to  it  we  sat;  and  to  a  stranger  it 
would  have  been  notunamusing  to  see  Mr.  Fleetwood, 
in  his  sorrowful  countenance,  at  the  roijal  and  plea- 
sant game  of  the  goose,  with  a  child  of  seven  years 
old.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on  particulars. 
During  all  the  time  we  were  at  Mr.  Selby's,  the 
delighted  parents  were  indulging  their  fondness, 
while  Mr.  Fleetwood  was  repining  and  fretting  in 
secret. 

Having  finished  our  intended  round  of  visits,  we 
turned  our  course  homewards,  and  at  the  first  inn 
on  our  road  were  joined  by  one  Mr.  Johnson,  with 
whom  I  was  slightly  acquainted.  Politeness  would 
not  allow  me  to  reject  the  oflfer  of  his  company, 
especially  as  I  knew  him  to  be  a  good-natured  in- 
offensive man.  Our  road  lay  through  a  glen,  roman- 
tic and  picturesque,  which  \ve  reached  soon  after 
sun-set,  in  a  mild  and  still  evening.  On  each  side 
were  stupendous  mountains :  their  height ;  the  rude 
and  projecting  i-ocks,  of  which  some  of  them  were 
composed ;  the  gloomy  caverns  they  seemed  to  con- 
tain ;  and  the  appearance  of  devastation,  occasioned 
by  traces  of  cataracts  falling  from  their  tops,  presented 
to  our  view  a  scene  truly  sublime.  Mr.  Fleetwood 
felt  an  unusual  elevation  of  spirit.  His  soul  rose 
within  him,  and  swelled  with  that  silent  awe,  so  well 
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suited  to  his  contemplative  mind.     In  the  words  of 
the  poet,  he  could  have  said, 

-'  Welcome,  kindred  glooms, 


Congenial  horrors,  hail !' 

'  Be  these  my  theme, 

These  that  exalt  the  soul  to  solemn  thought, 
And  heavenly  musing  !' 

Our  silence  had  now  continued  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour;  and  an  unusual  stillness  prevailed 
around  us,  interrupted  only  by  the  tread  of  our 
horses,  which,  returning  at  stated  intervals,  assisted 
by  the  echo  of  the  mountains,  formed  a  hollow  sound, 
which  increased  the  solemnity  of  the  scene.  Mr. 
Johnson,  tiring  of  this  silence,  and  not  having  the 
least  comprehension  of  its  cause,  all  at  once,  and  with- 
out warning,  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  began  the  song 
of '  Push  about  the  Jorum.'  Mr.  Fleetwood's  soul  was 
then  wound  up  to  its  utmost  height.  At  the  sound 
of  Mr.  Johnson's  voice  he  started,  and  viewed  him 
with  a  look  of  horror,  mixed  with  contempt.  During 
the  rest  of  our  journey,  I  could  hardly  prevail  on  my 
friend  to  be  civil  to  him :  and  though  he  is,  in  every 
respect,  a  worthy  and  a  good-natured  man,  and 
though  Mr.  Fleetwood  and  he  have  often  met  since, 
the  former  has  never  been  able  to  look  upon  him 
without  disgust. 

Mr.  Fleetwood's  entertainment  in  this  short  tour 
has  produced  in  my  mind  many  reflections,  in  which 
I  doubt  not  I  shall  be  anticipated  by  my  readers. 

There  are  few  situations  in  life,  from  which  a 
man,  who  has  confined  his  turn  for  enjoyment  within 
the  bounds  pointed  out  by  nature,  will  not  receive 
satisfaction :  but  if  we  once  transgress  those  bounds, 
and,  seeking  after  too  much  refinement,  indulge  a 
false  and  mistakeu  delicacy,  there  is  hardly  a  situation 
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in  which  we  will  not  be  exposed  to  disappointment 
and  disgust. 

Had  it  not  been  for  this  false,  this  dangerous  de- 
licacy,  Mr.  Fleetwood,  instead  of  uneasiness,  would 
have  received  pleasure  from  every  visit  we  made,  from 
every  incident  we  met  with. 

At  the  first  house  to  which  we  went,  it  was  not 
necessary  that  he  should  have  preferred  the  bottle 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  fine  evening  in  the  country ; 
but  that  not  being  the  sentiments  of  the  company, 
had  he,  without  repining,  given  up  his  taste  to  theirs, 
instead  of  feeling  disgust  at  what  appeared  to  him 
coarse  in  their  enjoyments,  he  would  have  felt  plea- 
sure at  the  mirth  and  good-humour  which  prevailed 
around  him ;  and  the  very  reflection,  that  different 
employments  gave  amusement  to  different  men,  would 
liave  afforded  a  lively  and  philanthropical  satisfaction. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  the  barrenness 
and  dryness  of  the  conversation  at  our  second  visit 
could  fill  up  or  entirely  satisfy  the  delicate  and  im- 
proved mind  of  Mr.  Fleetwood ;  but  had  he  not  laid 
it  down  almost  as  a  rule  not  to  be  pleased  with  any 
thing,  except  what  suited  his  own  idea  of  enjoyment, 
he  might  and  ought  to  have  received  pleasure  from 
the  sight  of  a  worthy  family,  spending  tl-.eir  time 
innocently,  happily,  and  usefully;  usefully,  both  to 
themselves  and  to  their  country. 

It  was  owing  to  the  same  false  sensibility,  that  he 
was  so  much  chagrined  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Selby. 
The  fond  indulgence  of  the  parents  did,  perhaps, 
carry  their  attention  to  their  children  beyond  the 
rules  of  propriety ;  but,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fini- 
calness  of  mind  in  Mr.  Fleetwood,  had  he  given  the 
natural  benevolence  of  his  heart  its  plaj'^,  he  would 
have  received  a  pleasure  from  witnessing  the  happi- 
ness of  two  virtuous  parents  in  their  rising  offspring. 
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that  would  have  much  overbalanced  any  uneasiness- 
arising  from  the  errors  in  their  conduct. 

Neither,  but  for  this  excessive  refinement,  would 
Mr.  Fleetwood  have  been  hurt  by  the  behaviour  of 
Mr.  Johnson.  Though  he  might  not  have  considered 
him  as  a  man  of  taste,  he  would,  nevertheless,  have 
regarded  him  as  a  good  and  inoffensive  man ;  and  he 
Avould  have  received  pleasure  from  the  reflection,  that 
neither  goodness  nor  happiness  are  confined  to  those 
minds,  which  are  fitted  for  feeling  and  enjoying  all 
the  pleasures  of  nature  or  of  art. 

A. 
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Since  the  commencement  of  the  late  levies,  I  under- 
stand that  not  only  drill  scrjeatits  have  had  daily 
access  to  the  lobbies  and  parlours  of  many  decent 
and  peaceable  houses  in  this  metropolis,  but  that  pro- 
fessors oithe  noble  science  of  defence  have  been  so  con- 
stantly occupied  in  attending  grown  gentlemen,  and 
ungrovt^n  officers,  that  the  former  scholars  have  found 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  masters  to  push  with 
them,  and  have  frequently  been  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  less  edifying  opposition  of  one  another. 
The  purpose  of  the  Serjeant's  instructions  every 
lover  of  his  country  must  approve.  The  last-men- 
tioned art,  that  oi  fencing,  1  formerly  took  great  de- 
light in  myself,  and  still  account  one  of  the  healthiest 
of  all  house  exercises ;  insomuch  that  when  I  am  in 
the  country,  Avhere  I  make  it  a  rule  to  spend  a  certain 
part  of  every  day  in  exercise  of  some  kind,  I  gene- 
rally take  up  my  foil  in  rainy  mornings,  and  push 
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Avith  great  success  jig.iinst  the  iigure  of  Ilerodj  in 
a  piece  of  old  arras  that  wns  taken  down  from  my 
grandmother's  room^  and  is  now  pasted  up  on  the 
wall  of  the  laundry. 

When  those  two  sciences,  however,  go  upon  actual 
service,  they  are  to  be  considered  in  different  lights ; 
that  of  the  Serjeant,  as  it  teaches  a  man  to  stand 
well  on  his  legs,  to  carry  his  body  firm,  and  to  move 
it  alertly,  is  nnich  the  same  as  the  Jeneing--master's ; 
but  in  their  last  stage  they  depart  somewhat  from 
each  other;  the  serjeant  proposes  to  qualify  a  man 
for  encountering  his  enemy  in  battle,  the  other  to  fit 
him  for  meeting  his  companion,  or  friend  it  may  be, 
in  a  duel. 

My  readers  will,  I  hope,  give  me  credit  for  tlie 
Mirror  being  always  a  verj  polite  paper;  I  am  not, 
therefore,  at  all  dis])osed  to  bestow  on  a  practice  so 
gentleman-like  as  duelling  those  severe  reprehen- 
sions, equally  trite  and  unjust,  in  which  some  of  my 
predecessors  have  indulged  themselves.  During  my 
residence  abroad  I  was  made  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  arguments  draxin  in  its  favour,  from  the  in- 
fluence it  has  on  the  manners  of  the  gentleman  and 
the  honoin-  of  the  soldier.  It  is  my  intention  only 
to  point  out  those  bounds  within  which  the  most 
punctilious  valour  may  be  contented  to  restrain  itself; 
and  in  this  I  shall  be  the  more  guarded,  as  I  mean 
the  present  paper  principally  for  the  use  of  the  new- 
raised  regiments  above  alluded  to,  whose  honour  I 
dearly  prize,  and  M'ould  preserve  as  scrupulously  in- 
violate as  possible.  I  hold  such  an  essay  peculiarly 
proper  at  this  jvuicture,  when  some  of  them  are  about 
to  embark  on  long  voyages,  in  which  even  good- 
natured  people,  being  tacked  together  like  man  and 
wife,  are  somewhat  apt  to  grow  peevish  and  quar- 
relsome. 

In  the  ^rst  place,  I  will  make  one  general  observa- 
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tion,  tliatj  at  this  busy  time,  when  our  cniintry  has 
need  of  men,  lives  are  of  more  value  to  the  com- 
munity than  at  other  periods.  In  time  of  peace,  so 
many  regiments  are  reduced,  and  the  duties  of  an 
officer  so  easily  performed,  that  if  one  fall,  and  an- 
other be  hanged  for  killing  him,  there  will  speedily 
be  found  two  proper  young  men  ready  to  mount 
guard,  and  sliow  a  good  leg  on  the  parade,  in  their 
room.  But,  at  present,  from  the  great  increase  of 
the  establishment,  there  is  rather  a  scarcity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  of  men  of  military  talents 
and  military  figure,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
the  war  is  now  to  be  carried  against  so  genteel  a 
people  as  the  French,  to  whom  it  will  be  necessary  to 
show  officers  of  the  most  soldier-like  appearance  and 
address. 

This  patriotic  consideration  will  tend  to  relax  the 
etiquette  formerly  established,  for  every  officer  tO' 
fight  a  duel  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  date  of  his. 
commission,  and  tliat,  too,  without  the  purpose  of 
resenting  any  affront,  or  vindicating  his  honour  from 
any  aspersion,  but  merely  to  show  that  he  could 
fight.  Now  this  practice,  being  unnecessary  at  pre- 
sent, as  preferment  goes  on  briskly  enough  by  the 
fall  of  officers  in  the  course  of  their  duty,  may  very 
properly,  and  without  disparagement  to  the  valour  of 
the  British  army,  be  dis])ensed  with  ;  so,  it  is  to  be 
agreed  and  understood,  that  every  ofhcer  in  the  new- 
raised  regiments,  whose  commission  bears  date  on  or 
posterior  to  the  first  of  January,  1778,  is,  ipso  facto, 
to  be  held  and  deemed  of  unquestionable  courage  and 
immaculate  honour. 

As  to  the  measure  of  affront  which  may  justify  a 
challenge,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  officers  of 
the  above-mentioned  corps  have  been  obliged,  in  levy- 
ing their  respective  quotas,  to  engage  in  scenes  of 
a  very  particular  kind;  at  markets,  fairs,  country- 
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weddings^  and  citj^-brawls,  amongst  a  set  of  men  and 
Avomen,  not  remarkable  for  delicacy  of  language^,  or 
politeness  of  behaviour.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to 
wonder,  if  the  smooth  enamel  of  the  gentleman  has 
received  some  little  injury  fi-om  the  collision  of  such 
coarse  materials;  and  a  certain  time  may  fairly  be 
allowed  for  unlearning  the  blunt  manners  and  rough 
phraseology  which  an  officer  in  such  situations  was 
forced  to  assume.  Therefore  the  identical  words 
which,  a  cam])aigu  or  two  hence,  are  to  be  held  cx- 
piable  only  by  blood,  may,  at  present,  be  done  away 
by  an  explanation ;  and  those  which  an  officer  must 
then  explain  and  account  for  at  the  peril  of  a  chal- 
lenge, are  now  to  be  considered  as  mere  colloquial 
expletives  acquired  by  associating  \vith  such  com- 
pany as  frequent  the  places  above  described. 

As,  notwithstanding  all  these  allowances,  some 
duels  may  be  expected  to  take  place,  it  is  proper  to 
mention  certain  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the 
parties,  in  the  construction  of  which  I  have  paid  in- 
finitely more  regard  to  their  honour  than  to  their 
safety. 

In  fighting  with  the  sivord,  a  hlotv,  or  the  He 
direct,  can  scarcely  be  expiated  but  by  a  thrust 
through  the  body;  but  any  lesser  affront  may  be 
wiped  off  by  a  wound  in  the  sivord  arm;  or,  if  the 
injury  be  very  slight,  any  wound  will  be  sufficient. 
In  all  this  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  receiving  of  such 
a  wound  by  either  party  constitutes  a  reparation  for 
the  affront ;  as  it  is  a  rule  of  justice  peculiar  to  the 
code  of  duellhig,  that  the  blood  of  the  injured  atones 
for  the  offence  he  has  received,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
injurer  for  the  offence  he  has  given. 

In  affairs  decided  with  pistols,  the  distance  is,  in 
like  manner,  to  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 
injury.    For  those  of  an  atrocious  sort,  a  distance  of 
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only  twenty  feet^  and  pistols  of  nine,  nine  and  a  half, 
or  ten  inch  barrels  are  requisite ;  for  slighter  ones 
the  distance  may  be  doubled,  and  a  six  or  even  five 
inch  barrel  will  serve.  Regard,  moreover,  is  to  be 
had  to  the  size  of  the  persons  engaged;  for  every 
stone  above  eleven,  the  party  of  such  weight  may, 
with  perfect  honour,  retire  three  feet. 

I  read,  some  time  ago,  certain  addresses  to  the 
Jockey  Club,  by  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  an  affair  of  honovir;  from  which  it  ap- 
peared, that  one  of  them  had  systematised  the  art  of 
duelling  to  a  wonderful  degree.  Among  other  things, 
he  had  brought  his  aim  with  a  pistol  to  so  much 
certainty,  and  made  such  improvements  on  the 
weapon,  that  he  could  lay  a  hundred  guineas  to  ten 
on  hitting  at  a  considerable  distance  any  part  of  his 
adversary's  body.  These  arts,  however,  I  by  no 
means  approve :  they  resemble,  methinks,  a  loaded 
die,  or  a  packed  deal;  and  I  am  inclined  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  a  gentleman  is  no  more  obliged  to  fight 
against  the  first,  than  to  play  against  the  latter. 
They  may,  in  the  mildest  construction,  be  compared 
to  the  sure  play  of  a  man  who  can  take  every  ball  at 
blUiards;  and  therefore  if  it  shall  be  judged  that  an 
ordinary  marksman  must  fight  with  the  person  pos- 
sessed of  them,  he  is,  at  least,  entitled  to  odds,  and 
must  be  allowed  three  shots  to  one  of  his  antagonist. 

I  have  thus,  with  some  labour,  and  I  hope  strict 
honour,  settled  certain  articles  in  the  matter  of  duel- 
ling, for  such  of  my  readers  as  may  have  occasion  for 
them.  It  is  but  candid,  however,  to  own,  that  there 
have  been  now  and  then  brilliant  things  done  quite 
Mdthout  the  line  of  my  directions,  to  wit,  by  not 

fighting  at  all.     The  Abbe ,  with  whom 

I  was  disputing  at  Paris  on  this  subject,  concluded 
his  arguments  against  duelling  M'ith  a  story,  which> 
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though  I  (lid  not  think  it  much  to  the  purpose,  was 
a  tolerable  story  notwithstanding.  I  shall  give  it  in 
the  very  \vords  of  the  abbe. 

'  A  countryman  of  yours,  a  Captain  Douglas,  was 
playing  at  trictrac  with  a  very  intimate  friend,  here 
in  this  very  coffee-house,  amidst  a  circle  of  French 
officers  who  were  looking  on.  Some  dispute  arising 
about  a  cast  of  the  dice,  Douglas  said,  in  a  gay 
thoughtless  manner,  '  Oli !  what  a  story !'  A  mur- 
mur arose  among  the  by-standers;  and  his  anta- 
gonist feeling  the  affront,  as  if  the  lie  had  been  given 
him,  in  the  violence  of  his  passion,  snatched  up  the 
tables  and  hit  Douglas  a  blow  on  the  head.  The 
instant  he  had  done  it,  the  idea  of  his  imprudence, 
and  its  probable  consequences  to  himself  and  his 
friend,  rushed  upon  his  mind :  he  sat,  stupified  with 
shame  and  remorse,  his  eyes  riveted  on  the  ground, 
regardless  of  what  the  other's  resentment  might 
prompt  him  to  act.  Douglas,  after  a  short  pause, 
turned  round  to  the  spectators :  '  You  think,'  said  he, 
'  that  I  am  now  ready  to  cut  the  throat  of  that  un- 
fortunate young  man;  but  I  know  that  at  this  mo- 
ment he  feels  anguish  a  thousand  times  more  keen 
than  any  my  sword  could  inflict. — I  will  embrace 
him — thus — and  try  to  reconcile  him  to  himself; — 
but  I  will  cut  the  throat  of  tliat  man  among  you  who 
shall  dare  to  breathe  a  syllable  against  my  honour.' 
'  Bravo  !  Bravo  !'  cried  an  old  Chevalier  de  St.  Louis, 
who  stood  immediately  behind  him — The  sentiment 
of  France  overcame  its  habit,  and  Bravo !  Bravo ! 
echoed  from  every  corner  of  the  room.  Who  would 
not  have  cried  Bravo !  Would  not  you,  sir }' 
'  Doubtless.'  '  On  other  occasions,  then,  be  governed 
by  the  same  principle.'  '  Why,  to  be  sure,  it  were 
often  better  not  to  light — if  one  had  but  the  courage 
not  to  fiffht.' 
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No.  12.     SATURDAY,  MARCH  6,  1/79. 


TO   THE   AUTHOR   OF   THE   MIRROR- 
SI  R_, 

I  AM  a  plain  country-gentleman,  with  a  small  for- 
tune and  a  large  family.  My  boys,  all  except  the 
youngest,  I  have  contrived  to  set  out  into  the  world 
in  tolerably  promising  situations.  My  two  eldest 
girls  are  married ;  one  to  a  clergyman,  with  a  very 
comfortable  living,  and  a  respectable  character;  the 
other  to  a  neighbour  of  my  own,  who  farms  most  of 
his  own  estate,  and  is  supposed  to  know  country- 
business  as  well  as  any  man  in  this  part  of  the  king- 
dom, I  have  four  other  girls  at  home,  whom  I  wish 
to  make  fit  Avives  for  men  of  equal  rank  with  their 
brothers-in-law. 

About  three  months  ago,  a  lady  in  our  neighbour- 
hood (at  least  as  neighbourhood  is  reckoned  in  our 
quarter)  happened  to  meet  the  two  eldest  of  my  un- 
married daughters  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  a  di- 
stant relation  of  mine,  and,  as  well  as  myself,  a  free- 
holder in  our  county.  The  girls  are  tolerably  hand- 
some, and  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  them  un- 
derstand the  common  rules  of  good-breeding.     My 

Lady ran  out  to  my  kinsman,  who  happens 

to  have  no  children  of  his  own,  in  praise  of  their 
beauty  and  politeness,  and,  at  parting,  gave  them  a 
most  "pressing  invitation  to  come  and  spend  a  week 
with  her  during  the  approaching  Christmas  holidays. 
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Ou  my  (laughters'  return  from  their  kinsman's,  I  was 
not  altogether  pleased  at  hearing  of  tliis  invitation ; 
nor  was  I  more  satisfied  Avitli  the  very  frequent  quota- 
tions of  my  Lady 's  sayings  and  sentiments, 

and  the  descri])tion  of  the  beauty  of  her  complexion, 
the  elegance  of  her  dress,  and  the  grandeiu*  of  her 
equipage.  I  opposed,  therefore,  their  design  of  pay- 
ing this  Christmas  visit  pretty  warmly.  Upon  this, 
the  honour  done  them  by  the  invitation,  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  an  acquaintance  with  the 
great  lady,  and  the  benefit  that  might  accrue  to  my 
family  from  the  infiucnce  of  her  lord,  were  immedi- 
ately rung  in  my  ears,  not  only  by  my  daughters, 
but  also  by  their  mother,  whom  they  had  already 
gained  over  to  their  side ;  and  I  must  own  to  you, 
Mr.  MiRHOR,  though  I  would  not  have  you  think  me 
hen-pecked,  that  my  wife,  somehow  or  other,  con- 
trives to  carry  most  points  in  our  family  j  so  my  op- 
position Mas  over-ruled;  and  to the  girls 

went ;  but  not  before  they  had  made  a  journey  to  the 
metropolis  of  our  country,  and  brought  back  a  port- 
manteau full  of  necessaries,  to  qualify  them  for  ap- 
pearing decently,  as  my  wife  said,  in  the  company 
they  should  meet  there. 

In  about  a  month,  for  their  visit  was  drawn  out  to 
that  length,  my  daughters  returned.  But  had  you 
seen,  Mr.  Mirror,  what  an  alteration  that  month 
had  made  on  them  !  Instead  of  the  rosy  complexions 
and  sparkling  eyes  they  had  carried  with  them,  they 
brought  back  clieeks  as  white  as  a  curd,  and  eyes  as 
dead  as  the  beads  in  the  face  of  a  baby. 

I  could  not  help  expressing  my  surprise  at  the 
sight ;  but  the  younger  of  the  two  ladies  immediately 
cut  me  short,  by  telling  me,  that  their  complexion  was 
the  only  one  worn  at — . 

And  no  wonder,  sir,  it  should,  from  the  description 
which  my  daughter  sometimes  gives  us  of  the  life 
people  lead  there.     Instead  of  rising  at  seven,  break- 
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fasting  at  nine,  dining  at  three,  slipping  at  eight,  and 
getting  to  bed  by  ten,  as  was  their  custom  at  home, 
my  girls  lay  till  twelve,  breakfasted  at  one,  dined  at 
six,  supped  at  eleven,  and  were  never  in  bed  till  three 
in  the  morning.  Their  shapes  had  undergone  as 
much  alteration  as  their  faces.  From  their  bosoms 
(necks,  they  called  them),  which  were  squeezed  up  to 
their  throats,  their  waists  tapered  down  to  a  very  ex- 
traordinary smallness ;  they  resembled  the  upper  half 
of  an  hour-glass.     At  this,  also,  I  marvelled ;  but  it 

was  the  only  shape  worn  at .     Next  day  at 

dinner,  after  a  long  morning  preparation,  they  ap- 
peared with  heads  of  such  a  size,  that  my  little  par- 
lour was  not  of  height  enough  to  let  them  stand 
upright  in  it.  This  was  the  most  striking  metamor- 
phosis of  all.  Their  mother  stared ;  I  ejaculated ;  my 
other  children  burst  out  a-laughing :  the  answer  was 
the  same   as  before:    it  was   the   only  head  worn 

at  — . 

Nor  is  their  behaviour  less  changed  than  their 
garb.  Instead  of  joining  in  the  good-humoured  cheer- 
fulness we  used  to  have  among  us  before,  my  two  fi)ie 
young  ladies  check  every  approach  to  mirth,  by  call- 
ing it  vulgar.  One  of  them  chid  their  brother  the 
other  day  for  laughing,  and  told  him  it  was  mon- 
strously ill-bred.  In  the  evenings,  when  we  were 
wont,  if  we  had  nothing  else  to  do,  to  fall  to  blind- 
man's-huff,  or  cross  purposes,  or  sometimes  to  play  at 
loo  for  cherry-stones,  these  two  get  a  pack  of  cards 
to  themselves,  and  sit  down  to  play  for  any  little 
money  their  visit  has  left  them,  at  a  game  none  of  us 
know  any  thing  about.  It  seems,  indeed,  the  dullest 
of  all  amusements,  as  it  consists  in  merely  turning 
up  the  faces  of  the  cards,  and  repeating  their  names 
from  an  ace  upwards,  as  if  the  players  were  learning 
to  speak,  and  had  got  only  thirteen  words  in  their 
vocabulary.  But  of  this,  and  every  other  custom  at 
— — — ,  nobody  is  allowed  to  judge  but  themselves. 
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They  have  got  a  parcel  of  phrases,  which  they  utter 
on  all  occasions  as  decisive,  French,  I  believe,  though 
I  can  scarce  find  any  of  them  in  the  dictionary,  and 
am  unal)le  to  put  them  vipon  paper;  but  all  of  them 
mean  something  extremely  fashionable,  and  are  con- 
stantly supported  by  the  authority  of  my  lady,  or 
the  countess,  his  lordship,  or  sir  John. 

As  they  have  learned  many  foreign,  so  have  they 
unlearned  some  of  the  most  common  and  best  under- 
stood home  phrases.  When  one  of  my  neighbours 
was  lamenting  the  extravagance  and  dissipation  of  a 
young  kinsman  who  had  spent  his  fortune,  and  lost 
his  health  in  London,  and  at  Newmarket,  they  called 
it  life,  and  said  it  showed  spirit  in  the  young  man. 
After  the  same  rule,  they  lately  declared,  that  a 
gentleman  could  not  live  on  less  than  1000/.  a  year, 
and  called  the  account  which  their  mantua-maker  and 
milliner  sent  me,  for  the  fineries  purchased  for  their 

visit  at  ,  a  trifle,  though  it  amounted  to 

59/.  11*.  Ad.  exactly  a  fourth  part  of  the  clear  income 
of  my  estate. 

All  this,  Mr.  Mirror,  I  look  upon  as  a  sort  of 
pestilential  disorder,  with  which  my  poor  daughters 
have  been  infected  in  the  course  of  this  unfortunate 
visit.  This  consideration  has  induced  me  to  treat 
them  hitherto  with  lenity  and  indulgence,  and  try  to 
effect  their  cure  by  mild  methods,  which  indeed  suit 
my  temper  (naturally  of  a  pliant  kind,  as  every  body, 
except  my  wife,  says)  better  than  harsh  ones.  Yet, 
I  confess,  I  could  not  help  being  in  a  passion  t'other 
day,  when  the  disorder  showed  symptoms  of  a  more 
serious  kind.  Would  you  believe  it,  sir,  my  daughter 
Elizabeth  (since  her  visit  she  is  offended  if  we  call 
her  Betty)  said  it  Avas  fanatical  to  find  fault  with 
card-playing  on  Sunday;  and  her  sister  Sophia  gravely 
asked  my  son-in-law,  the  clergyman,  if  he  had  not 
some  doubts  of  the  soul's  immortality. 

VOL.  r.  G 
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As  certain  great  cities,  I  liave  heard,  are  nev-r 
free  from  the  plague,  and  at  last  come  to  look  upon 
it  as  nothing  terrible  or  extraordinary;  so,  I  suppose, 
in  London,  or  even  your  town,  sir,  this  disease  always 
prevails,  and  is  but  little  dreaded.  But  in  the  country 
it  Mill  be  productive  of  melancholy  effects  indeed  ;  if 
suffered  to  spread  there,  it  will  not  only  embitter  our 
lives,  and  spoil  our  domestic  happiness,  as  at  present 
it  does  mine,  but,  in  its  most  violent  stages,  will 
bring  our  estates  to  market,  our  daughters  to  ruin, 
and  our  sons  to  the  gallows.     Be  so  humane,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Mirror,  as  to  suggest  some  expedient  for 
keeping  it  confined  within  those  limits  in  which  it 
rages  at  present.   If  no  public  regulation  can  be  con- 
trived for  that  purpose  (though  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing this  disease  of  the  great  people  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  government,  as  much  as  the  distemper  among 
the  horned  cattle),  try,  at  least,  the  effects  of  private 
admonition,  to  prevent  the  sound  from  approaching 
the  infected ;  let  all  little  men  like  myself,  and  every 
member  of  their  families,  be  cautious  of  holding  inter- 
course with  the  persons  or  families  of  dukes,  earls, 
lords,    nabobs,  or    contractors,  till  they  have    good 
reason  to  believe  that  such  persons  and  their  house- 
holds are  in  a  sane  and  healthy  state,  and  in  no  danger 
of  communicating  this  dreadful  disorder.     And,  if  it 
has  left  such  great  and  noble  persons  any  feelings  of 
compassion,  pray  put  them  in  mind  of  that  well-known 
fable  of  the  boijs  and  t\\e  frogs,  which  they  must  have 
learned  at  school.     Tell  them,  sir,  that  though  the 
making  fools  of  their  poor  neighbours   may  serve 
them  for  a  Christmas  gambol,  it  is  matter  of  serious 
wr-^tchedness  to  those  poor  neighbours  in  the  after- 
part  of  their  lives :  It  is  sport  to  them,  but  death  to  us. 
Z.  I  am,  &c.         John  Homespun. 
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No.  13.    TUESDAY,  MARCH  9,  1770. 


The  antiquity  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  tlie 
son  of  Fingal,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute. 
The  refined  magnanimity  and  generosity  of  the  heroes, 
and  the  tenderness  and  the  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
with  regard  to  women,  so  conspicuous  in  those  poems, 
are  circumstances  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
rude  and  uncultivated  age  in  which  the  poet  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intrinsic 
characters  of  antiquity  which  the  poems  bear;  that 
simple  state  of  society  the  poet  paints ;  the  narrow 
circle  of  objects  and  transactions  he  describes;  his 
concise,  abrupt,  and  figurative  style ;  the  absence  of 
all  abstract  ideas,  and  of  all  modern  allusions,  render 
it  difficult  to  assign  any  other  eera  for  their  produc- 
tion than  the  age  of  Fingal.  In  short,  there  are 
difficulties  on  both  sides;  and,  if  tliat  remarkable 
refinement  of  manners  seem  inconsistent  with  our 
notions  of  an  unimproved  age,  the  marks  of  antiquity 
with  which  the  poems  are  stamped  make  it  very  hard 
to  suppose  them  a  modern  composition.  It  is  not, 
however,  my  intention  to  examine  the  merits  of  this 
controversj',  much  less  to  hazard  any  judgment  of  my 
own.  All  I  propose  is,  to  suggest  one  consideration 
on  the  subject,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  partisans  of  cither  side. 
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The  elegant  author  of  the  Critical  Dissertation  on 
eke  Poems  of  Osiian  has  very  properly  obviated  the 
objections  made  to  the  uniformity  of  Ossiau's  image- 
ry, and  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  com- 
parisons. He  has  shown,  that  this  objection  proceeds 
from  a  careless  and  inattentive  perusal  of  the  poems ; 
for,  although  the  range  of  the  poet's  objects  was  not 
wide,  and  consequently  the  same  object  does  often 
return,  yet  its  appearance  is  changed ;  the  image  is 
new ;  it  is  presented  to  the  fancy  in  another  attitude, 
and  clothed  with  different  circumstances,  to  make  it 
suit  the  illustration  for  which  it  is  employed.  '  In 
this,'  continues  he,  *  lies  Ossian's  great  art;'  and  he 
illustrates  his  remark  by  taking  the  instances  of  the 
moon  and  of  mist,  two  of  the  principal  subjects  of  the 
bard's  images  and  allusions. 

I  agree  with  this  critic  in  his  observations,  though 
I  think  he  has  rather  erred  in  ascribing  to  art  in 
Ossian,  that  wonderful  diversification  of  the  narrow 
circle  of  objects  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  It 
was  not  by  any  efforts  of  art  or  contrivance  that 
Ossian  presented  the  rude  objects  of  nature  under  so 
many  different  aspects.  He  wrote  from  a  full  heart, 
from  a  rich  and  glowing  imagination.  He  did  not 
seek  for,  and  invent  images ;  he  copied  nature,  and 
painted  objects  as  they  struck  and  kindled  his  fancy. 
He  had  nothing  within  the  range  of  his  view  but  the 
great  features  of  simple  nature.  The  sun,  the  moon, 
the  stars,  the  desert  heath,  the  winding  stream,  the 
green  hill  with  all  its  roes,  and  the  rock  with  its  robe 
of  mist.  Mere  the  objects  amidst  which  Ossian  lived. 
Contemplating  these,  under  every  variety  of  a])pear- 
ance  they  could  assume,  no  wonder  that  his  warm  and 
impassioned  genius  found  in  them  a  field  fruitful  of 
the  most  lofty  and  sublime  imagery. 

Thus  the  very  circumstance  of  his  having  such  a 
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circumscribed  range  of  inanimate  objects  to  attract 
liis  attention  and  exercise  liis  imagination,  was  the 
natural  and  necessary  cause  of  Ossian's  being  able  to 
view  and  to  describe  them,  under  such  a  variety  of 
great  and  beautiful  ajipearances.  And  may  we  not 
proceed  farther,  and  affirm  that  so  rich  a  diversifica- 
tion of  the  few  appearances  of  simple  nature  could 
hardly  have  occurred  to  the  imagination  of  a  poet 
living  in  any  other  than  the  rude  and  early  age  in 
which  the  son  of  Fingal  appeared? 

In  refined  and  polished  society,  where  the  works 
of  art  abound,  the  endless  vai'iety  of  objects  that  pre- 
sent themselves,  distract  and  dissipate  the  attention. 
The  mind  is  perpetually  hurried  from  one  object  to 
another ;  and  no  time  is  left  to  dwell  upon  the  sub- 
lime and  simple  appearances  of  nature.  A  poet,  in 
such  an  age,  has  a  wide  and  diversified  circle  of  objects 
on  which  to  exercise  his  imagination.  He  has  a  large 
and  diffused  stock  of  materials  from  which  to  draw 
images  to  embellish  his  work ;  and  he  does  not  always 
resort  for  his  imagery  to  the  diversified  appearance 
of  the  objects  of  rude  natiu-e ;  he  does  not  avoid  those 
because  his  taste  rejects  them ;  but  he  uses  them 
seldom,  because  they  seldom  recur  to  his  imagination. 
To  seize  these  images  belongs  only  to  the  poet  of 
an  early  and  simple  age,  where  the  undivided  atten- 
tion has  leisure  to  brood  over  the  few,  but  sublime 
objects  which  suri'ound  him.  The  sea  and  the  heath, 
the  rock  and  the  torrent,  the  clouds  and  meteors,  the 
thunder  and  lightning,  the  sun  and  moon,  and  stars, 
are,  as  it  were,  the  companions  with  which  his  ima- 
gination holds  converse.  He  personifies  and  ad- 
dresses them :  every  aspect  they  can  assume  is  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind :  he  contemplates  and  traces 
them  through  all  the  endless  varieties  of  seasons;  and 
they  are  the  perpetual  subjects  of  his  images  and  al- 
lusions.    He  has,  indeed,  only  a  few  objects  around 
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him :  but,  for  tliat  very  reason,  he  forms  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  their  every  feature,  and 
shade,  and  attitude. 

From  this  circumstance,  it  wouhl  seem,  tliat  the 
poetical  productions  of  widely-distant  periods  of  so- 
ciety must  ever  bear  strong  marks  of  the  age  which 
gave  them  birth ;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
poetical  genius  of  the  one  age  to  counterfeit  and 
imitate  the  productions  of  the  other.  To  the  poet  of 
a  simple  age,  the  varied  objects  Avhich  present  them- 
selves in  cultivated  society  are  unknown.  To  the 
poet  of  a  refined  age,  the  idea  of  imitating  the  pro- 
ductions of  rude  times  might,  perhaps,  occur;  but 
the  execution  would  certainly  be  difficult,  perhaps 
impracticable.  To  catch  some  few  transient  asjjects 
of  any  of  the  great  appearances  of  nature,  may  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  genius  of  any  age;  but  to 
perceive,  and  feel,  and  paint,  all  the  shades  of  a  few 
simple  objects,  and  to  make  them  correspond  with  a 
great  diversity  of  subjects,  the  poet  must  dwell  amidst 
them,  and  have  them  ever  present  to  his  mind. 

The  excellent  critic,  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, has  selected  the  instances  of  the  moon  and  of 
viist,  to  show  how  much  Ossian  has  diversified  the 
appearance  of  the  few  objects  with  which  he  was  en- 
circled. I  shall  now  conclude  this  paper  with  select- 
ing a  third,  that  of  the  sun,  which,  I  think,  the  bard 
has  presented  in  such  a  variety  of  aspects,  as  could 
have  occurred  to  the  imagination  in  no  other  than  the 
early  and  unimproved  age  in  which  Ossian  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived. 

The  vanquished  Frothal,  struck  with  the  generous 
magnanimity  of  Fingal,  addresses  him :  '  Terri- 
ble art  thou,  O  king  of  Morven,  in  ])attles  of  the 
spears ;  but,  in  peace,  thou  art  like  the  sun  M'hen 
he  looks  through  a  silent  shower ;  the  flowers  lift 
their  fair  heads  before  liim,  and  the  gales  shake  their 
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rustling  wings.'  Of  the  generous  open  Catlnnor 
exposed  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  Cairbar^  it  is  said : 
'  His  face  was  like  the  plain  of  the  sun,  when  it  is 
bright :  no  darkness  travelled  over  his  bro\v.'  Of 
Nathos :  '  The  soul  of  Nathos  was  generous  and 
mild,  like  the  hour  of  the  setting  sun.'  Of  young 
Connal,  coming  to  seek  the  honour  of  the  spear  : 
'  The  youth  was  lovely,   as  the  first  beam  of  the 

sun.' '  O  !  Fithil's  son,'  says  Cuchullin,  '^with 

feet  of  wind,  fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena.  Tell  to 
Fingal  that  Erin  is  enthralled,  and  bid  the  king  of 
Morven  hasten.  O  !  let  him  come  like  the  sun  in  a 
storm,  when  he  shines  on  the  hills  of  grass.' 

Nathos,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  Darthula :  '  The 
soul  of  Nathos  was  sad,  like  the  sun  in  the  day  of 

mist,  when  his  face  is  watery  and  dim.' 'Oscar, 

surrounded  with  foes,  foreseeing  the  fall  of  his  race, 
and  yet  at  times  gathering  hope :  '  At  times,  he  was 
thoughtful  and  dark,  like  the  sun  when  he  carries  a 
cloud  on  his  face;   but  he  looks  afterward  on  the 

hills  of  Cona.' Before  Bosmina  sent  to  offer 

them  the  peace  of  heroes :  '  The  host  of  Erragon 
brightened  in  her  presence,  as  a  rock  before  the  sud- 
den beams  of  the  sun,  when  they  issue  from  a  broken 
cloud,  divided  by  the  roaring  wind.'  The  remem- 
brance of  battles  past,  and  the  return  of  peace,  is 
compared  to  the  sun  returning  after  a  storm  :  '  Hear 
the  battle  of  Lora !  the  sound  of  its  steel  is  long- 
since  past ;  so  thunder  on  the  darkened  hill  roars,  and 
is  no  more ;  the  sun  returns  with  his  silent  beams ; 
the  glittering  rocks,  and  green  heads  of  the  nioun  • 
tains,  smile.' 

Fingal  in  his  strength  darkening  in  the  presence 
of  war :  '  His  arm  stretches  to  the  foe  like  the  beam 
of  the  sickly  sun,  when  his  side  is  crusted  with  dark- 
ness, and  he  rolls  his  dismal  course  throughout  the 
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sky.'  A  young  hero  exulting  in  his  strength,  and 
rushing  towards  his  foes,  exclaims,  '  My  beating  soul 
is  high !  My  fame  is  bright  before  me,  like  the  streak 
of  light  on  a  cloud  when  the  broad  sun  comes  forth, 
red  traveller  of  the  sky  !'  On  another  occasion,  says 
a  hero,  '  I  have  met  the  battle  in  my  youth.  My 
arm  could  not  lift  the  spear  when  first  the  danger 
rose ;  but  my  soul  brightened  before  the  Mar  as  the 
green  narrow  vale,  when  the  sun  pours  his  streamy 
beams,  before  he  hides  his  head  in  a  storm  !' 

But  it  would  exceed  the  proper  bounds  of  this 
paper,  were  I  to  bring  together  all  the  passages  which 
might  illustrate  my  remarks.  Without,  therefore, 
quoting  the  beautiful  address  to  the  sun,  which 
finishes  the  second  book  of  Temora,  or  that  at  the 
beginning  of  Carricthura,  I  shall  conclude  with  lay- 
ing before  my  readers  that  sublime  passage  at  the 
end  of  Carthon,  where  the  aged  bard,  thrown  into 
melancholy  by  the  remembrance  of  that  hero,  thus 
pours  himself  forth : 

— '  I  feel  the  sun,  O  Malvina !  leave  me  to  my 
rest.  The  beam  of  heaven  delights  to  shine  on  the 
grave  of  Carthon  ;   I  feel  it  warm  around. 

— '  O  thou  that  roUest  above,  round  as  the  shield 
of  my  fathers !  whence  are  thy  beams,  O  sun .''  thy 
everlasting  light !  Thou  comest  forth  in  thy  aM'ful 
beauty,  and  the  stars  hide  themselves  in  the  sky : 
The  moon,  cold  and  pale,  sinks  in  the  western  wave, 
but  thou  tliyself  movest  alone :  who  can  be  a  com- 
panion of  thy  course  .-^  The  oalcs  of  the  mountain 
fall;  the  mountains  themselves  decay  with  years;  the 
ocean  shrinks,  and  grows  again ;  the  moon  herself  is 
lost  in  heaven ;  but  thou  art  for  ever  the  same,  re- 
joicing in  the  brightness  of  thy  course.  When  the 
world  is  dark  with  tempest ;  when  thunder  rolls,  and 
lightning  flics,  thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty  from  the 
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clouds,  and  laughest  at  the  storm.  But  to  Ossian 
thou  lookest  in  vain ;  for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no 
more  ;  whether  thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the  eastern 
clouds,  or  thou  trem blest  at  the  gates  of  the  west. 
But  thou  art,  perhaps,  like  me,  for  a  season,  and  thy 
years  will  have  an  end.  Thou  shalt  sleep  in  thy 
clouds,  careless  of  the  voice  of  the  morning.  Exult, 
then,  O  sun,  in  the  strength  of  thy  youth  !  Age  is 
dark  and  unlovely;  it  is  like  the  glimmering  light  of 
the  moon,  when  it  shines  through  broken  clouds;  the 
blast  of  the  north  is  on  the  plain,  and  the  traveller 
shrinks  in  the  midst  of  his  journey.' 
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Tncrtibiis  horis 


Ducere  soIUcita:  juciinda  oWivia  vUee. 

HOR. 

There  are  some  weaknesses,  which,  as  they  do  not 
strike  us  with  the  malignity  of  crimes,  and  produce 
their  effects  by  imperceptible  progress,  we  are  apt 
to  consider  as  venial,  and  make  very  little  scruple  of 
indulging.  But  the  habit  which  apologises  for  these 
is  a  mischief  of  their  own  creation,  which  it  behoves 
us  early  to  resist.  We  give  way  to  it  at  first,  because 
it  may  be  conquered  at  any  time ;  and,  at  last,  excuse 
ourselves  from  the  contest,  because  it  has  grown  too 
strong  to  be  overcome. 
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Of  this  nature  is  indolence,  a  failings  I  had  almost 
said  a  vice,  of  all  others  the  least  alarming,  yet,  per- 
haps, the  most  fatal.  Dissipation  and  intemperance 
are  often  the  transient  effects  of  youthful  heat,  which 
time  allays,  and  experience  overcomes;  but  indo- 
lence 'grows  with  our  growth,  and  strengthens  witli 
our  strength,'  till  it  lias  weakened  every  exertion  of 
public  and  private  duty;  yet  so  seducing,  that  its 
evils  are  unfelt,  and  its  errors  unrepented  of. 

It  is  a  circumstance  of  peculiar  regret,  that  this 
should  often  be  the  propensity  of  delicate  and  ami- 
able minds.  Men  unfeeling  and  unsusceptible,  com- 
monly beat  the  beaten  track  with  activity  and  reso- 
lution ;  the  occupations  they  pursue  and  the  enjoy- 
ments they  feel,  seldom  much  disappoint  the  expect- 
ations they  have  formed  ;  but  persons  endowed  witli 
that  nice  perception  of  pleasure  and  pain  which  is 
annexed  to  sensibility,  feel  so  much  undescribable 
uneasiness  in  their  pursuits,  and  frequently  so  little 
satisfaction  in  their  attainments,  that  they  are  too 
often  induced  to  sit  still,  without  attempting  the  one 
or  desiring  the  other. 

The  complaints  which  such  persons  make  of  their 
want  of  that  success  which  attends  men  of  inferior 
abilities,  are  as  unjust  as  unavailing.  It  is  from  the 
usr,  not  the  possession  of  talents,  that  we  get  on  in 
life :  the  exertion  of  very  moderate  parts  outweighs 
the  indecision  of  the  brightest.  Men  possessed  of 
the  first,  do  things  tolerably,  and  are  satisfied ;  of 
the  last,  forbear  doing  things  well,  because  they  have 
ideas  beyond  them. 

When  I  first  resolved  to  publish  tliis  paper,  I  ap- 
plied to  several  literary  friends  for  their  aid  in  carrj^- 
ing  it  on.  From  one  gentleman  in  London,  I  had^ 
in  particidar,  very  sanguine  expectations  of  assist- 
ance.    His  genius  and  abilities  I  had  early  oppor- 
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tunities  of  knowing,  and  he  is  now  in  a  situation 
most  favourable  to  such  productions,  as  he  lives 
amidst  the  great  and  tlie  busy  world,  without  being 
much  occupied  either  by  ambition  or  business.  His 
compositions  at  college,  when  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  him.  Mere  remarkable  for  elegance  and  inge- 
nuity ;  and,  as  I  knew  he  still  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  reading  the  best  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  I 
made  no  doubt  of  his  having  attained  such  farther 
improvement  of  style,  and  extension  of  knowledge, 
as  would  render  him  a  very  valuable  contributor  to 
the  Mirror. 

A  few  days  ago,  more  than  four  months  after  I  had 
sent  him  my  letter,  I  i-eceived  the  following  answer 
to  it. 

London,  \st  March,  1779. 

MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

I  am  ashamed  to  look  on  the  date  of  this  letter,  and 
to  recollect  that  of  yours.  I  will  not,  however,  add 
the  sin  of  hypocrisy  to  my  other  failings,  by  inform- 
ing you,  as  is  often  done  in  such  cases,  that  hurry  of 
business,  or  want  of  health,  has  prevented  me  from 
answering  your  letter.  T  will  frankly  confes?,  that 
I  have  had  abundance  of  leisure,  and  been  perfectly 
well  since  I  received  it ;  I  can  add,  though,  perhaps, 
you  may  not  so  easily  believe  me,  that  I  have  had  as 
much  inclination  as  opportunity;  but  the  truth  is 
(you  know  my  weakness  that  Avay),  I  have  Avished, 
resolved,  and  re-resolved  to  write,  as  I  do  by  many 
other  things,  without  the  power  of  accomplishing  it. 
That  disease  of  indolence,  which  you  and  my  other 
companions  used  to  laugh  at,  grows  stronger  and 
stronger  upon  me  ;  my  symptoms,  indeed,  are  mortal; 
for  I  begin  now  to  lose  the  power  of  struggling 
against   the   malady,    sometimes   to   shut   my   ears 
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against  self-admonition,  and  admit  of  it  as  a  lawful 
indulgence. 

Your  letter,  acquainting  me  of  the  design  of  pub- 
lishing a  periodical  paper,  and  asking  my  assistance 
in  carrying  it  on,  found  me  in  one  of  the  paroxysms 
of  my  disorder.  The  fit  seemed  to  give  way  to  the 
call  of  friendship.  I  got  up  from  my  easy  chair, 
walked  tvro  or  three  turns  through  the  room,  read 
your  letter  again,  looked  at  the  Spectators,  which 
stood,  neatly  bound  and  gilt,  in  the  front  of  my  book- 
press,  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  sat  down, 
in  the  fervour  of  imagination,  ready  to  combat  vice, 
to  encourage  virtue,  to  form  the  manners,  and  to 
regulate  the  taste  of  millions  of  my  fellow-subjects. 
A  field  fruitful  and  unbounded  lay  before  me ;  I 
began  to  speculate  on  the  prevailing  vices  and  reigning 
follies  of  the  times,  the  thousand  topics  which  might 
arise  for  declamation,  satire,  ridicule,  and  humour; 
the  picture  of  manners,  the  shades  of  character,  the 
delicacies  of  sentiment.  I  was  bewildered  amidst  this 
multitude  and  variety  of  subjects,  and  sat  dreaming 
over  the  redundancy  of  matter  and  the  ease  of  writing, 
till  the  morning  was  spent,  and  my  servant  announced 
dinner. 

I  arose,  satisfied  with  having  thought  much  on 
subjects  proper  for  your  paper.  I  dined,  if  you  will 
allow  me  the  expression,  in  company  with  those 
thoughts,  and  drank  half  a  bottle  of  wine  after  din- 
ner to  our  better  acquaintance.  When  my  man 
took  away,  I  returned  to  my  study,  sat  down  at  my 
writing-table,  folded  my  paper  into  proper  margins, 
wrote  the  word  Mirror  a-top,  and  filling  my  pen 
again,  drew  up  the  curtain,  and  prepared  to  delineate 
the  scene  before  me.  But  I  found  things  not  quite 
in  the  situation  I  had  left  them :  the  groups  were 
more  confused,  the  figures  less  striking,  the  colours 
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less  vivid,  than  I  luul  seen  tlieni  before  dinner.  I 
continued,  however,  to  look  on  them — I  know  not 
how  long ;  for  I  was  M'aked  from  a  very  sound  nap, 
at  half  an  hour  past  six,  by  I'eter  asking  nie  if  I 
chose  to  drink  coftee. 

I  was  ashamed  and  vexed  at  the  situation  in  which 
lie  found  me.  I  drank  ni)  first  dish  rather  out  of 
liumour  with  myself;  but,  during  the  second,  I  began 
to  account  for  it  from  natural  causes;  and,  l)efore  the 
third  was  finished,  had  resolved  that  study  was  im- 
proper after  repletion,  and  concluded  the  evening  with 
the  adventures  of  one  of  the  three  Callendurs,  out  of 
the  Arah'ian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

For  all  this  arrear  I  drew  resolutely  on  to-mor- 
row, and  after  breakfast  prepared  myself  accord- 
ingly. I  had  actually  gone  so  far  as  to  write  three 
introductory  sentences,  all  of  which  I  burnt;  and  ^las 
just  blacking  the  letter  T,  for  the  beginning  of  a 
fourth,  wlien  Peter  opened  the  door,  and  announced 
a  gentleman,  an  old  acquaintance,  Avhom  I  had  not 
seen  for  a  considerable  time.  After  he  had  sat  with 
me  for  more  than  an  hour,  he  rose  to  go  away ;  I 
pulled  out  my  watch,  and  I  will  fairly  own  I  was 
not  sorry  to  find  it  within  a  few  minutes  of  one;  so 
I  gave  up  the  morning  for  lost,  and  invited  mjself 
to  accompany  my  friend  in  some  visits  he  proposed 
making.  Our  tour  concluded  in  a  dinner  at  a  tavern, 
Avhence  we  repaired  to  the  play,  and  did  not  part 
till  midnight.  I  went  to  bed  without  mucii  self-re- 
])roach,  by  considering  that  intercourse  with  the  world 
fits  a  man  for  reforming  it. 

J  need  not  go  through  every  day  of  the  subsequent 
month,  during  which  I  remained  in  toMU,  thougli 
there  seldom  passed  one  that  did  not  remind  me  of 
what  I  oMed  to  your  friendship.  It  is  enough  to  tell 
you,  that  during  the  first  fortnight,  I  ahvays  foiuid 

VOL.  I.  H 
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some  apology  for  delaying  the  execution  of  my  pur- 
pose; and,  during  the  last,  contented  myself  with 
the  ])i'Ospect  of  the  leisure  I  should  soon  enjoy  in 
the  country,  to  which  I  was  invited  by  a  relation  to 
spend  some  time  with  him  previous  to  his  coming 
to  town  for  the  winter.  I  arrived  at  his  house  about 
the  middle  of  December.  I  looked  on  his  fields,  his 
walks,  and  his  v.oods,  which  the  exti'eme  mildness 
of  the  season  had  still  left  in  the  garb  of  Thomson's 
philosophic  melancholy,  as  scenes  full  of  inspiration, 
in  Avhich  Genius  might  try  her  wings,  and  Wisdom 
meditate  without  interruption.  But  I  am  obliged 
to  own,  that,  though  I  have  walked  there  many  a 
time ;  though  my  fancy  was  warmed  with  the  scene, 
and  shot  out  into  a  thousand  exciu-sions  over  the 
regions  of  romance,  of  melancholy,  of  sentiment, 
of  humour,  of  criticism,  and  of  science,  she  returned, 
like  the  first  messenger  of  Noah,  without  having 
found  a  resting-place ;  and  I  have,  at  last,  strolled 
back  to  the  house,  where  I  sat  listless  in  my  cham- 
ber, with  the  irksome  consciousness  of  some  unper- 
formed resolution,  from  which  I  was  glad  to  be  re- 
lieved by  a  summons  to  billiards,  or  a  call  to  dinner. 
Thus  have  I  returned  to  town,  as  unprofitable  in 
the  moments  of  solitude  and  retirement  as  in  those 
of  business  or  society.  Do  not  smile  at  the  word 
business:  what  would  be  idleness  to  you  is  to  me 
very  serious  employment :  besides  you  know  very 
well,  that  to  be  idle  is  often  to  be  least  at  leisure. 
I  am  now  almost  hardy  enough  to  lay  aside  altoge- 
ther my  resolution  of  writing  in  your  paper ;  but  I 
find  that  resolution  a  sort  of  bond  against  me,  till 
you  are  good  enough  to  cancel  it,  by  saying  you  do 
not  expect  me  to  write.  I  have  made  a  more  than 
ordinary  effort  to  give  you  this  sincere  account  of  my 
attempts  to  assist  you.     I  have  at  least  the  consola- 
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tion  of  thinking  that  you  will  not  need  my  assistance. 
Believe  me,  with  all  my  failings. 

Most  sincerely  and  affectionately  yours. 


P.  S.  I  have  just  now  learned  by  accident;  that 
my  nephew,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  Avho  is  come  to  town 
from  Harrow  school,  and  lives  at  present  with  me, 
having  seen  one  of  yoin*  numbers  abovxt  a  week  ago, 
has  already  written,  and  intends  transmitting  you, 
a  political  essay,  signed  Aristides,  a  pastoral,  sub- 
scribed X.  Y.,  and  an  acrostic  on  Miss  E.  M.,  without 
a  signature. 
V. 
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Doctrina  .led  vim  promovet  insltam, 
Rectique  cnltus  pcctora  roborant. 

Hon. 

However  widely  the  thinking  part  of  mankind  may 
have  differed  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  conducting 
education,  they  have  alwaj'S  been  unanimous  in  tlieir 
opinion  of  its  importance.  The  outwai'd  effects  of 
it  are  observed  by  the  most  inattentive.  They  know, 
that  the  clown  and  the  dancing-master  are  the  same 
from  the  hand  of  nature;  :uul,  although  a  little  far- 
ther reflection  is  necessary  to  perceive  tlie  effects  of 
culture  on  tlie  internal  senses,  it  cannot  be  disjnited 
that  the  mind,  like  the  body,  when  arrived  at  firm- 
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ness  and  maturity,  retains  the  impressions  it  received 
in  a  more  ])liant  and  tender  age. 

The  greatest  part  of  mankind,  born  to  hibour  for 
their  subsistence,  are  fixed  in  liabits  of  industry  by 
the  iron  hand  of  necessity.  They  have  little  time  or 
opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  the  understanding; 
the  errors  and  immoralities  in  their  conduct,  that 
How  from  the  want  of  those  sentiments  which  edu- 
cation is  intended  to  produce,  will,  on  that  account, 
meet  with  indulgence  from  every  benevolent  mind. 
But  those  who  are  placed  in  a  conspicuous  station, 
whose  vices  become  more  complicated  and  destruc- 
tive, by  the  abuse  of  knovrledge,  and  the  misapplica- 
tion of  improved  talents,  have  no  title  to  the  same  in- 
dulgence. Their  guilt  is  heightened  by  the  rank  and 
fortune  M'hich  protect  them  from  punishment,  and 
which,  in  some  degree,  preserve  them  from  that  in- 
famy their  conduct  has  merited. 

I  hold  it,  then,  uncontrovertible,  tliat  the  higher 
the  rank,  the  more  urgent  is  the  necessity  for  storing 
the  mind  with  the  principles,  and  directing  the  pas- 
sions to  the  practice,  of  public  and  private  virtue. 
Perhaps  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  form  plans  of 
education,  to  lay  down  rules,  and  contrive  institu- 
tions, for  the  instruction  of  youth  of  all  ranks,  that 
would  have  a  general  intiuence  upon  manners.  But 
this  is  an  attempt  too  arduous  for  a  private  hand ; 
it  can  be  expected  only  from  the  great  council  of 
the  nation,  when  they  shall  be  pleased  to  apply  their 
experienced  M'isdom  and  penetration  to  so  material 
an  object ;  Avhich,  in  some  future  ]ierio(l,  may  be 
found  not  less  deserving  their  attention  than  those 
important  debates  in  Avhich  they  are  frequently  en- 
gaged, which  they  conduct  with  an  elegance,  a  deco- 
rum, and  a  public  spirit,  becoming  the  incorrupted, 
disinterested,  virtuous  representatives  of  a  great  and 
flourishing  people. 
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While  in  expectation  of  this,  perhaps  distant,  siva, 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readers  to 
suggest  some  hints  that  may  be  useful  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  gentleman,  to  try  if  it  be  not  possible  to 
form  an  alliance  between  the  virtues  and  the  graces, 
the  man  and  the  citizen,  and  produce  a  being  less 
dishonourable  to  the  species  than  the  coiu-tier  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,  and  more  useful  to  society  than 
the  savage  of  Rousseau. 

The  sagacious  Locke,  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  gave  to  the  public  some  thoughts  on  educa- 
tion, the  general  merit  of  which  leaves  room  to  re- 
gret that  he  did  not  find  time,  as  he  seemed  once  to 
have  intended,  to  revise  what  he  had  Avrltten,  and 
give  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject.  But,  with 
all  the  veneration  I  feel  for  that  great  man,  and  all 
the  respect  that  is  due  to  him,  I  cannot  help  being 
of  opinion,  that  some  of  his  observations  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  defective  system  of  education, 
the  fatal  consequences  of  M'hich  are  so  well  described 
by  my  correspondent  in  the  letter  published  in  my 
Fourth  Number.  Mr.  Locke,  sensible  of  the  laby- 
rinth with  which  the  pedantry  of  the  learned  had 
surrounded  all  the  avenues  to  science,  successfully 
employed  the  strength  of  his  genius  to  trace  know- 
ledge to  her  source,  and  point  out  the  direct  road  to 
succeeding  generations.  Disgusted  with  the  school- 
men, he,  from  a  prejudice  to  which  even  great  minds 
are  liable,  seems  to  have  conti-acted  a  dislike  to  every 
thing  they  taught,  and  even  to  the  languages  in 
which  they  wrote.  He  scruples  not  to  speak  of 
grammar  as  unnecessary  to  the  perfect  knowledge 
either  of  the  dead  or  living  languages,  and  to  affirm, 
tliat  a  part  of  the  years  thrown  away  in  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  would  be  better  employed  in  learn- 
ing the  trades  vii  gardeners  and  turners;  as  if  it  were 
a  fitter  and  more  useful  recreation  for  a  gentleman 

H  ;i 
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to  ])lant  potatoes,  and  to  make  chess-boards  and 
snutf-boxes,  than  to  study  the  beauties  of  Cicero  and 
Homer. 

It  will  be  allowed  by  all,  that  the  great  purpose 
of  education  is  to  form  the  man  and  the  citizen,  that 
he  may  be  virtuous,  happy  in  himself,  and  usefid  to 
society.  To  attain  this  end,  his  education  should 
begin,  as  it  were,  from  his  birth,  and  be  continued 
till  he  arrive  at  firmness  and  matvn-ity  of  mind,  as 
well  as  of  body.  Sincerity,  truth,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity, are  to  be  cultivated  from  the  first  dawnings 
of  memory  and  observation.  As  the  powers  of  these 
increase,  the  genius  and  disposition  unfold  them- 
selves ;  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  check,  in  the 
bud,  every  propensity  to  folly  or  to  vice  ;  to  root  out 
every  mean,  selfish,  and  ungenerous  sentiment;  to 
M'arm  and  animate  the  heart  in  tlie  pursuit  of  virtue 
and  honour.  The  experience  of  ages  has  hitherto 
discovered  no  surer  method  of  ginng  right  impres- 
sions to  young  minds  than  by  frequently  exhibiting 
to  them  those  bright  examples  Avhich  history  affords, 
and  by  that  means  insj)iring  tliem  Avith  those  senti- 
ments of  public  and  private  virtue  which  breathe  in 
the  v.'ritings  of  the  sages  of  antiquity. 

In  this  view,  I  have  ever  considei'cd  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  dead  languages  as  a  most  important 
branch  in  the  education  of  a  gentleman.  Not  to 
mention  that  the  slowness  with  which  he  acquires 
them  ])revents  his  memory  from  being  loaded  with 
facts  faster  than  his  growing  reason  can  compare 
and  distinguish,  he  becomes  acquainted  by  degrees 
with  the  virtuous  characters  of  ancient  times ;  he  ad- 
mires their  justice,  temporance,  fortitude,  and  public 
spirit,  and  burns  with  a  desire  to  imitate  them.  The 
impressions  these  have  made,  and  the  restraints  to 
M'hich  he  has  l)een  accustomed,  serve  as  a  check  to 
the  many   tumultuous  nassions  which  the  ideas  of 
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religion  alone  would^  at  that  age,  be  unable  to  con- 
trol. Every  victory  he  obtains  over  himself  serves 
as  a  new  guard  to  virtue.  When  he  errs,  he  becomes 
sensible  of  his  weakness;  which,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  teaches  him  moderation,  and  forgiveness  to  others, 
shoM'S  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  stricter  watch  over 
his  own  actions.  During  these  combats,  his  reason- 
ing faculties  expand,  his  judgment  strengthens,  and, 
while  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  corruptions  of 
the  world,  he  fixes  himself  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 

A  man  thus  educated  enters  upon  the  theatre  of 
the  world  with  many  and  great  advantages.  Accus- 
tomed to  reflection,  acquainted  with  human  nature, 
the  strength  of  virtue,  and  depravity  of  vice,  he  can 
trace  actions  to  their  source,  and  be  enabled,  in  the 
atfairs  of  life,  to  avail  himself  of  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  past  ages. 

Very  different  is  the  modern  plan  of  education 
followed  by  many,  especially  with  the  children  of 
})ersons  in  superior  rank.  They  are  introduced  into 
the  world  almost  from  their  very  infancy.  In  place 
of  having  their  minds  stored  with  the  bright  exam- 
ples of  antiquity,  or  those  of  modern  times,  the  first 
knowledge  they  acquire  is  of  the  vices  witli  which 
they  are  surroundecl ;  and  they  learn  what  mankind 
are,  without  ever  kuovring  M'hat  they  ought  to  be. 
Possessed  of  no  sentiment  of  virtue,  of  no  social  affec- 
tion, they  indulge,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  the 
gratification  of  every  selfish  appetite,  without  any 
other  restraint  than  what  self-interest  dictates.  In 
men  thus  educated,  youth  is  not  the  season  of  vir- 
tue ;  they  have  contracted  the  cold  indifference  and 
all  the  vices  of  age  long  before  they  arrive  at  man- 
hood. If  they  attain  to  the  great  offices  of  the  state, 
they  become  ministers  as  void  of  knowledge  as  of 
principle;  equally  regardless  of  the  national  honour 
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as  of  their  own,  tlieir  system  of  governnicr.t  (if  it 
can  be  called  a  system)  looks  not  beyond  the  present 
moment,  and  any  apparent  exertions  for  the  public 
good  are  meant  only  as  props  to  support  themselves 
in  office.  In  the  field,  at  the  head  of  armies,  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  fate  of  their  fellow-soldiers,  or  of  their 
country,  they  make  their  power  the  minister  of  their 
pleasures.  If  the  wisdom  of  their  sovereign  should, 
happily  for  himself  and  his  country,  shut  them  out 
from  his  councils,  should  they  be  confined  to  a  pri- 
vate station,  finding  no  entertainment  in  their  own 
breasts,  as  void  of  friends  as  incapable  of  friendship, 
they  sink  refiection  in  a  life  of  dissipation. 

If  the  probable  consequences  of  those  different 
modes  of  education  be  such  as  I  have  mentioned, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  to  M'hich  the  preference  be- 
longs, even  though  that  which  is  preferred  should 
be  less  conducive  than  its  opposite  to  those  elegant 
accomplishments  which  decorate  society.  But,  upon 
examination,  I  believe  even  this  objection  will  vanish; 
for,  although  I  willingly  admit  that  a  certain  de- 
gree of  pedantry  is  inseparable  from  the  learning  of 
the  divine,  the  physician,  or  the  lawyer,  M'hich  a 
late  commerce  with  the  world  is  imable  to  wear  off, 
yet  learning  is,  in  no  respect,  inconsistent,  either 
with  that  graceful  ease  and  elegance  of  address  pe- 
culiar to  men  of  fashion,  or  with  what,  in  modern 
phrase,  is  called  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  man 
of  superior  accomplishments  will,  indeed,  be  indif- 
ferent about  many  things  which  are  the  chief  objects 
of  attention  to  the  modern  fine  gentleman.  To  con- 
form to  all  the  minute  changes  of  the  mode,  to  be 
admired  for  the  gaudiness  of  his  equipage,  to  boast 
of  his  success  in  intrigue,  or  publish  favours  he 
never  received,  will  to  him  appear  fri;  olous  and  dis- 
honourable. 
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As  many  of  the  bad  effects  of  the  present  system 
of  education  may  be  attributed  to  a  premature  intro- 
duction into  tlie  world,  I  shall  conclude  this  paper 
by  reminding  those  parents  and  guardians  who  are 
so  anxious  to  bring  their  children  and  pupils  early 
into  public  life,  that  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen, 
the  brightest  geniuses,  the  most  useful  and  best  in- 
formed citizens  of  which  antiquity  has  left  us  an 
example,  did  not  think  himself  qualified  to  appear 
in  public  till  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  continued 
his  studies,  for  some  years  after,  under  the  eminent 
teachers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
H. 
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O  prima  vera  gioventu  de  I'anno, 

Sella  madre  dt  fiori, 

D'crbc  tiovelle,  e  di  novclli  amort ; 

Tu  torm  hen,  ma  tecco 

JVo  tornano  i  screni 

E  fortunaii  di  de  le  mic  gio'ie. 

GUARINI. 

The  effects  of  the  return  of  spring  have  been  fre- 
quently remarked,  as  well  in  relation  to  the  human 
mind,  as  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  world.  The 
reviving  power  of  this  season  has  been  traced  from 
the  fields  to  the  herds  that  inhabit  them,  and  from 
the  lower  classes  of  beings  up  to  man.  Gladness  and 
joy  are  described  as  prevailing  through  universal  na- 
ture, animating  the  low  of  the  cattle,  the  carol  of  the 
birds,  and  the  pipe  of  the  sheplierd. 
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I  know  not  if  it  be  from  a  singular,  or  a  censurable 
disposition,  that  I  have  often  felt  in  my  own  mind 
something  very  different  from  this  gaiety,  supposed 
to  be  the  inseparable  attendant  of  the  vernal  scene. 
Amidst  the  returning  verdure  of  the  earth,  the  mild- 
ness of  the  air,  and  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  I  have 
found  a  still  and  quiet  melancholy  take  possession  of 
my  soul,  Avhich  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  and  the 
melody  of  the  birds,  rather  soothed  than  overcame. 

Perhaps  some  reason  may  be  given  m  hy  this  sort  of 
feeling  should  prevail  over  the  mind,  in  those  moments 
of  deeper  pensiveuess  to  which  every  thinking  mind 
is  liable,  more  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  at  any 
other.  Spring,  as  the  renewal  of  verdure  and  of  vegeta- 
tion, becomes  naturally  the  season  of  remembrance. 
We  are  surrounded  with  objects  new  only  in  their 
revival,  but  which  we  acknowledge  as  oiu-  acquaint- 
ance in  the  years  that  are  past.  Winter,  M'hich 
stopped  the  progression  of  nature,  removed  them 
from  us  for  a  while,  and  we  meet,  like  friends  long 
parted,  with  emotions  rather  of  tenderness  than  of 
gaiety. 

This  ti'ain  of  ideas  once  awakened,  memory  follows 
over  a  very  extensive  field.  And,  in  such  a  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  objects  of  cheerfulness  and  delight  are, 
from  those  very  qualities,  the  most  adapted  to  insj)ire 
that  milder  sort  of  sadness  which,  in  the  language  of 
our  native  bard,  is  '^ pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  soul.' 
They  will  inspire  this,  not  only  from  the  recollecticn 
of  the  past,  but  from  the  prospect  of  tlie  future ;  as 
an  anxious  parent,  amidst  the  sportive  gaiety  of  tlie 
child,  often  thinks  of  the  cares  of  manhood  and  the 
sorrows  of  age. 

This  effect  will,  at  least,  be  commonly  felt  by 
persons  ^\'ho  have  lived  long  enough  to  see,  and  had 
refiection  enough  to  observe,  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 
Even  those  wlio  have  never  experienced  severe  ca- 
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lamities  will  find,  in  the  review  of  their  years,  a 
thousand  instances  of  fallacious  promises  and  disap- 
pointed hopes.  The  dream  of  childhood,  and  the 
project  of  youtli,  have  vanished  to  give  place  to  sen- 
sations of  a  very  different  kind.  In  the  peace  and 
beauty  of  the  rural  scene  which  spring  first  unfolds 
to  us,  we  are  apt  to  recal  tlic  former  state,  witli  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  happiness,  and  to  feel  the 
present  with  increased  dissatisfaction. 

But  the  pencil  of  memory  stops  not  with  the  re- 
presentation of  ourselves ;  it  traces  also  the  com- 
panions and  friends  of  our  early  days,  and  marks  the 
changes  which  they  have  undergone.  It  is  a  dizzy 
sort  of  recollection  to  think  over  the  names  of  our 
school-fellows,  and  to  consider  how  very  few  of  them 
the  maze  of  accidents,  and  the  sweep  of  time,  have 
left  within  our  reach.  This,  however,  is  less  pointed 
than  the  reflection  on  the  fate  of  those  whom  affinity 
or  friendship  linked  to  our  side,  wliom  distance  of 
place,  premature  death,  or  (sometimes  not  a  less 
painful  consideration)  estrangement  of  afi'ection,  has 
disjoined  from  us  for  ever. 

I  am  not  sure  if  the  disposition  to  reflections  of 
this  sort  be  altogether  a  safe  or  a  proper  one.  I  am 
aware,  tliat,  if  too  much  indulged,  or  allowed  to 
become  habitual,  it  may  discpialify  the  mind  for  the 
more  active  and  bustling  scenes  of  life,  and  unfit  it  for 
the  enjoyments  of  ordinary  society ;  but,  in  a  certain 
degree,  I  am  persuaded  it  may  be  found  useful.  We 
are  all  of  us  too  little  inclined  to  look  into  our  own 
minds,  all  apt  to  put  too  high  a  value  on  the  things 
of  this  life.  But  a  man  under  the  impressions  I  have 
described  will  be  led  to  look  into  himself,  and  will 
see  the  vanity  of  setting  his  heart  upon  external  en- 
joyment. He  will  feel  nothing  of  that  unsocial  spirit 
which  gloomy  and  ascetic  severities  inspire ;  but  the 
gentle,  and  not  unpleasing  melancholy  that  will  be 
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diffused  over  llis  soul,  will  fill  it  with  a  calm  and 
sweet  benevolence,  %vill  elevate  him  much  above  any 
mean  or  selfish  passion.  It  Mill  teach  him  to  look 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world  as  his  brethren,  travelling 
the  same  road,  and  subject  to  the  like  calamities 
Avith  himself;  it  Avill  prompt  his  wish  to  alleviate  and 
assuage  the  bitterness  of  their  sufferings,  and  extin- 
guish in  his  heart  every  sentiment  of  malevolence  or 
of  envy. 

Amidst  the  tide  of  pleasure  which  flows  on  a  mind 
of  little  sensibility,  there  may  be  much  social  joy 
without  any  social  affection ;  but,  in  a  heart  of  the 
mould  I  allude  to  above,  though  the  joy  may  be  less, 
there  will,  I  believe,  be  more  happiness  and  more 
virtue. 

It  is  rarely  from  the  precepts  of  the  moralist,  or 
the  mere  sense  of  duty,  that  we  accpiire  the  virtues 
of  gentleness,  disinterestedness,  benevolence,  and  hu- 
manity. The  feelings  must  be  won,  as  well  as  the 
reason  convinced,  before  men  change  their  conduct. 
To  them  the  world  addresses  itself,  and  is  heard :  it 
offers  ])leasure  to  the  present  hour;  and  the  promise 
of  satisfjiction  in  the  future  is  too  often  preached  in 
vain.  But  he  who  can  feel  that  luxury  of  pensive 
tenderness  of  which  I  have  given  some  faint  sketches 
in  this  paper  will  not  easily  be  won  from  the  pride 
of  virtue,  and  the  dignity  of  thought,  to  the  inordinate 
gratifications  of  vice,  or  the  intemperate  amusements 
of  folly. 

V. 
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Insanit  vctcrcs  siaiiias  Damas'ippns  cmcndo. 

HOR. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 
SIR, 

As  I  am  persuaded  that  you  Avill  not  tliink  it  m  itli- 
out  the  province  of  a  work  such  as  yours  to  tlu-ovr 
your  eye  sometimes  upon  the  inferior  ranks  of  life, 
M'here  there  is  any  error  tliat  calls  loud  for  amend- 
ment, I  will  make  no  apology  for  sending  you  the 
following  narrative. 

I  was  married,  about  five  years  ago,  to  a  young 
man  in  a  good  way  of  business  as  a  grocer,  whose 
character,  for  sobriety  and  diligence  in  his  trade,  was 
such  as  to  give  me  the  assurance  of  a  very  comfortable 
establishment  in  the  meantime,  and,  in  case  Pro- 
vidence should  bless  us  with  children,  the  prospect  of 
making  a  tolerable  ])rovisioii  for  them.  For  three 
years  after  our  marriage  there  never  was  a  happier 
couple.  Our  shop  was  so  well  freqtiented  as  to 
require  the  constant  attendance  of  both  of  us;  and, 
as  it  was  my  greatest  pleasure  to  see  the  cheerful 
activity  of  my  husband,  and  the  obliging  attention 
which  he  showed  to  every  customer,  he  has  often, 
during  that  happy  time,  declared  to  me,  that  the 
sight  of  my  face  behind  the  coiuiter  (tliough  indeed, 
sir,  my  looks  are  but  homely)  made  him  think  his 
humble  condition  far  more  blessed  tlian  that  of  the 
wealthiest  of  our  neighbours,  whose  possessions  de- 
prived them  of  the  high  satisfaction  of  purchasing, 
VOL.  ?.  I 
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by  their  daily  labour^  tlie  comfort  and  happiness  of  a 
beh»ved  object. 

In  the  evenings^  after  our  small  repast,  which,  if 
the  day  had  been  more  than  usually  busj'^,  we  some- 
times ventured  to  finish  with  a  glass  or  two  of  j)unch ; 
while  my  husband  was  constantly  engaged  with  his 
books  and  accoimts,  it  was  my  employment  to  sit  by 
his  side  knitting,  and  at  the  same  time  to  tend  the 
cradle  of  our  first  child,  a  girl,  who  is  now  a  fine 
prattling  creature  of  four  years  of  age,  and  begins 
already  to  give  me  some  little  assistance  in  the  care 
of  her  younger  brother  and  sister. 

Such  was  the  picture  of  our  little  family,  in  which' 
we  once  enjoyed  all  the  happiness  that  virtuous  in- 
dustry, and  the  most  perfect  affection,  can  bestow. 
But  those  pleasing  days,  Mr.  Mirror,  are  now  at  an 
end. 

The  sources  of  unhappiness  in  my  situation  are  very 
different  from  those  of  other  unfortunate  married  per- 
sons. It  is  not  of  my  husband's  idleness  or  extrava- 
gance, his  ill-nature  or  his  avarice,  that  I  have  to 
complain ;  neither  are  we  unliai)py  from  any  decrease 
of  affection,  or  disagreement  in  our  opinions.  But  I 
will  not,  sir,  keej)  you  longer  in  suspense.  In  short, 
it  is  my  misfortune  that  my  husband  is  become  a  man 
of  taste. 

The  first  symptom  of  this  malady,  for  it  is  now 
become  a  disease  indeed,  manifested  itself,  as  I  have 
said,  about  two  years  ago,  when  it  Mas  my  husband's 
ill-luck  to  receive  one  day  from  a  customer,  in  pay- 
ment of  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  crooked  piece  of  silver, 
which  he,  at  first,  mistook  for  a  shilling,  but  found, 
on  examination,  to  have  some  strange  characters  upon 
it,  which  neither  of  us  could  make  any  thing  of.  An 
acquaintance  coming  in,  Avho,  it  seems,  had  some 
knowledge  of  those  matters,  declared  it  at  once  to 
be  a  very  curious  coin  of  yilcxnixler  {he  Third ;  and. 
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affirming  that  he  knew  a  virtuoso  wlio  would  be 
extremely  glad  to  he  possessed  of  it,  bid  liim  half  a 
guinea  for  it  upon  the  spot.  My  poor  husband,  who 
knew  as  little  o^  Alccvatider  the  Third  a,9  oi  Alexander 
the  Great,  or  his  other  namesake,  the  coppersmith, 
was  nevertheless  persuaded,  from  the  extent  of  the 
offer,  and  the  opinion  he  had  of  his  friend's  discern- 
ment, tliat  he  fl'as  possessed  of  a  very  valuable  cu- 
riosity; and  in  this  he  Mas  fully  confirmed,  when,  on 
showing  it  to  the  virtuoso  above-mentioned,  he  was 
immediately  offered  triple  the  former  sum.  This  too 
Avas  rejected,  and  the  crooked  coin  was  now  judged 
to  be  inestimable.  It  would  tire  your  patience,  Mr. 
Mirror,  to  describe  minutely  the  progress  of  my 
husband's  delirium.  The  neighbours  soon  heard  of 
our  acquisition,  and  flocked  to  be  indulged  Avith  a 
sight  of  it.  Others  who  had  valuable  curiosities  of 
the  same  kind,  but  who  were  prudent  enough  not  to 
reckon  them  quite  beyond  all  price,  Avere,  by  much 
entreaty,  prevailed  on  by  my  husband  to  exchange 
them  for  guineas,  half-guineas,  and  crown-pieces ;  so 
that,  in  about  a  month's  time,  he  could  boast  of  being 
possessed  of  twenty  pieces,  all  of  inestimable  value, 
which  cost  him  only  the  trifling  sum  of  18/.  \'2s.  6d. 

But  the  malady  did  not  rest  here ;  it  is  a  dreadful 
thing,  Mr.  Mirror,  to  get  a  taste.  It  ranges  from 
'  heaven  above,  to  the  earth  beneath,  and  to  the  waters 
vnider  tlie  earth.'  Every  production  of  nature  or  of 
art,  remarkable  either  for  beauty  or  deformity,  but 
particularly  if  either  scarce  or  old,  is  now  the  object 
of  my  husband's  avidity.  The  profits  of  our  business, 
once  considerable,  but  now  daily  diminishing,  are  ex- 
pended, net  only  on  coins,  but  on  shells,  lumps  of  dif- 
ferent coloured  stones,  dried  butterflies,  old  pictures, 
ragged  books,  and  worm-eaten  parchments. 

Our  house,  which  it  was  once  my  highest  pleasure 
to  keep  in  order,  it  would  be  now  equally  vain  to 
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attempt  cleaning  as  the  ark  of  Noah.  The  children's 
bed  is  supplied  by  an  Indian  canoe;  and  the  poor 
little  creatures  sleep  three  of  them  in  a  hammock, 
slung  up  to  the  roof  betMecn  a  stuffed  crocodile  and 
the  skeleton  of  a  calf  with  two  heads.  Even  the  com- 
modities of  our  shop  have  been  turned  out  to  make 
room  for  trash  and  vermin.  Kites,  owls,  and  bats, 
are  perched  upon  the  top  of  our  shelves;  and  it  was 
but  yesterday,  that,  putting  my  hand  into  a  glass  jar 
that  used  to  contain  pickles,  I  laid  hold  of  a  large 
tarantula  in  place  of  a  mangoe. 

In  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  Mr,  Mirror,  I  have 
been  often  tempted  to  revenge  myself  on  the  objects 
of  my  husband's  frenzy,  by  burning,  smashing,  and 
destroying  them  witliout  mercy;  but,  besides  that 
such  violent  procediu-e  might  have  effects  too  dread- 
ful upon  a  brain  which,  I  fear,  is  already  much  un- 
settled, I  could  not  take  such  a  course  Avithout  being 
guilty  of  a  fraud  to  our  creditors,  several  of  whom 
will,  I  believe,  sooner  or  later,  find  it  their  only  means 
of  reimbursement,  to  take  back  each  man  his  own 
monsters. 

Meantime,  sir,  as  my  husband  constantly  peruses 
your  paper  (one  instance  of  his  taste  which  I  cannot 
object  to),  I  have  some  small  hopes  that  a  good  effect 
may  be  produced  by  giving  him  a  fair  view  of  himself 
in  your  moral  looking-glass.  If  such  should  be  the 
happy  consequence  of  your  publishing  this  letter,  you 
shall  have  the  sinccrest  thanks  of  a  grateful  heart, 
from  your  now  disconsolate  humble  servant, 

Rebecca  Prune. 

I  cannot  help  expressing  my  suspicion  that  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Prune  has  got  somebody  to  write  her  letter. 
If  she  MTOte  it  herself,  I  am  afraid  it  maybe  thought 
that  the  grocer's  wife,  who  is  so  knowing  in  M'hat  she 
describes,  and  can  joke  so  learnedly  on  her  spouse's 
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ignorance  of  llie  three  Ale^vividers,  lias  not  nuicli 
reason  to  complain  of  her  Inisband  being  a  man  of 
taste. 

Her  case^  however,  is  truly  distressful,  and  in  the 
particular  species  of  her  husband's  disorder,  rather 
uncommon.  The  taste  of  a  man  in  liis  station  ge- 
nerally looks  for  some  reputation  from  his  neighbours 
and  tlie  world,  and  M'alks  out  of  doors  to  show  itself 
to  both. 

I  remember,  a  good  many  years  ago,  to  have  visited 
the  villa  of  a  citizen  of  Bath,  who  had  made  a  con- 
siderable fortune  by  the  profession  of  a  toyman  in  that 
city.  It  was  curious  to  observe  how  much  he  had 
carried  the  ideas  of  his  trade  into  his  liouse  and 
grounds,  if  such  might  be  called  a  kind  of  Gothic 
building,  of  about  18  feet  by  12,  and  an  enclosure, 
somewhat  short  of  an  acre.  The  first  had  only  a  few 
closets  within ;  but  it  made  a  most  gallant  and  warlike 
show  without.  It  had  turrets  about  the  size  of  the 
h'lng  at  nine  pins,  and  battlements  like  the  side-crust 
of  a  Christmas  goose-pie.  To  complete  the  appear- 
ance of  a  castle,  we  entered  by  a  draivbridge,  which, 
in  construction  and  dimensions,  exactly  resembled 
the  lid  of  a  travelling  trunk.  To  the  right  of  the 
house  was  a  puddle,  which,  however,  was  dignified 
with  the  name  of  a  harbour,  defended  by  two  redoubts, 
under  cover  of  which  lay  a  vessel  of  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  bathing-tub,  mounting  a  parcel  of  old  tooth- 
pich-cases,  fitted  up  into  guns,  and  manned  with  some 
of  the  toyman's  little  family  of  plaything  figures,  with 
red  jackets  and  striped  trowsers,  whom  he  had  im- 
pressed into  the  service.  The  place  where  this  vessel 
lay,  a  fat  little  man,  whom  I  had  met  on  the  shore, 
who  seemed  an  intimate  acquaintanceof  theproprietor, 
informed  me  was  called  Spithead,  and  the  ship's  name, 
he  told  me,  pointing  to  the  picture  on  her  stern,  Avas 
the  Victory. 

I  3 
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This  gentleman  afterwards  conducted  me^  not 
without  some  fear,  across  a  Cliinese  bridge,  to  a 
pagoda,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  assume  the  pos- 
ture of  devotion,  as  there  was  not  room  to  stand  up- 
right. On  tlie  sides  of  tlie  great  serpentine  walk,  as 
lie  termed  it,  by  which  we  returned  from  tliis  edifice, 
I  found  a  device,  which  my  cicerone  looked  upon  as 
a  master-stroke  of  genius.  The  ground  was  shaped 
into  the  figures  of  the  different  suits  of  cards;  so  that 
here  was  the  heart  walk,  the  diamond  walk,  the  club 
walk,  and  the  spade  walk,  the  last  of  which  had  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  sure  to  produce  a  pun. 
On  my  observing  how  pleasant  and  ingenious  all  this 
was,  my  conductor  answered,  '  Ay,  ay,  let  him  alone 
for  that;  he  has  given  them  a  little  of  every  thing, 
you  see  :  and  so  he  may,  sir,  for  he  can  very  well 
afford  it.' 

I  believe  we  must  rest  the  matter  here.  In  this 
land  of  freedom  there  is  no  restraining  the  Uhertij  of 
being  ridiculous;  I  would  only  entreat  Mr.  Prune, 
and  indeed  many  of  his  betters,  to  have  some  regard 
for  their  wives  and  families,  and  not  to  make  fools  of 
themselves,  till,  like  the  Bath  toyman,  they  can  very 
well  afford  it. 
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Laitdahunt  alii  claram  Rltodan  aut  Mytclencn. 

HOR. 

Nothing  is  more  amusing  to  a  traveller  than  to 
observe  the  different  characters  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  through  M'hich  he  passes ;  and  to  find, 
upon  crossing  a  river  or  a  mountain,  as  marked  a 
difference  in  the  manners,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  people,  as  in  their  appearance,  their 
dress,  or  their  language.  Thus,  the  easy  vivacity  of 
the  French  is  as  opposite  to  the  dignified  gravity  of 
the  Sj)aniard  on  the  one  hand,  as  it  is  to  the  phleg- 
matic dulness  of  the  German  on  the  otlier.  But, 
though  all  allow  that  every  nation  has  some  striking 
feature,  some  distinguishing  characteristic,  philoso- 
phers are  not  agreed  as  to  the  causes  of  that  distinc- 
tion. Montesquieu  has  exerted  all  the  powers  of  his 
genius  to  prove,  that  difference  of  climate  is  the  chief, 
or  the  only  cause  of  the  difference  of  national  cha- 
racters; aiid  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  opinion  of  so 
great  a  man  should  have  gained  much  ground.  None 
of  his  followers  has  carried  the  matter  farther  than 
the  author  of  Recherches  Philosophiqties  sur  les  Ame- 
nca'ins,  whose  chief  object  seems  to  have  been  to  show, 
that  the  climate  of  America  is  of  such  a  nature,  that, 
from  its  baneful  influence,  even  the  human  species  has 
degenerated  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  I  have  often  doubted 
as  to  the  justness  of  this  opinion ;  and,  though  I  do 
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not  mean  to  deny  that  climate  lias  an  influence  on 
man^  as  well  as  on  other  animals,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  Montesquieu,  and  the  wi'iters  M'ho  have 
adopted  his  system,  have  attributed  by  far  too  much 
to  it. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  man  is  less  affected  by  the 
influence  of  climate  than  any  other  animal.  But  of 
all  the  human  race,  an  American  savage  seems  to  ap- 
proach the  nearest,  in  the  general  condition  of  his 
life,  to  the  brute  creation,  and,  of  consequence,  ought 
to  be  most  subject  to  the  power  of  climate.  And 
yet,  if  we  compare  an  Indian  with  an  European  pea- 
sant or  manufacturer,  we  shall  be  apt  to  think,  that 
the  former,  considered  as  an  individual,  holds  a  higher 
rank  in  the  scale  of  being  than  the  latter. 

The  savage,  quitting  his  cabin,  goes  to  the  assem- 
bly of  his  tribe,  and  there  delivers  his  sentiments  on 
the  affairs  of  his  little  nation  with  a  spirit,  a  force, 
and  an  energy,  that  might  do  honour  to  an  European 
orator.  Thence  he  goes  to  make  war  upon  his  foes; 
and  in  the  field  discovers  a  sagacity  in  his  strata- 
gems, a  boldness  in  his  designs,  a  perseverance  in  his 
operations,  joined  Avith  a  patience  of  fatigue  and  of 
suffering,  that  have  long  been  objects  of  admiration, 
and  which  filled  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Worlds 
when  they  first  beheld  them,  with  wonder  and 
astonishment.  How  superior  such  a  being  to  one 
occupied,  day  after  day,  in  turning  the  head  of  a  pin, 
or  forming  the  shape  of  a  button,  and  possessing  not 
one  idea  beyond  the  business  in  which  he  is  inmiedi- 
ately  employed ! 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  no  fair  compari- 
son can  be  made  where  the  state  of  society  is  so  dif- 
ferent, the  necessary  effect  of  civilisation  being  to 
introduce  a  distinction  of  ranks,  and  to  sink  the 
lower  orders  of  men  far  beneath  that  station  to  which 
by  nature  they  are  entitled.     But  allo^ving  this  ob- 
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servation  to  be  just^  we  shall  finely  upon  comparing 
the  savage  of  America  with  the  savage  of  Europe^  as 
described  by  Ca;sar  and  Tacitus,  that  the  former  is 
at  least  equal  to  the  latter  in  all  the  virtues  above 
enumerated. 

We  need  not,  however,  go  so  far  for  instances,  to 
show,  that  other  causes  act  more  powerfully  than 
climate  in  forming  the  manners  and  fixing  the  cha- 
racters of  men.  London  and  Paris  are,  at  present, 
the  first  cities  in  Europe,  in  point  of  opulence  and 
number  of  inhabitants ;  and  in  no  other  part  of  the 
western  world  are  the  polite  and  elegant  arts  culti- 
vated to  such  advantage.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
those  cities  differ  essentially  in  manners,  sentiments, 
and  opinions ;  Avhile,  at  the  same  time,  they  breathe 
an  air  so  very  much  alike,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
impute  that  difference,  in  any  considerable  degree, 
to  difference  of  climate;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  not 
be  a  difficult  task  to  point  out  various  other  causes, 
which  may  enable  us  to  account  sufficiently  for  the 
distinction  between  the  national  character  of  the  two 
people. 

In  France,  the  power  of  the  great  nobles  was 
sooner  reduced  Avithin  bounds  than  in  England;  and, 
in  proportion  as  their  power  fell,  that  of  the  monarch 
rose.  But  no  sooner  was  the  authority  of  the  crown 
established  on  a  firm  basis  than  the  court  became  an 
object  of  the  first  attention  and  importance.  Every 
man  of  genius,  of  distinction,  and  of  rank,  hastened 
thither,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  that  encourage- 
ment which  his  talents  merited,  or  of  being  able  to 
display,  on  the  only  projjer  theatre,  those  advantages 
which  he  possessed,  either  in  reality,  or  in  his  own 
imagination. 

Thus  Paris,  the  seat  of  the  court,  became  the  centre 
of  all  that  was  great  and  noble,  elegant  and  polite. 
The  manners  every  day  became  more  and  more  po- 
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lished ;  and  no  man  who  did  not  possess  the  talents 
necessary  to  make  himself  agi-eeable  could  expect  to 
rise  in  the  world,  however  great  his  abilities  might 
otherwise  be.  The  pleasures  of  society  were  culti- 
vated with  care  and  assiduity;  and  nothing  tended 
more  to  promote  them  than  that  free  intercourse 
which  soon  came  to  take  place  between  the  sexes. 
All  men  studied  to  acquire  those  graces  and  accom- 
plishments by  which  alone  they  could  liope  to  re- 
commend themselves  to  the  ladies^,  whose  influence 
pervaded  every  branch  of  government  and  every  de- 
partment of  the  state. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  crown  gained 
little  by  the  fall  of  the  nobility.  The  high  preroga- 
tive exerted  by  the  princes  of  the  Tudor  race  was 
of  short  duration.  A  third  order  soon  arose,  that, 
for  a  time,  trampled  alike  on  the  throne  and  the 
nobles.  And  even  after  the  constitution  was  at  length 
happily  settled,  the  sovereign  remained  so  limited  in 
power  and  in  revenue,  that  his  court  never  acquired 
a  degi-ee  of  influence  or  splendor  at  all  comparable  to 
that  of  the  French  monarch.  London  had  become 
so  great  and  opulent  by  its  extensive  commerce,  tliat 
the  residence  of  the  court  could  add  little  to  that 
consideration  in  which  it  was  already  held.  This 
circumstance  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  manners. 
What  was  looked  upon  as  a  virtue  at  Paris  was  in 
London  considered  as  a  vice.  There  industry  and 
frugality  were  so  essentially  requisite,  that  every 
elegant  accomplishment  was  rejected  as  incompatible 
with  those  great  commercial  virtues. 

The  dark  and  gloomy  spirit  of  fanaticism,  which 
prevailed  so  universally  in  England  during  the  last 
century,  served  as  an  additional  barrier  against  the 
progress  of  })oliteness  and  elegance  of  manners.  Add 
to  this,  that  tlie  Englisli  (owing  perhaps  to  the  supe- 
rior degree  of  liberty  they  enjoy,  and  to  their  high 
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independent  spirit)  have  ever  been  more  attached  to 
a  countrj'^  life  than  any  civilised  people  in  Europe  ; 
and  this  last  circumstance,  slight  as  it  may  appear, 
has  perhaps  had  as  powerful  an  influence  as  any  I 
have  mentioned.  A  man  who  lives  in  retirement 
may  be  sincere,  open,  honourable,  above  dissimulation, 
and"  free  from  disguise  ;  but  he  never  can  possess  that 
ease  of  behaviour,  and  that  elegance  of  manners, 
which  nothing  but  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  and  the  habit  of  mingling  in  society,  and  of 
conversing  with  persons  of  different  ranks  and  dif- 
ferent characters  can  bestow. 

Let  VIS  not  repine,  however,  at  the  superiority  of 
our  neighbours  in  this  respect.  It  is,  perhaps,  im- 
possible to  possess,  at  once,  the  useful  and  the  agree- 
able qualities  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  if  ease  and 
politeness  be  only  attainable  at  the  expense  of  sin- 
cerity in  the  men,  and  chastity  in  the  women,  I  flatter 
myself,  there  are  few  of  my  readers  who  would  not 
think  the  purchase  made  at  too  high  a  price. 

I  have  of  late  remarked,  witli  regret,  an  affectation 
of  the  manners  of  France,  and  a  disposition  in  some 
of  the  higher  ranks  to  introduce  into  this  island  that 
species  of  gallantry  Avhich  has  so  long  prevailed  in 
that  nation.  But,  happily,  neither  the  ha)»ts,  the  dis- 
positions, the  genius  of  our  people,  nor  that  mixture 
of  ranks  which  our  constitution  necessarily  produces, 
will  admit  of  it.  In  France,  they  contrive  to  throw 
over  their  greatest  excesses  a  veil  so  delicate  and  so 
fine,  as  in  some  measure  to  hide  the  deformity  of  vice, 
and  even  at  times  to  bestow  upon  it  the  semblance  of 
virtue.  But  with  us,  less  delicate  and  less  refined, 
vice  appears  in  its  native  colours,  without  conceal- 
ment and  without  disguise ;  and  were  the  gallantry 
of  Paris  transplanted  into  this  soil,  it  would  soon 
degenerate  into  gross  debauchery.  At  present  my 
countrywomen  are  equally  respected  for  their  virtue 
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as  admired  for  their  beauty;  and  I  trust  it  will  be 
long  before  they  cease  to  be  so. 
M. 
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My  friend  Mr.  Umphraville's  early  retirement,  and 
long  residence  in  the  country,  have  given  him  many 
peculiarities,  to  Avhich,  had  he  continued  longer  in 
the  world,  and  had  a  freer  intercourse  with  mankind, 
he  would  probably  not  have  been  subject.  These  give 
to  his  manner  an  apparent  hardness,  Avhich,  in  reality, 
is  widely  different  from  his  natural  disposition. 

As  he  passes  much  time  in  study  and  solitude,  and 
is  naturally  of  a  thoughtful  cast,  the  subjects  of  which 
he  reads,  and  the  opinions  M'liich  he  forms,  make  a 
strong  and  deep  impression  on  his  mind ;  they  be- 
come, as  it  Mere,  friends  and  companions  from  whom 
he  is  unwilling  to  be  separated.  Hence  he  commonly 
shows  a  disposition  to  take  a  lead  in,  and  give  the 
tone  to  conversation,  and  delivers  his  opinions  too 
much  in  the  manner  of  a  lecture.  And,  though  this 
curiosity  and  love  of  information  concur  with  that 
politeness  which  he  is  ever  studious  to  observe,  to 
make  him  listen  with  patience  and  attention  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
is  apt  to  deliver  his  own  with  an  imcommon  degree 
of  warmth,  and  I  have  very  seldom  found  him  dis- 
posed to  siUTender  them. 

I  find,  however,  nothing  disagreeable  in  this  pc- 
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culiarity  of  my  friend.  Tlie  natural  strength  of  liis 
understanding,  tlie  extent  of  liis  knoM'ledge,  and  that 
degree  of  taste  m  hieh  he  has  derived  from  a  strong 
conception  of  the  sublime,  the  tender,  and  the  beauti- 
ful, assisted  by  an  extensive  acquaintance  v.ith  the 
elegant  writers,  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
render  his  conversation,  in  many  respects,  both  in- 
structive and  entertaining ;  and  that  singularity  of 
opinion,  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  his  want 
of  opportunities  of  comparing  his  own  ideas  with  those 
of  others,  affords  me  an  additional  pleasure.  But, 
above  all,  I  am  delighted  with  the  goodness  of  heart 
which  breaks  forth  in  every  sentiment  he  delivers. 

Mr,  Umphraville's  sister,  who  is  often  present,  and 
sometimes  takes  a  part  in  those  conversations,  is  of  a 
character  at  once  amiable  and  respectable. 

In  her  earlier  days  she  spent  much  of  her  time  in 
the  perusal  of  novels  and  romances :  but  though  she 
still  retains  a  partiality  for  the  few  works  of  that 
kind  which  are  possessed  of  merit,  her  reading  is  now 
chiefly  confined  to  works  of  a  graver  cast. 

Miss  Umphraville,  though  she  has  not  so  much 
learning,  possesses,  perhaps,  no  less  ability  as  a  wo- 
man, than  her  brother  does  as  a  man ;  and,  having 
less  peculiarity  in  her  Avay  of  thinking,  has,  conse- 
quently, a  knowledge  better  fitted  for  common  life. 
It  is  pleasing  to  observe  how  Miss  Umphraville,  while 
she  always  appears  to  act  an  under-part,  and  some- 
times, indeed,  not  to  act  a  part  at  all,  yet  watches 
with  a  tender  concern  over  the  singularities  of  her 
brother's  disposition ;  and  without  betraying  the 
smallest  consciousness  of  her  power,  generally  con- 
trives to  direct  him  in  the  most  material  parts  of  his 
conduct. 

Mr.  Umphraville  is  the  best  master,  and  the  best 
landlord,  that  ever  lived.    The  rents  of  his  estate  have 
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undergone  scarce  any  alteration  since  he  came  to  the 
possession  of  it;  and  his  tenants  too  are  nearly  the 
same.  The  ancient  possessors  have  never  been  re- 
moved from  motives  of  interest,  or  without  some  very 
particular  reason ;  and  the  few  new  ones  he  has  chosen 
to  introduce  are,  for  the  most  part,  persons  who  have 
been  servants  in  his  family,  whose  fidelity  and  attach- 
ment he  has  rewarded  by  a  small  farm  at  a  low  rent. 

I  have  had  many  a  pleasant  conversation,  about 
sunset  in  a  summer  evening,  with  those  venerable 
grey-headed  villagers.  Their  knowledge  of  country- 
aifairs,  the  sagacity  of  their  remarks,  and  the  manner, 
acquired  by  a  residence  in  Mr.  Umphraville's  family, 
M'ith  which  they  are  accustomed  to  deliver  them,  have 
afforded  me  much  entertainment. 

It  is  delightful  to  hear  them  run  out  in  pi*aises  of 
their  landlord.  They  have  told  me  there  is  not  a 
person  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  stands  in  need  of 
his  assistance,  who  has  not  felt  the  influence  of  his 
generosity;  which,  they  say,  endears  him  to  the 
whole  country.  Yet,  such  is  the  effect  of  that  re- 
served and  particular  manner  which  my  friend  has 
contracted,  that  while  his  good  qualities  have  pro- 
cured him  great  esteem,  and  the  disinterestedness  of 
his  disposition,  with  the  opinion  entertained  of  his 
honour  and  integrity,  has  always  prevented  him  from 
falling  into  disputes  or  quarrels  with  his  neighbours, 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  with  whom  he  lives  on 
terms  of  familiarity. 

Mr.  Umphraville,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life, 
had  an  attachment  to  an  amiable  young  lady.  Their 
situation  at  that  time  might  have  made  an  avowal  of 
his  passion  equally  fatal  to  both ;  and,  though  it  was 
not  without  a  severe  struggle,  Mr.  Umphraville  had 
firmness  enough  to  suppress  the  declaration  of  an 
attachment  he  was  unable  to  subdue.     The  lady. 
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some  time  after^  married;  since  that  period  Mr. 
Umphraville  has  never  seen  her^  or  been  known  so 
much  as  once  to  mention  her  name ;  but  I  am  cre- 
dibly informed,  that,  by  his  interest,  her  eldest  son 
has  obtained  high  preferment  in  the  army.  The 
only  favour  which  Mr.  Umphraville  ever  asked  from 
any  great  man  Avas  for  this  young  gentleman;  but 
neither  the  lady  herself,  nor  any  of  her  family,  know 
by  whose  influence  his  advancement  has  been  pro- 
cui'ed. 

Though  it  is  possible,  that,  if  Mr.  Umphraville 
liad  married  at  an  early  period  of  life,  his  mind, 
even  in  a  state  of  retirement,  would  have  retained  a 
polish,  and  escaped  many  of  those  peculiarities  it  has 
now  contracted ;  yet,  I  own,  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  believe  his  remaining  single  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance. Nor  have  my  fair  readers  any  reason  to  be 
offended  at  the  remark :  great  talents,  even  in  a  ge- 
nerous and  benevolent  mind,  are  sometimes  attended 
with  a  certain  want  of  pliability,  which  is  ill  suited 
to  the  cordialities  of  domestic  life.  A  man  of  such 
a  disposition  as  Mr.  Umphraville  has  now  acquired 
might  consider  the  delicacj',  the  vivacitj',  and  the 
line  shades  of  female  character,  as  frivolous  and  be- 
neath attention ;  or  at  least  might  be  unable,  for 
any  length  of  time,  to  receive  pleasure  from  those 
indulgences,  which  minds  of  a  softer  mould  may  re- 
gard as  the  great  and  amiable  perfection  of  M'hat  Mr. 
Pope  calls 

'  The  last  best  work  of  Heaven.' 

With  all  those  respectable  talents  which  Mr.  Um- 
phraville possesses,  with  all  that  generosity  of  senti- 
ment, and  goodness  of  heart,  so  conspicuous  in  every 
thing  he  says  or  docs,  which  so  strongly  endear  him 
to  his  friends,  I  am  apt  to  think,  that,  in  the  very 
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intimate  connexion  of  the  married  life,  the  woman 
of  delicacy  and  sensibility  might  often  feel  herself 
hurt  by  the  peculiarities  of  character  to  which  he  is 
subject. 

the  situation  of  a  tcife  is,  in  this  respect,  very 
different  from  that  of  ?i  sister.  Miss  Umphraville's 
observation  of  her  brother's  peculiarities  neither 
lessens  her  esteem  nor  her  affection  for  him ;  these 
peculiarities  serve  only  to  increase  her  attention  to 
him,  and  to  make  her  more  solicitous  to  prevent  their 
effects.  But  in  that  still  closer  connexion  which  sub- 
sists between  husband  and  wife,  while  the  perception 
of  his  weakness  might  not  have  lessened  the  Avife's 
affection,  it  might  have  given  her  a  distress  which  a 
sister  will  not  be  apt  to  feel :  a  sister  may  observe  the 
weaknesses  of  a  brother  without  a  blush,  and  endea- 
vour to  correct  them  without  being  hurt;  a  wife 
might  be  able  to  do  neither. 

These  views  M'hich  I  have  given  of  Mr.  Umphra- 
ville  and  his  family  may,  perhaps,  appear  tedious  to 
my  readers.  In  givingtliis  detail,  I  am  afraid  I  have 
not  sufhciently  remembered,  that,  as  they  have  not 
the  same  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  gentleman 
which  I  have,  they  will  not  feel  the  same  interest  in 
what  relates  to  him. 
L.  S. 
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Tuntccnc  animis  corlcstihns  ircc? 

VlRG. 

While  so  many  subjects  of  contention  occupy  the 
votaries  of  business  and  ambition,   and   prove    the 
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source  of  discord,  envy,  jealousy,  and  rivalsliip,  among 
mankind,  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine  that  the  pur- 
suits and  employments  of  studious  and  literary  men 
AFOuld  be  carried  on  with  calmness,  good  temper,  and 
tranquillity.  The  philos«jphic  sage,  retired  from  the 
world,  who  hath  truth  for  the  object  of  his  inquiries, 
might  be  willing,  it  were  natural  to  suppose,  to  give 
up  his  own  system  when  he  found  it  at  variance  with 
truth,  and  would  never  quarrel  with  another  for 
adopting  a  different  one ;  and  the  man  of  elegance 
and  taste,  who  has  literary  entertainment  in  vieM', 
would  not,  one  should  think,  find  fault  with  the  like 
amusements  of  other  men,  or  dispute  with  rancour  or 
heat,  upon  mere  matters  of  taste.  But  the  fact  has 
been  otherwise  :  the  disputes  among  the  learned  have, 
in  every  age,  been  carried  on  with  the  utmost  viru- 
lence ;  and  men,  pretending  to  taste,  have  railed  at 
each  other  with  unparalleled  abuse.  Possibly  the 
abstraction  from  the  world,  in  which  the  philosopher 
lives,  may  render  him  more  impatient  of  contradiction 
than  those  who  mix  oftener  with  common  societies ; 
and  perhaps  that  fineness  and  delicacy  of  perception 
which  the  man  of  taste  acquires  may  be  more  liable 
to  irritation  than  the  coarser  feelings  of  minds  less 
cultivated  and  improved, 

I  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  a  conversa- 
tion at  which  I  happened  lately  to  be  present.  Last 
week,  having  left  with  my  editor  materials  for  my 
next  paper,  I  went  to  the  country  for  a  few  days,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  a  friend,  whose  real  name  I  shall  con- 
ceal imder  that  of  Sylvester.  Sylvester,  when  a  young 
man,  had  retired  to  the  country,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded to  a  paternal  estate,  which  was  sufficient  for 
all  his  wants,  had  lived  almost  constantly  at  home. 
His  time  was  spent  chiefly  in  study,  and  he  had  pub- 
lished some  performances  which  did  honoiu*  to  his 
genius  and  his  knoM'lcdgc,     During  all  this  time, 
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Sylvester  was  the  regular  correspondent  of  a  gentle- 
man wliom  I  shall  here  call  Alcander,  whose  taste  and 
pursuits  were  in  many  respects  similar  to  his  own. 
Alcander,  though  lie  was  not  an  author  like  Sylvester, 
had  from  nature  a  very  delicate  taste,  which  had 
been  much  improved  by  culture.  From  a  variety  of 
accidents  the  two  friends  had  not  met  for  a  great 
number  of  years;  but  while  I  was  at  Sylvester's 
house  he  received  a  letter  from  Alcander,  notifying 
that  gentleman's  being  on  his  way  to  visit  him ;  and 
soon  after  he  arrived  accordingly. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  pleasure  which  the 
two  friends  felt  at  meeting.  After  the  first  saluta- 
tions, their  discourse  took  a  literary  turn.  I  was  de- 
lighted, as  well  as  instructed,  with  the  remarks  which 
were  made  upon  men  and  books,  by  two  persons  of 
extensive  information  and  accomplished  taste;  and 
the  warmth  Avith  which  they  made  them  added  a 
relish  to  their  observations.  The  conversation  lasted 
till  it  was  very  late,  when  my  host  and  his  friend  re- 
tired to  their  apartments,  much  ])leased  M'ith  each 
other,  and  in  full  expectation  of  additional  entertain- 
ment from  a  continuation  of  such  intercourse  at  the 
return  of  a  new  day. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  their  literary  dis- 
course Avas  resumed.  It  turned  on  a  comparison  of 
the  diflferent  genius  and  merit  of  the  French  and 
English  authors.  Syh'ester  said,  he  thought  there 
was  a  poAA'er  of  reasoning,  a  strength  of  genius,  and 
a  depth  of  reflection  in  the  English  authors,  of  Avhich 
the  French,  in  general,  Avere  incapable;  and  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  preference  lay  greatly  on  the  side 
of  the  Avriters  of  our  oaati  country.  Alcander  begged 
leave  to  differ  from  him ;  he  admitted  there  Avas  an 
appearance  of  depth  in  many  of  the  English  authors, 
but  he  said  it  Avas  false  and  holloAv.  He  maintained, 
that  the  seeking  after  something  profound  had  led 
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into  many  useless  metaphysical  disquisitions,  in  which 
the  writer  had  no  real  merits  nor  could  the  reader 
find  any  real  advantage.  I3ut  the  French  authors,  he 
said,  excelled  in  remarks  on  life  and  character,  which, 
as  tliey  were  founded  on  actual  observation,  might  be 
attended  with  much  utility,  and  as  they  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  liveliest  manner,  could  not  fail  to  give 
the  highest  entertainment.  Alcander,  in  the  course 
of  his  argument,  endeavoured  to  illustrate  it  by  a 
comparison  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  authors 
of  both  countries.  Sylvester,  finding  those  writers, 
whom  he  had  studied  with  attention,  and  imitated 
with  success,  so  warmly  attacked,  rej)lied  with  some 
heat,  as  if  he  thought  it  tended  to  the  disparagement 
of  his  own  compositions.  Sylvester  said  something 
about  French  frivolity;  and  Alcander  replied  with  a 
sarcasm  on  metaphysical  absurdity. 

Finding  the  conversation  take  this  unlucky  turn, 
I  endeavoured  to  change  the  subject ;  and  from  the 
comparison  of  the  English  and  French  authors,  took 
occasion  to  mention  that  period  of  English  literature, 
which  has  been  frequently  termed  the  Augustan  age 
of  England,  when  that  constellation  of  wits  appeared 
which  illuminated  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

But  this  subject  of  conversation  was  as  unfortunate 
as  the  former.  Sylvester  is  a  professed  admirer  of 
Swift,  to  \vhom  his  attachment  is  perhaps  heightened 
by  a  little  toryism  in  his  political  principles.  Al- 
cander is  a  keen  whig,  and  as  great  an  admirer  of 
Addison.  As  the  conversation  had  grown  rather 
M^arm  on  a  general  comparison  of  the  authors  of  one 
country  Avith  those  of  another,  so  its  warmth  was 
much  greater  when  the  comparison  was  made  of  two 
particular  favourite  authors.  Sylvester  talked  of  the 
strength,  the  dignity,  the  forcible  observation,  and 
the  wit  of  Swift ;  Alcander,  of  the  ease,  the  grace- 
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fulness,  the  native  and  agreeable  humour  of  Addison. 
From  remarks  upon  tlieir  writings  they  went  to  their 
characters.  Sylvester  ST)oke  in  praise  of  openness  and 
spirit,  and  threw  out  something  against  envy,  jea- 
k)usy,  and  meanness.  Alcander  inveighed  against 
pride  and  ill-nature,  and  pronounced  an  eulogium  ou 
elegance,  philanthropy,  and  gentleness  of  manners. 
Sylvester  spoke  as  if  he  tliought  no  man  of  a  candid 
and  generous  mind  could  be  a  lover  of  Addison ; 
Alcander,  as  if  none  but  a  severe  and  ill-tempered 
one  could  endure  Swift. 

The  spirits  of  the  two  friends  were  now  heated  to 
a  violent  degree,  and  not  a  little  rankled  at  each 
other.  I  endeavoured  again  to  give  the  discourse  a 
new  direction,  and,  as  if  accidentally,  introduced 
something  about  the  Epistles  of  Fhalaris.  I  knew 
both  gentlemen  were  masters  of  the  dispute  upon  that 
subject,  which  has  so  much  divided  the  learned,  and 
I  thought  a  dry  question  of  this  sort  could  not  pos- 
sibly interest  them  too  much.  But  in  this  I  Mas  mis- 
taken, Sylvester  and  Alcander  took  different  sides 
upon  this  subject,  as  they  had  done  upon  the  former, 
and  supported  their  opinions  with  no  less  warmth 
than  before.  Each  of  them  catched  fire  from  every 
thing  his  opponent  said,  as  if  neither  could  think  well 
of  tlic  judgment  of  that  man  who  was  of  an  opinion 
different  from  liis  own. 

With  this  last  debate  the  conversation  ended.  At 
our  meeting  next  day,  a  formal  ])oliteness  took  place 
between  Sylvester  and  Alcander,  very  different  from 
that  openness  and  cordiality  of  manner  which  they 
showed  at  their  first  meeting.  The  last,  soon  after, 
took  his  departure ;  and,  I  believe,  neither  of  them 
felt  that  respect  for  each  other's  understanding,  nor 
that  warmth  of  affection,  which  they  entertained  be- 
fore this  visit. 
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Alas  !  the  tvro  friends  did  not  consider  that  it  was 
equally  owing  to  the  fault  of  each  that  their  friond- 
shi])  was  thus  changed  into  coldness  Both  attached 
to  the  same  pursuits^  and  accustomed  to  indxilge  them 
chiefly  in  seclusion  and  so'itvide,  they  had  been  too 
little  accustomed  to  bear  contradiction.  This  im- 
patience of  contradiction  had  not  been  corrected  in 
either,  by  attention  to  the  feelings  or  vicM  s  of  others ; 
and  the  Marmth  which  each  felt  in  supporting  his  own 
particular  opinion  prevented  him  from  giving  tlie 
proper  indulgence  to  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  tlie 
other. 

S. 
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This  day's  paper  I  devote  to  correspondents.  The 
first  of  the  two  letters  it  contains  was  brought  to  my 
editor  by  a  spruce  footman,  who,  upon  being  asked 
whence  he  came,  replied,  from  Mrs.  Meekly's. 

TO   THE   AUTHOR   OF    THE    MIRROR. 
SIR, 

The  world  has,  at  different  periods,  been  afflicted 
Avith  diseases  peculiar  to  the  times  in  which  they  ap- 
peared, and  the  facultj/  have,  Avith  great  ingenuity, 
contrived  certain  generic  names,  by  which  they  might 
be  distinguished,  it  being  a  quality  of  great  use  and 
comfort  in  a  physician  to  be  able  to  tell  precisely  of 
what  disorder  his  jiatient  is  likely  to  die.  The  ner- 
vous seems  to  be  the  ailment  in  greatest  vogue  at 
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present ;  a  species  of  disease,  which  I  am  apt  to  con- 
sider as  not  the  less  terrible  for  being  less  mortal  \\\^i\ 
many  others.  I  speak  not  from  personal  experience, 
Mr.  Mirror  ;  my  own  constitution,  thank  God !  is 
pretty  robust ;  but  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  af- 
flicted with  a  nervous  v'lfe. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  a  twentieth  part  of 
the  symptoms  of  this  lamentable  disorder,  or  of  the 
circumstances  by  wliich  its  paroxysms  are  excited  or 
increased.  Its  dependence  on  the  natural  phenomena 
of  the  iv'ind  and  iveathcr,  on  tlie  temperature  of  the 
air,  whether  hot  or  cold,  moist  or  dry,  might  be  ac- 
counted for ;  and  my  wife  would  then  be  in  no  worse 
situation  than  the  lady  in  a  red  cap  and  green  jacket, 
whose  figure  I  have  seen  in  the  little  Dutch  baro- 
meters, known  by  the  name  of  bcifiy houses.  But, 
beside  feeling  the  impression  of  tliose  particulars,  her 
disorder  is  brought  on  by  incidents  still  more  fre- 
quent, and  less  easy  to  be  foreseen,  than  even  the 
occasional  changes  in  our  atmosphere.  A  person 
running  hastily  up  or  down  stairs,  shutting  a  door 
roughly,  placing  the  tongs  on  the  left  side  of  the 
grate,  and  the  poker  on  the  right,  setting  the  china 
figures  on  the  mantel-piece  a  little  awry,  or  allowing 
the  tassel  of  the  bell-string  to  swing  but  for  a  mo- 
ment;  any  of  those  little  accidents  has  an  immediate 
and  irresistible  effect  on  the  nervous  system  of  my 
Avife,  and  produces  symptoms,  sometimes  of  languoi*, 
sometimes  of  irritation,  which  I  her  husband,  my 
three  children  by  a  former  marriage,  and  the  other 
members  of  our  family,  ecpially  feel  and  regret.  The 
above  causes  of  her  distemper  a  very  attentive  and 
diligent  discharge  of  our  several  duties  might  possi- 
'bly  prevent ;  but  even  our  involuntary  actions  are 
apt  to  produce  eflrects  of  a  similar  or  more  violent 
nature.  It  was  but  the  other  day  she  told  my  boy 
Dick  he  eat  his  pudding  so  voraciously,  as  almost  to 
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make  her  faint,  and  remonstrated  against  my  sneezing 
in  the  manner  I  did,  which,  she  said,  tore  her  poor 
nerves  in  pieces. 

One  thing  I  liave  observed  pecvdiar  to  this  dis- 
order, which  those  conve/sant  in  the  nature  of  sym- 
pathetic aifections  may  be  able  to  explain.  It  is  not 
always  produced  by  exactly  similar  causes,  if  such 
causes  exist  in  dissimilar  situations.  I  have  known 
my  Avife  squeezed  for  hours  in  a  side-dor,  dance  a 

whole  night  at  a  ^rt//,  have  my  Lord talking 

as  fast  and  as  loud  to  her  as  was  possible  there,  and 
Iier  nose  assailed  by  the  stink  of  a  whole  row  of  flam- 
beaux, at  going  in  and  coming  out,  without  feeling 
her  nerves  in  the  smallest  degree  affected ;  yet,  the 
very  day  after,  at  home,  she  could  not  bear  my  chair, 
or  the  chair  of  one  of  the  children,  to  come  within 
several  feet  of  hers ;  walking  up  stairs  jierfectly 
overcame  her ;  none  of  us  durst  talk  but  in  whispers  ; 
and  the  smell  of  my  buttered  roll  made  her  sick  to 
death. 

As  I  reckon  your  paper  a  proper  record  for  singular 
cases,  and  intolei-able  grievances  of  every  sort,  I  send 
the  above  for  your  insertion,  stating  it  according  to 
its  nature,  in  terms  as  physically  descriptive  as  my 
little  acquaintance  with  the  healing  art  can  supply. 
I  am,  &c. 

Joseph  Meekly. 

This  correspondent,  as  far  as  his  wife's  case  falls 
within  the  dej)artment  of  the  phj/sician,  I  must  refer 
to  my  very  learned  friends  Doctors  Cullen  and  Monro, 
who,  upon  being  proper/?/  attended,  will  give  him,  I 
am  persuaded,  as  sound  advice  as  it  is  in  the  power 
of  medical  skill  to  suggest.  In  point  of  prudence, 
to  which  only  my  prescriptions  apply,  I  can  advise 
nothing  so  jn-oper  for  Mr.  Meekly  himself  as  to  imi- 
tate the  conduct  of  the  Juishnnd  of  that  little  lady  he 
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describes^  the  mistress  of  the  Dutch  ba<\f/f/ousc ;  be- 
tween whom  and  his  wife^  tliough  there  subsists  a  very 
intimate  connexion,  there  is  yet  a  contract  of  a  par- 
ticular kind ;  whenever  the  gerUlonan  is  at  liome,  the 
lady  is  abroad,  and  vice  versa.  In  their  house,  in- 
deed, I  do  not  observe  any  children;  from  which  I 
conclude  that  they  have  all  been  sent  to  the  academy 
and  the  boarding-school. 
I. 


TO    THE   AUTHOR   OF   THE   MIRROR. 
SIR, 

To  reconcile  man  to  man,  has  been  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  moralists.  They  tell  us,  '  that  men  have 
one  common  original,  and  why  should  relations  quar- 
rel ?'  but  then  a  petulant  M'it  interposes,  and  ob- 
serves, that  the  original  is  not  near  enough  to  form  a 
strong  connexion  ;  and  if  the  modern  theory  of  vol- 
canoes be  true,  the  original  is  so  very  distant  as  not 
to  form  any  sensible  connexion  at  all.  The  Duke  of 
Aremberg  and  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  may  count 
kindred  with  the  Antediluvians ;  for  the  former  has 
such  a  pedigree  preserved  at  his  castle  at  Hainault, 
and  the  latter  has  set  forth  his  in  print ;  but  there 
are  few  genealogies  so  complete. 

We  are  next  told,  '  that  all  men  are  engaged  in 
one  common  journey  through  life,  and  why  should 
they  quarrel  on  the  road?'  The  answer  is  but  too 
obvious — we  do  not  quarrel  merely  for  the  sake  of 
quarrelling:  but  as  we  have  opportunity,  we  take 
the  road,  and  oblige  others,  for  our  conveniency,  to 
yield  it ;  m  hile  eagerly  galloping  to  the  next  stage, 
we  bespatter  those  who  are  in  our  way;  we  send  a 
.servant  before  to  bespeak  the  best  beds  at  the  inn, 
and  the  choice  of  the  larder ;  and  we  make  ourselves 
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as  important  and  as  troublesome  as  \re  can,  merely 
for  our  own  convenience  :  nay,  we  bribe  a  waiter  to 
give  us  all  his  attendance,  and  to  let  the  other  pas- 
sengers ring  till  their  arms  ache;  but  it  is  all  to 
render  ourselves  as  easy  as  possible. 

The  last  consideration  is,  '  that  we  are  all  hasten- 
ing to  one  common  grave,  and  why  should  we  quarrel 
vow,  since  our  quarrels  must  be  soon  at  an  end?' 
This  proves  that  our  disputes  must  be  short,  not  that 
they  may  not  be  sharp, 

I  remember  to  have  read  somewhere  of  a  people,  I 
think  to  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  who  had  a  name 
in  their  own  language,  which  answers  nearly  to  our 
word  brothers,  and  who  prided  themselves,  for  a  while, 
in  that  whimsical  appellation.  Their  tenets  were 
simple  and  full  of  benevolence,  and,  in  general,  so 
plain,  that  those  who  heard  them  for  the  first  time 
imagined  that  they  had  been  previously  acquainted 
with  them.  The  men  of  whom  I  speak  could  not 
have  any  long  contests,  for  they  were  all  hastening  to 
the  common  goal  of  mortality,  yet  their  disputes, 
although  short,  M'ere  sharp ;  early  did  they  begin  to 
Inte,  and,  as  soon  as  they  gained  strength,  they  de- 
voured each  other,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed. 
According  to  the  Scottish  phrase,  '  they  quarrelled 
about  the  turning  of  a  straw;'  they  vexed,  tormented, 
and  proscribed  each  other ;  nay,  some  assert  that  they 
cut  throats ;  but  still  they  declared  that  they  meant 
nothing  personal,  and,  for  a  long  while,  they  still  re- 
tained the  name  of  brothers. 

If  that  singular  people,  so  full  of  benevolence,  quar- 
relled incessantly  for  any  cause,  or  for  no  cause,  how 
(•an  it  be  expected  that  tve  should  walk  through  life 
to  the  grave  with  the  calm  and  inoffensive  solemnity 
of  mourners  at  an  interment,  especially  when  so  few 
of  us  have  time  to  bestow  our  thouglits  on  the  grave 
and  its  consequences  ? 

VOL.  I.  L 
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It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  man  to  man ;  but  it  is 
possible  to  bring  individuals  of  tlie  human  race  to  a 
better  understanding  with  each  other. 

I  might  dilate  this  proposition  in  a  feigned  tale,  or 
obscure  it  by  an  allegory ;  but  I  rather  choose  to 
prove  it  in  the  course  of  a  simple  narrative  of  matter 
of  fiiCt. 

While  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  enjoyed  power 
little  short  of  sovereign,  she  frequently  felt  the  sa- 
tirical lashes  of  Dr.  Swift ;  and,  when  disgraced,  she 
could  not  but  remember  them ;  for  she  had  a  quick 
sense  of  injuries,  and  her  nature  was  not  much  in- 
clined to  forgiveness. 

Thwarted  ambition,  great  wealth,  and  increasing 
years,  rendered  her  more  and  more  peevish :  she  hated 
courts  over  which  she  had  no  influence,  and  she  be- 
came at  length  the  most  ferocious  animal  that  is  suf- 
fered to  go  loose,  a  \\o\Qi\t  party-icoman. 

Every  one  knows,  that  as  her  Grace  was  obliged  to 
descend  from  the  highest  i-ound  of  the  ladder  of  am- 
bition, so  the  Doctor  Avas  not  allowed  to  mount  the 
first  step ;  and  his  disappointment  produced  the  like 
effects  on  him  as  lost  empire  had  done  on  her. 

Yet  tlie  Duchess  of  Marlborough  became  the  pas- 
sionate admirer  of  her  satirist,  and  was  even  willing 
to  forgive  him.  The  perusal  of  Gulliver's  Travels 
produced  this  moral  revolution  in  her  sentiments; 
and  that  which  debased  the  author  in  the  opinion  of 
many  of  his  friends  exalted  him  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough, 

There  are  now  lying  before  me  some  original  letters 
of  that  celebrated  lady.  '  Dean  Swift,'  says  she, 
'  gives  the  most  exact  account  of  kings,  ministers, 
bishops,  and  the  courts  of  justice,  that  is  possible  to 
be  writ. — I  could  not  help  wishing,  since  I  read  his 
books,  that  we  had  had  his  assistance  in  the  opposi- 
tion— for  I  could  easily  forgive  him  all  the  slaps  he 
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has  given  me  and  the  Duke  of  Marlboroxigh,  and  have 
thanked  him  heartily  whenever  he  would  please  to  do 
good/ 

In  another  letter  she  says,  '  I  most  heartily  wish 
that  in  this  park  I  had  s^ome  of  the  breed  of  those 
charming  creatures  Swift  speaks  of,  and  calls  the 
Houyhnhnms,  which  I  understand  to  be  horses,  so 
extremely  polite,  and  which  had  all  manner  of  good 
conversation  and  good  principles,  and  that  never  told 
a  lie,  and  charmed  him  so  that  he  could  not  endure 
his  own  country  when  he  returned :  he  says  there  is 
a  sort  of  creature  there  called  yahoos,  and  of  the  same 
species  with  us,  only  a  good  deal  uglier,  but  they  are 
kept  tied  up,  and  by  that  glorious  creature  the  horses, 
are  not  permitted  to  do  any  mischief.  You  will  think 
that  I  am  distracted  with  Dean  Swift,  but  I  really 
have  not  been  pleased  so  much  a  long  time  as  with 
Avhat  he  writes,  and  therefore  I  will  end  with  one 
of  his  sentences,  that  he  mortally  hates  kings  and 
ministers' 

Thus  the  duchess  '  became  distracted  with  Dean 
Swift ;'  and,  on  account  of  his  libel  against  human  na- 
ture, '  graciously  pardoned  his  libels  against  her  own 
sacred  person.' 

But  Dr.  Swift  knew  not  her  favourable  opinion  of 
him ;  for  he  left  in  manuscript  a  severer  invective 
against  her  than  any  that  he  had  published  in  his  life- 
time. Pity  that,  for  want  of  information,  the  mis- 
understanding should  still  have  subsisted  on  his  part ! 
The  good  offices  of  a  friend  might  easily  have  recon- 
ciled two  persons  so  much  connected  with  each  other 
by  the  common  ties  of  misanthrop)^ 

I  am,  &c. 

Adelus. 
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No.  22.     SATURDAY,  APRIL  10,  1779. 


S'lMcrum  cujpimus  vas  incrustarc. 

HOR. 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 
SIH, 

Your  Mirror,  it  seems,  possesses  uncommon  virtues, 
and  you  generously  hold  it  out  to  the  public,  that  we 
may  dress  our  cliaracters  at  it.  I  trust  it  is,  at  least, 
a  faithful  glass,  and  will  give  a  just  rejjrescntation  of 
those  lurking  imperfections  or  excellencies  which  we 
distinguish  with  difficulty,  or  sometimes  altogether 
overlook,  I  struggle,  therefore,  to  get  forward  in  the 
crowd,  and  to  set  before  your  moral  Mirror  a  per- 
sonage who  has  long  embarrassed  me. 

The  observation  of  character,  when  I  first  looked 
beyond  a  college  for  happiness,  formed  not  only  my 
amusement,  but,  for  some  years,  my  favoiu-ite  study. 
I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  early  to  imbibe  strict  no- 
tions of  morality  and  religion,  and  to  arrive  at  man- 
liood  in  perfect  ignorance  of  vicious  pleasure.  My 
lieart  was,  therefore,  led  to  place  its  hopes  of  happi- 
ness in  love  and  friendship :  but  books  had  taught  me 
to  dread  misplacing  my  affections.  On  this  account, 
anxious  to  gratify  the  soif  d'aimcr  that  engrossed 
me,  I  bent  the  whole  of  my  little  talents  to  discern 
the  characters  of  my  ac(piaintance ;  and,  blending 
sentiments  of  religiiui  with  high  notions  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, and  the  refined  intercourse  of  cultivated 
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minds,  I  fondly  Jioped,  that  where  I  once  formed  an 
attachment,  it  would  last  for  ever. 

In  this  state  of  mind  I  became  acquainted  with 
Cleone.  She  was  young  and  beautiful,  but  without 
that  dimpling  play  of  features  Avhich  indicates,  in 
some  women,  a  mind  of  extreme  sensibility.  Her 
eye  bespoke  good  sense,  and  was  sometimes  lighted 
up  M'ith  vivacity,  but  never  sparkled  with  the  keen- 
ness of  unrestrained  joy,  nor  melted  with  the  suffusion 
of  indulged  sorrow.  Her  manner  and  address  had  no 
tendency  to  familiarity;  it  was  genteel  rather  than 
graceful.  Her  voice  in  conversation  was  suited  to 
her  manner;  it  possessed  those  level  tones  which 
never  offend,  but  seldom  give  pleasure,  and  seldomer 
emotion. 

Her  conversation  was  plain  and  sensible.  Never 
attempting  wit  or  humour,  she  contented  herself  with 
expressing,  in  correct  and  unaffected  language,  just 
sentiments  on  manners  and  on  works  of  taste :  and 
the  genius  she  displayed  in  compositions  becoming 
her  sex,  and  the  propriety  of  her  own  conduct,  did 
honour  to  her  criticisms.  She  sung  with  uncommon 
excellence.  Her  voice  seemed  to  unfold  itself  in 
singing,  to  suit  every  musical  expression,  and  to  as- 
sume every  tone  of  passion  she  wished  to  utter.  I 
never  felt  the  power  of  simple  melody  in  agitating, 
affecting,  and  pleasing,  more  strongly  than  from  her 
performance. 

In  company  she  was  attentive,  prevcnante,  but  not 
insinuating;  and  though  she  seemed  to  court  the  so- 
ciety of  men  of  letters  and  taste,  and  to  profess  having 
intimate  friendships  with  some  individuals  among 
them,  I  never  could  perceive  that  she  was  subject  to 
the  common  weakness  of  making  a  parade  of  this  kind 
of  intercourse. 

Most  people  would  suppose  that  I  had  found,  in 

l3 
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Cleone^  the  friend  I  was  seeking;  for  botli  of  lis 
knew  we  never  could  be  nearer  than  friends  to  each 
other,  and  slie  treated  me  with  some  distinction.  I 
found  it,  however,  impossible  to  kncjw  her  so  well  as 
to  place  in  her  the  complete  confidence  essential  to 
friendship.  The  minutest  attention  to  every  circum- 
stance in  her  appearance  and  behaviour,  and  studying 
her  for  years  in  all  the  little  varieties  of  situation  that 
an  intimate  acquaintance  gave  access  to  observe, 
proved  unequal  to  discover,  with  certainty,  the  ge- 
nuine character  of  her  disposition  or  tem})er.  No 
caprice  betrayed  her:  no  predominant  shade  could 
be  marked  in  her  tears,  in  her  laugh,  or  in  her  smiles. 
Sometimes,  however,  I  have  thought  she  breathed 
a  softness  of  soul  that  tempted  me  to  believe  her 
generous :  but,  when  I  considered  a  little,  the  inner 
recesses  of  the  heart  appeared  still  shut  against  the 
observer ;  and  I  well  knew  that  even  poignant  sensi- 
bility is  not  inconsistent  with  predominant  selfish- 
ness. 

When  contemplating  Cleone,  I  have  often  thought 
of  that  beautiful  trait  in  the  descri})tion  of  Petrarch's 
Laura:  '  II  lampeggiar  dell'  angelico  riso*.'  These 
flashes  of  affection  breaking  from  the  soul  alone  dis- 
play the  truth,  generosity,  and  tenderness,  that  de- 
serve a  friend.  These  gleams  from  the  heart  show 
us  all  its  intricacies,  its  weakness,  and  its  vigour,  and 
expose  it  naked  and  undisguised  to  the  spectator.  A 
single  minute  will,  in  this  way,  give  more  knowledge 
of  a  character,  and  justly,  therefore,  attract  more  con- 
fidence, than  twenty  years  ex])erience  of  refinement 
of  taste  and  propriety  of  conduct. 

I  am  w  illing  to  believe  it  was  some  error  in  edu- 
cation which  had  wrapt  up  Cleone's  character  in  sq 

*  The  lii-'htniii";  of  her  anael  smile. 
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much  ol>scarity,  and  not  any  natural  defect  that  ren- 
dered it  prudent  to  be  invisible.  If  there  is  an  error 
of  this  kind,  I  liope  your  Mirror  will  expose  it,  and 
prevent  it  from  robbing  superior  minds  of  their  best 
I'eward — the  confidence  of  each  other. 

In  the  present  state  of  society,  we  have  few  oppor- 
tunities of  exhibiting  our  true  characters  by  our 
actions ;  and  tlie  habits  of  the  world  soon  throw  upon 
our  manners  a  veil  that  is  impenetrable  to  others, 
and  nearly  so  to  ourselves.  Hence  tlie  only  period 
when  we  can  form  friendships  is  a  few  years  in  youth  ; 
for  there  is  a  reserve  in  the  deportment,  and  a  certain 
selfishness  in  the  occupations  of  manhood,  unfavour- 
able to  the  forming  of  warm  attachments.  It  is, 
therefore,  fatal  to  the  very  source  of  friendship,  if, 
A\'hen  yet  children,  we  are  to  be  prematurely  bedaubed 
with  the  varnish  of  the  world.  And  yet,  I  fear,  this 
is  the  necessary  effect  of  modern  education. 

In  place  of  cherishing  the  amiable  simplicity  and 
frankness  of  children,  every  emanation  of  the  heart 
is  checked  by  the  constant  restraints,  dissimidation, 
and  frivolous  forms  of  fashionable  address,  with  which 
we  harass  them.  Hence  they  are  nearly  the  same  at 
fourteen  as  at  five-and-twenty,  when,  after  a  youth 
spent  in  joyless  dissipation,  they  enter  life,  slaves  to 
selfish  appetites  and  reigning  prejudices,  and  devoid 
of  that  virtuous  energy  of  soul,  which  strong  attach- 
ments, and  the  habits  of  deserved  confidence,  inspire. 
Even  those  who,  like  Cleone,  possess  minds  superior 
to  the  common  mould,  though  they  cultivate  their 
talents  with  success,  and,  in  some  measure,  educate 
themselves  anew,  find  it  impossible  to  get  rid  entirely 
of  that  artificial  manner,  and  those  habits  of  restraint, 
with  which  they  had  been  so  early  imbued. 

Thus,  like  French  tailors  and  dancing-masters,  pre- 
tending to  add  grace  and  ornament  to  nature,  we  con- 
strain, distort,  and  incumber  her^  whereas  the  edu- 
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cation  of  a  polished  age  should,  like  the  drapery  of  a 
fine  statue  or  portrait,  confer  decency,  propriety,  and 
elegance,  and  gracefully  veil,  but  by  no  means  con- 
ceal, the  beautifid  forms  of  natiu-e. 

LiELIUS. 


No.  23.     TUESDAY,  APRIL  13,  1779- 


Et  isti 
Errori  nomcn  virtus  jjosuisset  honcstum. 

Hon. 


I  WAS  lately  applied  to  by  a  friend  in  behalf  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  he  said,  had  been  unfortunate  in 
life,  to  whom  he  was  desirous  of  doing  a  particular 
piece  of  service,  in  which  he  thought  my  assistance 
might  be  useful:  'Poor  fellow!'  said  he,  'I  wish  to 
serve  him,  because  I  always  knew  him,  dissipated  and 
thoughtless  as  he  was,  to  be  a  good-hearted  man, 
guilty  of  many  imprudent  things,  indeed,  but  with- 
out meaning  any  harm  !  In  short,  no  one's  enemy  but 
his  own^ 

I  afterwards  learned  more  particularly  the  circum- 
stances of  this  gentleman's  life  and  conversation, 
which  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  laying  before  my 
readers,  in  order  to  show  them  what  they  are  to  un- 
derstand by  the  terms  used  by  my  friend ;  terms 
which,  I  believe,  he  was  nowise  singular  in  using. 

The  person  whose  interests  he  espoused  was  heir 
to  a  very  considerable  estate.     He  lost  his  father 
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when  an  infant;  and  being,  unfortunately,  an  only 
son,  was  too  much  the  darling  of  his  mother  ever  to 
be  contradicted.  During  his  childhood  he  Mas  not 
suffered  to  play  with  his  eqvials,  because  he  Avas  to  be 
the  king  of  all  s{)orts,  and  to  be  allowed  a  sovereign 
and  arbitrary  dominion  over  the  persons  and  pro- 
perties of  his  play-fellows.  At  school  he  was  attended 
by  a  servant,  who  helped  him  to  thrash  boys  who  were 
too  strong  to  be  thrashed  by  himself;  and  had  a  tutor 
at  home,  Avho  translated  the  Latin  which  was  too 
hard  for  him  to  translate.  At  college  he  began  to 
assume  the  man,  by  treating  at  taverns,  making 
parties  to  the  country^  filling  his  tutor  drunk,  and 
hiring  blackguards  to  break  the  windows  of  the  pro- 
fessor with  Avhom  he  was  boarded.  He  took  in  suc- 
cession the  degrees  of  a  icag,  a  pickle,  and  a  lad  of 
mettle.  For  a  while,  having  made  an  elopement  with 
his  mother's  maid,  and  fathered  three  children  of 
other  people,  he  got  the  appellation  of  a  dissipated 
dog;  but,  at  last,  betaking  himself  entirely  to  the 
bottle,  and  growing  red-faced  and  fat,  he  obtained 
the  denomination  of  an  honest  fellow ;  which  title  he 
continued  to  enjoy  as  long  as  he  had  money  to  pay, 
or  indeed  much  longer,  while  he  had  credit  to  score 
for  his  reckoning. 

During  this  last  part  of  his  progress  he  married  a 
poor  girl,  whom  her  father,  from  a  mistaken  idea  of 
his  fortune,  forced  to  sacrifice  herself  to  his  wishes. 
After  a  very  short  space  he  grew  too  indifferent  about 
her  to  use  her  ill,  and  broke  her  heart  with  the  best- 
natured  neglect  in  the  world.  Of  two  children  whom 
he  had  by  her,  one  died  at  nurse  soon  after  the  death 
of  its  mother;  the  eldest,  a  boy  of  spirit  like  his 
father,  after  twice  ruiuiing  away  from  school,  M'as  at 
last  sent  aboard  a  Guinea-man,  and  was  knocked  on 
the  head  by  a  sailor,  in  a  quarrel  about  a  negro  wench, 
on  the  coiist  of  Africa. 
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Generosity,  however,  was  a  part  of  his  character, 
which  he  never  forfeited.  Beside  lending  money  gen- 
teelly to  many  worthless  companions,  and  becoming 
surety  for  every  man  wlio  asked  him,  lie  did  some 
truly  charitable  actions  to  very  deserving  objects. 
These  v/ere  told  to  his  honour;  and  people  who  had 
met  with  refusals  from  more  considerate  men  spoke 
of  such  actions  as  the  genuine  test  of  feeling  and 
humanity.  They  misinterpreted  scripture  for  indul- 
gence to  his  errors  on  account  of  his  charity,  and 
extolled  the  goodness  of  his  heart  in  every  company 
where  he  was  mentioned.  Even  while  his  mother, 
during  her  last  illness,  Avas  obliged  to  accept  of  money 
from  her  physician,  because  she  could  not  obtain 
payment  of  her  jointure,  and  while,  after  her  decease, 
his  two  sisters  were  dunning  him  every  day,  without 
effect,  for  the  small  annuity  left  them  by  their  father, 
he  was  called  a  good-hearted  man  by  three-fourths 
of  his  acquaintance ;  and  when,  after  having  pawned 
their  clothes,  rather  than  distress  him,  those  sisters 
commenced  a  law-suit  to  force  him  to  do  them  justice, 
the  same  impartial  judges  pronounced  them  hard- 
hearted and  unnatural :  nay,  the  story  is  still  told 
to  their  prejudice,  though  they  now  prevent  their 
brother  from  starving,  out  of  the  profits  of  a  little 
shop  which  they  were  then  obliged  to  set  up  for  their 
support. 

The  abuse  of  the  terms  used  by  my  friend,  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  this  unfortunate  man,  would 
be  sufficiently  striking  from  the  relation  I  have  given, 
without  the  necessity  of  my  offering  any  comment 
on  it.  Yet  the  misapplication  of  them  is  a  thousand 
times  repeated  by  people  Avho  have  known  and  felt 
instances,  equally  glaring,  of  such  injustice.  It  may 
seem  invidious  to  lessen  the  praises  of  any  praise- 
worthy quality;  but  it  is  essential  to  the  interests  of 
virtue  that  insensibility  should  not  be  allowed  to  as- 
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Slime  tlie  title  of  good-nature,  nor  profusion  to  usurp 
the  lionours  oi  generositij. 

The  effect  of  such  misplaced  and  ill-founded  in- 
dulgence is  hurtful  in  a  double  degree.  It  encou- 
rages the  evil  which  it  forbears  to  censure,  and  dis- 
courages the  good  qualities  which  are  found  in  men 
of  decent  and  sober  characters.  If  we  look  into  the 
private  histories  of  unfortunate  families,  we  shall  find 
most  of  tlieir  calamities  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
neglect  of  the  useful  duties  of  sobriety,  economj'^,  and 
attention  to  domestic  concerns,  which,  though  they 
shine  not  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  nay,  are  often 
subject  to  its  obloquy,  are  yet  the  surest  guardians  of 
virtue,  of  honour,  and  of  independence. 

Be  just  before  you  arc  generous  is  a  good  old  pro- 
verb, which  the  profligate  hero  of  a  much  admired 
comedy  is  made  to  ridicule,  in  a  well-turned,  and 
even  a  sentimental  period.  But  what  right  have 
those  squanderers  of  their  own  and  other  men's  for- 
tunes to  assume  the  xncv'it  o^  generosity'?  Is  parting 
■with  that  monej',  which  they  value  so  little,  genero- 
sity? Let  them  restrain  their  dissipation,  their  riot, 
their  debauchery,  when  they  are  told  that  these  bring 
ruin  on  the  persons  and  families  of  the  honest  and 
the  industrious;  let  them  sacrifice  one  pleasure  to 
humanity,  and  then  tell  us  of  their  generosity  and 
their  feeling.  A  transient  instance,  in  Mhich  the 
prodigal  relieved  want  with  his  purse,  or  the  thought- 
less debauchee  promoted  merit  by  his  interest,  no 
more  deserves  the  appellation  of  generosity  than  the 
rashness  of  a  drunkard  is  entitled  to  the  praises  of 
valour,  or  the  freaks  of  a  madman  to  the  laurels  of 
genius. 

In  the  character  of  a  man,  considered  as  a  being 
of  any  respect  at  all,  Ave  immediately  see  a  relation 
to  his  friends,  his  neighbours,  and  his  country.  His 
duties  only  confer  real  dignity,  and,  what  may  not  be 
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SO  easily  allowed,  but  is  cquallj^  true,  can  bestow  real 
pleasure.  I  know  not  an  animal  more  insignificant, 
or  less  happy,  than  a  man  without  any  ties  of  affec- 
tion, or  any  exercise  of  duty.  He  must  be  very  forlorn, 
or  very  despicable,  indeed,  to  Avhom  it  is  possible  to 
apply  the  phrase  used  by  my  friend  in  characterising 
the  person  whose  story  I  have  related  above,  and  to 
say,  that  he  is  no  ones  enemy  hut  his  oicn. 
V. 
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No7i  sails  est  piilcltra  esse  j)Otmata  ;  didcia  siinto. 

HOK. 


Nature  is  for  ever  befoi'e  us.  We  can,  as  often  as 
we  ])]ease,  contemplate  the  variety  of  her  productions, 
and  feel  the  power  of  her  beauty.  We  may  feast  our 
imaginations  with  the  verdure  of  saving  groves,  the 
diversified  colours  of  an  evening  sky,  or  the  windings 
of  a  lim])id  river.  We  may  dwell  with  rapture  on 
those  more  sviblime  exhibitions  of  nature,  the  raging 
tempest,  the  billowy  deep,  or  the  stupendous  pre- 
cipice, that  lift  the  soul  with  delightful  amazement, 
and  seem  almost  to  suspend  her  exertions.  These 
beautiful  and  vast  ajipearances  are  so  capable  of  af- 
fording pleasure,  that  they  become  favourite  subjects 
with  the  poet  and  the  painter;  they  charm  us  in 
description,  or  they  glow  upon  canvas.  Indeed,  the 
imitations  of  eminent  artists  have  been  held  on  an 
equal  footing,  in  regard  to  the  pleasure  they  yield, 
with  the  works  of  Nature  herself,  and  have  some- 
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times  been  deeniwl  superior.  This  subject  deserves 
attention :  how  it  happens  that  tlie  descriptions  of 
the  poet,  and  the  imitations  of  the  ])aintcr,  seem  to 
commxuiicate  more  delight  tlian  the  things  they 
describe  or  imitate. 

In  estimating  the  respective  merits  of  nature  and 
of  art,  it  will  readily  be  admitted,  that  the  preference, 
in  every  single  object,  is  due  to  the  former.  Take 
the  simplest  blossom  that  blows,  observe  its  tints  or 
its  structure,  and  you  will  own  them  unrivalled. 
What  pencil,  how  animated  soever,  can  equal  the 
glories  of  the  shy  at  sun-set.''  or  can  the  repre- 
sentations of  moonlight,  even  by  Homer,  Milton, 
and  Shakspeare,  be  more  exquisitely  finished  than  the 
real  scenery  of  a  moonlight  night .'' 

If  the  poet  and  painter  are  capable  of  yielding  su- 
2>erior  pleasure  in  their  exliibitions  to  Avhat  we  re- 
ceive from  the  works  of  their  great  original,  it  is  in 
the  manner  of  grouping  their  objects,  and  by  their 
skill  in  arrangement.  In  particular,  they  give  un- 
common delight  by  attending  not  merely  to  unity  of 
design,  but  to  unity,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion, in  the  feelings  they  would  excite.  In  the  works 
of  Nature,  unless  she  has  been  ornamented  and  re- 
formed by  the  taste  of  an  ingenious  improver,  inten- 
tions of  this  sort  are  very  seldom  apparent.  Objects 
that  are  gay,  melancholy, solemn,  tranquil,  impetuous, 
and  fantastic,  are  thrown  together,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  influences  of  arrangement,  or  to  the  con- 
sistency of  their  effects  on  the  mind.  The  elegant 
artist,  on  the  contrary,  though  his  works  be  adorned 
with  unboimded  variety,  suggests  only  those  objects 
that  excite  similar  or  kindred  emotions,  and  excludes 
every  thing  of  an  op,posite,  or  even  of  a  different 
tendency.  If  tlie  scene  he  describes  be  solemn,  no 
lively  nor  fantastic  image  can  have  admission:  but 
if,  in  a  sprightly  mood,  he  displays  scenes  of  festivity. 
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every  pensive  and  gloomy  thought  is  debarred.  Thus 
the  figures  he  delineates  have  one  undivided  direction; 
they  make  one  great  and  entire  impression. 

To  illustrate  this  remark,  let  us  observe  the  con- 
duct of  Milton  in  his  two  celebrated  poems.  Allegro 
and  //  Penseroso. 

In  the  Allegro,  meaning  to  excite  a  cheerful  mood, 
he  suggests  a  variety  of  objects ;  for  variety,  by  giving 
considerable  exercise  to  the  mind,  and  by  not  suffering 
it  to  rest  long  on  the  same  appearance,  occasions 
brisk  and  exhilarating  emotions.  Accordingly,  the 
poet  shows  us  at  one  glance,  and,  as  it  were,  Avith  a 
single  dash  of  his  pen. 

Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  grey, 
.     "Where  the  nibbling  flecks  do  stray ; 
IVIountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 
IMeadows  trim,  with  daisies  pied, 
Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide. 

The  objects  themselves  are  cheerful;  for,  besides 
having  brooks,  meadows,  and  flowers,  we  have  the 
Mhistling  ploughman,  the  singing  milk-maid,  the 
mower  whetting  his  scythe,  and  the  shepherd  piping 
beneath  a  shade.  These  images,  so  numerous,  so 
various,  and  so  cheerful,  are  animated  by  li\ely  con- 
trasts :  we  have  the  mountains  opposed  to  the  mea- 
dows, '  Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide.'  Add  to  this, 
that  the  charms  of  the  landscape  are  lightened  by  the 
bloom  of  a  smiling  season;  and  that  tlse  light  poured 
upon  the  whole  is  the  delightful  radiance  of  a  summer 
morning: 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 
"Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 
Rob'd  in  flames  of  amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liv'ries  dight. 

Every  image  is  lively;  every  thing  different  is  M'ith- 
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held :  all  the  emotions  the  poet  excites  are  of  cue 
chai-acter  and  complexion. 

Let  lis  now  observe  the  conduct  of  his  //  Penseroso. 
This  poem  is,  in  every  respect,  an  exact  counterpart 
to  the  former:  and  the  intention  of  the  poet  being 
to  promote  a  serious  and  solemn  mood,  he  removes 
every  thing  lively;  '  Hence,  vain  deluding  joys !'  He 
quits  society;  he  chooses  silence,  and  o])portiniities 
for  deep  reflection ;  '  Some  still  removed  j>lace  will 
fit.'  The  objects  he  presents  are  few.  In  the  (pio- 
tation  beginning  with  '  Russet  lawns,'  there  are  eight 
leading  images :  in  the  following,  of  equal  length, 
there  is  only  one. 

To  behold  the  wandering  moon, 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray- 
Through  the  heav'n's  wide  pathless  way ; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

The  sounds  that  can  be,  in  any  respect,  agreeable 
to  him,  must  correspond  with  his  present  humour : 
not  the  song  of  the  milk-maid,  but  that  of  the  night- 
ingale ;  not  the  whistling  ploughman,  but  the  sound 
of  the  curfew.  His  images  succeed  one  another  slowly, 
without  any  rapid  or  abrupt  transitions,  without  any 
enlivening  contrasts ;  and  he  will  have  no  other  light 
for  his  landscape  than  that  of  the  moon :  or,  if  he 
cannot  enjoy  the  scene  without  doors,  he  will  have 
no  other  light  within  than  that  of  dying  embers,  or 
of  a  solitary  lamp  at  midnight.  The  times  and  the 
place  he  chooses  for  his  retreat  are  ])erfectly  suited 
to  his  employment ;  for  he  is  engaged  in  deep  medi- 
tation, and  in  considering 

What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
Th'  immortal  mind. 

Every  image  is  solemn ;  every  thing  different  is  with- 
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held:  here,  as  before,  all  the  emotions  the  jwet  ex- 
cites are  of  one  character  and  complexion.  It  is 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  attention  in  the 
writer,  to  preserve  unity  and  consistency  of  senti- 
ment, that,  notwithstanding  considerable  iniperfec- 
tions  in  the  language  and  versification.  Allegro  and 
//  Pcnsernso  have  so  many  admirers. 

The  skill  of  the  poet  and  painter  in  forming  their 
works  so  as  to  excite  kindred  and  united  emotions 
deserves  the  greater  attention,  that  persons  of  true 
taste  are  not  so  much  affected,  even  in  contemplating 
the  beauties  of  nature,  with  the  mere  perception  of 
external  objects,  as  with  the  general  influences  of 
their  union  and  correspondence.  It  is  not  that  par- 
ticular tree,  or  that  cavern,  or  that  cascade,  which 
affords  them  all  their  enjoyment ;  they  derive  their 
chief  pleasure  from  the  united  effect  of  the  tree,  the 
cavern,  and  the  cascade.  A  person  of  sensibility  will 
be  less  able,  perhaj)s,  than  another,  to  give  an  exact 
account  of  the  different  parts  of  an  exquisite  land- 
scape, of  its  length,  width,  and  the  number  of  objects 
it  contains.  Yet  the  general  effect  possesses  him 
altogether,  and  produces  in  his  mind  very  uncommon 
sensations.  The  imp\dse,  however,  is  tender,  and 
cannot  be  described.  Indeed,  it  is  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing these  sensations  that  gives  the  stamp  of 
genuine  excellence,  in  particular,  to  the  works  of  the 
poet.  Verses  may  be  polished,  and  may  glow  with 
excellent  imagery;  but  unless,  like  the  poems  of 
Parnel,  or  the  lesser  poems  of  Milton,  they  please  by 
their  enchanting  influence  on  the  heart,  and  by  ex- 
citing feelings  that  are  consistent,  or  of  a  similar 
tendency,  they  are  never  truly  delightful.  Horace,  I 
think,  expresses  this  sentiment,  when  he  says,  in  the 
words  of  my  motto, 

Non  satis  est  imlchra  esse  poemata;  dukiu  sunto; 
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and  an  attention  to  this  circumstance  is  so  important, 
that,  along  M'ith  some  other  exertions,  it  enables 
tlic  ])oet  and  painter,  at  least,  to  rival  the  works  of 
nature. 


No.  25.     TUESDAY,  APRIL  20,  1779. 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 
SIR, 

Some  time  ago  I  trovibled  yoii  with  a  letter,  giving 
an  account  of  a  particular  sort  of  grievance  felt  by 
the  families  of  men  of  small  fortunes,  from  their  ac- 
quaintance with  those  of  great  ones.  I  am  embold- 
ened, by  the  favourable  reception  of  my  first  letter,  to 
write  you  a  second  upon  the  same  subject. 

You  will  remember,  sir,  my  account  of  a  visit 
which  my  daughters  paid  to  a  great  lady  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, and  of  the  efi'ects  which  that  visit  had  upon 
them.  I  was  beginning  to  hope  that  time,  and  the 
sobriety  of  manners  which  home  exhibited,  would 
restore"  them  to  their  former  situation,  when,  un- 
fortunately, a  circumstance  happened,  still  more  fatal 

to  me  than  their  expedition  to .  This,  sir,  was 

the  honour  of  a  visit  from  the  great  lady  in  return. 

I  was  just  returning  from  the  superintendence  of 
my  ploughs  in  a  field  I  have  lately  enclosed,  when  I 
was  met,  on  the  green  before  my  door,  by  a  gentle- 
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man  (for  such  I  took  him  to  be)  mounted  ujxin  a 
very  handsome  gekling^,  Mho  asked  me,  by  tlie  ap- 
pellation ai  honest  friend,  if  this  was  not  Mr.  Home- 
spun's ;  and,  in  the  same  breath,  whether  the  ladies 
were  at  home  ?  I  told  him  my  name  was  Homespun, 
the  house  was  mine,  and  my  Avife  and  daughters  were, 
I  believed,  within.  Upon  this,  the  young  man,  })ull- 
ing  off  his  hat,  and  begging  my  pardon  for  calling 

me  honest,  said,  he  was  despatched  by  Lady , 

with  her  compliments  to  Mrs.  and  Misses  Homespun, 
and  that,   if  convenient,  she    intended  herself  the 

honour  of  dining  with  them,  on  her  return  from  B 

park  (the  seat  of  another  great  and  rich  lady  in  our 
neighbourhood). 

I  confess,  Mr.  Mirror,  I  was  struck  somewhat  of 
an  heap  with  the  message ;  and  it  Mould  not,  in  all 
probability,  have  received  an  immediate  ansuer,  had 
it  not  been  overheard  by  my  eldest  daughter,  who 
had  come  to  the  M'indow  on  the  ajipearance  of  a 
stranger.  '  Mr.  Papillot,'  said  she  immediately,  '  I 
rejoice  to  see  you;  I  hope  your  lady  and  all  the 
fan)ily  are  well.'  '  Very  much  at  your  service, 
ma'am,'  he  replied,  M'ith  a  low  bow ;  '  my  lady  sent 
me  before,  M'ith  the  offer  of  her  best  compliments, 
and  that,  if  convenient' — and  so  forth,  repeating  his 
words  to  me.  '  She  does  us  infinite  honour,'  said  my 
young  madam ;  '  let  her  ladyship  know  how  happy 
her  visit  will  make  us;  but  in  the  meantime,  Mr. 
Papillot,  give  your  horse  to  one  of  the  servants,  and 
come  in  and  have  a  glass  of  something  after  yoiu*  ride.' 
'  I  am  afraid,'  answered  he  (pulling  out  his  right-hand 
watch,  for,  would  you  believe  it,  sir.''  the  fellow  had 
one  in  each  fob),  '■  I  shall  hardly  have  time  to  meet 
my  lady  at  the  place  she  appointed  me.'  On  a  second 
invitation,  however,  he  dismounted,  and  went  inta 
the  house,  leaving  his  horse  to  the  care  of  the  servants; 
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but  the  servantfi,  as  my  daughter  vcrj'  well  knew, 
were  all  in  the  fields  at  vrork ;  so  I,  mIio  have  a  liking 
f(»r  a  good  horse,  and  cannot  bear  to  see  him  neglected, 
had  the  honoiir  of  putting  Mr,  Papillot's  in  the  stable 
myself. 

After  about  an  hour's  stay,  for  the  gentleman 
seemed  to  forget  his  liurry  within  doors,  Mr.  Papil- 
lot  departed.  My  daughters,  I  mean  the  two  polite 
ones,  observed  how  handsome  he  was;  and  added 
another  observation,  that  it  was  only  to  particular 
friends  my  lady  sent  messages  by  him,  who  was  her 
own  body  servant,  and  not  accustomed  to  such  offices. 
Mv  wife  seemed  highly  pleased  with  this  last  remark: 
I  was  about  to  be  angry;  but  on  such  occasions  it 
is  not  my  way  to  say  much ;  I  generally  shrug  up 
my  shoulders  in  silence ;  yet,  as  I  said  before,  Mr. 
Mirror,  I  would  not  have  you  think  me  hen-pecked. 

By  this  time,  every  domestic  about  my  house,  male 
and  female,  were  called  from  their  several  employ- 
ments to  assist  in  the  preparations  for  her  ladyship's 
reception.  It  would  tire  you  to  enumerate  the  vari- 
ous shifts  that  were  made,  by  purchasing,  borrowing, 
&c.  to  furnish  out  a  dinner  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
My  little  grey  pony,  which  I  keep  for  sending  to 
market,  broke  his  M'ind  in  the  cause,  and  has  never 
been  good  for  any  thing  since. 

Nor  was  there  less  ado  in  making  ourselves  and 
our  attendants  fit  to  appear  before  such  company. 
The  female  part  of  the  family  managed  the  matter 
pretty  easily;  women,  I  observe,  having  a  natural 
talent  that  way.  My  wife  took  upon  herself  the 
charge  of  apparelling  me  for  the  occasion.  A  laced 
suit,  which  I  had  worn  at  my  marriage,  was  got  up 
for  the  purpose ;  but  the  breeches  burst  a  seam  at 
the  very  first  attempt  of  pulling  them  on,  and  the 
sleeves  of  the  coat  M'ere  also  impracticable ;  so  she 
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M'as  forced  to  content  herself  witli  clothing  me  in 
my  Sunday's  coat  and  breeches,  with  the  laced  waist- 
coat of  the  above-mentioned  suit,  slit  in  the  back, 
to  set  them  off  a  little.  My  gardener,  who  has  been 
accustomed,  indeed,  to  serve  in  many  capacities,  had 
his  head  cropped,  curled,  and  powdered,  for  the  part 
of  butler;  one  of  the  best-looking  ploughboys  had  a 
yellow  cape  clapped  to  his  Sunday's  coat,  to  make 
him  pass  for  a  servant  in  livery;  and  we  borrowed 
ray  son-in-law  the  jiarson's  man  for  a  third  hand. 

All  this  was  accomplished,  though  not  Mithout 
some  tumult  and  disorder,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
great  lady.  She  gave  us,  indeed,  more  time  for  the 
purpose  than  Ave  looked  for,  as  it  was  near  six  o'clock 
before  she  arrived.  But  this  was  productive  of  a 
misfortune  on  the  other  hand ;  the  dinner  my  poor 
wife  had  bustled,  sweated,  and  scolded  for,  was  so 
over-boiled,  over-stewed,  and  over-roasted,  that  it 
needed  the  appetite  of  so  late  an  hour  to  make  it  go 
well  down  even  with  me,  who  am  not  very  nice  in 
these  matters:  luckily  her  ladyship,  as  I  am  told, 
never  eats  much,  for  fear  of  spoiling  her  shape,  now 
that  small  waists  have  come  into  fashion  again. 

The  dinner,  hoAvever,  though  spoiled  in  the  cook- 
ing, Avas  not  throAvn  away,  as  her  ladyship's  train 
made  shift  to  eat  the  greatest  part  of  it.  When  I 
say  her  train,  I  do  not  mean  her  servants  only,  of 
Avhich  there  Avere  half  a  dozen  in  livery,  besides  the 
illustrious  Mr.  Papillot,  and  her  ladyship's  maid, 
gentleAvoman  I  should  say,  who  had  a  table  to  them- 
selves. Her  parlour  attendants  Avere  equally  numer- 
ous, consisting  of  two  ladies  and  six  gentlemen,  who 
had  accompanied  her  ladyship  in  this  excursion,  and 
did  us  the  honour  of  coming  to  eat  and  drink  Avith 
us,  and  bringing  their  servants  to  do  the  same,  though 
Ave  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  them  before. 
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During  the  progress  of  tliis  entertainment  there 
\vcre  several  little  embarrassments  M^hich  might  ap- 
j)ear  ridiculous  in  description,  but  were  matters  of 
serious  distress  to  us.  Sou])  was  spilled,  dishes  over- 
turned, and  glasses  broken,  by  the  awkwardness  of  our 
attendants ;  and  things  were  not  a  bit  mended  by  my 
wife's  solicitude  (who,  to  do  her  justice,  had  all  her 
eyes  about  her)  to  correct  them. 

From  the  time  of  her  ladyship's  arrival,  it  was 
impossible  that  dinner  could  be  over  before  it  was 
dark;  this,  with  the  consideration  of  the  bad  road 
she  had  to  pass  through  in  her  way  to  the  next  house 
she  meant  to  visit,  produced  an  invitation  from  my 
wife  and  daughters  to  pass  the  night  with  us ;  which, 
after  a  few  words  of  apology  for  the  trouble  she  gave 
us,  and  a  few  more  of  the  honour  we  received,  was 
agreed  to.  This  gave  rise  to  a  new  scene  of  pre- 
paration, rather  more  difficult  than  that  before  dinner. 
My  wife  and  I  were  dislodged  from  our  own  apart- 
ment, to  make  room  for  our  noble  guests.  Our  four 
daughters  wei'e  crammed  in  by  us,  and  slept  on  the 
floor,  that  their  rooms  might  be  left  for  the  two  ladies 
and  four  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  entitled  to  the 
greatest  degree  of  respect;  for  the  remaining  two 
we  found  beds  at  my  son-in-law's.  My  two  eldest 
daughters  had,  indeed,  little  time  to  sleep,  being 
closeted  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  witli  their 
right  honourable  visitor.  My  offices  were  turned 
topsy-turvy  for  the  accommodation  of  the  servants  of 
my  guests,  and  my  own  horses  turned  into  the  fields, 
that  theirs  might  occupy  my  stable. 

All  these  are  hardships  of  their  kind,  Mr.  Mm- 
Koii,  M'hich  the  honour  that  accompanies  them  seems 
to  me  not  fully  to  compensate ;  but  these  are  slight 
grievances,  in  comparison  with  Avhat  I  have  to  com- 
plain of  as  the  effects  of  this  visit.     The  malady  of 
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my  two  eldest  daughters  is  not  only  returned  with 
increased  violence  upon  tliem,  but  has  now  communi- 
cated itself  to  every  other  branch  of  my  family.  My 
wife^  formerly  a  decent  discreet  woman,  who  liked 
her  oM'n  way,  indeed^  but  was  a  notable  manager, 
now  talks  of  this  and  that  piece  of  expense  as  neces- 
sary to  the  rank  of  a  gentlewoman,  and  has  lately 
dropped  some  broad  hints  that  a  winter  in  town  is 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  one.  My  two 
younger  daughters  have  got  the  heads  that  formerly 
belonged  to  their  elder  sisters;  to  each  of  whom,  un- 
fortunately, the  great  lady  presented  a  set  of  feathers, 
for  which  new  heads  were  essentially  requisite. 

The  inside  of  all  of  them  has  undergone  a  very 
striking  metamorphosis,  from  this  one  night's  in- 
struction of  their  visitor.  There  is,  it  seems,  a 
fashion  in  moraUty,  as  well  as  in  dress;  and  the  pre- 
sent mode  is  not  quite  so  sti-ait-laced  as  the  stays  are. 
My  two  line  ladies  talked,  a  fe^v  mornings  ago,  of 

such  a  gentleman's  connexion  with  Miss  C ,  and 

such  another's  arrangement  with  Lady  G ,  with 

all  the  ease  in  the  world :  yet  these  words  I  find, 
being  interpreted,  mean  nothing  less  \\\?ca.  fornication 
and  adulterij.  I  sometimes  remonstrate  warmly, 
especially  when  I  have  my  son-in-law  to  back  me, 
against  these  new-fangled  freedoms;  but  another 
doctrine  they  have  learned  is,  that  a.  father  and  a  par- 
son  may  preach  as  they  please,  but  are  to  be  followed 
only  according  to  the  inclination  of  their  audience. 
Indeed  I  could  not  help  observing,  that  my  Lady 

never  mentioned   her  absent  lord    (who,   I 

understand,  is  seldom  of  her  parties),  except  some- 
times to  let  us  know  how  much  she  dilfercd  in  opinion 
from  him. 

This  coritempt  of  authority,  and  affectation  of 
fiishion,  has  gone  a  stej)  lower  in  my  household.    My 
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gardener  has  tied  his  liair  behind,  and  stolon  my  flour 
to  powder  it,  ever  since  lie  saw  Mr.  Papillot ;  and 
yesterday  he  gave  me  warning  tliat  he  shnukl  leave 
me  next  term,  if  I  did  not  take  him  into  the  house, 
and  provide  another  hand  tor  the  Mork  in  the  garden. 
I  found  a  great  hoyden,  who  washes  my  dangliters' 
linens,  sitting,  the  other  afternoon,  dressed  in  one  of 
their  cast  fly-caps,  entertaining  this  same  oaf  of  a 
gardener,  and  the  wives  of  t^vo  of  my  farm-servants, 
with  tea,  forsooth ;  and  ^vhen  I  quarrelled  with  her 

for  it,  she  replied,  that  Mrs.  Dimity,  my  Lady 's 

gentlewoman,  told  her  all  the  maids  at had 

tea,  and  saw  company  of  an  afternoon. 

But  I  am  resolved  on  a  reformation,  Mr.  MinROK, 
and  shall  let  my  wife  and  daughters  know  that  I  will 
be  master  of  my  own  house  and  my  own  expenses, 
and  will  neither  be  made  a  fool  or  a  beggar,  though  it 
were  after  the  manner  of  the  greatest  lord  in  Chris- 
tendom. Yet  I  confess  I  am  always  for  trying  gentle 
methods  first.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will  insert 
this  in  your  next  paper,  and  add  to  it  some  exlsorta- 
tions  of  your  own  to  prevail  on  them,  if  possible,  to 
give  over  a  behaviour,  which  I  think,  under  favour, 
is  rather  improper  even  in  great  folks,  but  is  certainly 
ruinous  to  little  ones. 

I  am,  &e. 

John  Hobiespun. 

Mr.  Homespun's  relation,  too  valuable  to  be  short- 
ened, leaves  me  not  room  at  present  for  any  observa- 
tions. But  I  have  seen  the  change  of  manners  among 
some  of  my  countrywomen,  for  several  years  })ast,  with 
the  most  sensible  regret ;  and  I  intend  soon  to  devote 
a  paper  to  a  serious  remonstrance  with  them  on  the 
subject. 
Z. 
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Nothing  can  give  a  truer  picture  of  the  manners  of 
any  particular  age,  or  point  out  more  strongly  those 
circumstances  which  distinguisli  it  from  others,  tlian 
the  change  tliat  takes  place  in  tlie  rules  established  as 
to  the  external  conduct  of  men  in  society,  or  in  what 
may  be  called  the  system  of  politeness. 

It  were  absurd  to  say,  that,  from  a  man's  external 
conduct,  we  are  always  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  his 
mind;  but,  certainly,  when  there  are  rules  laid  down 
for  men's  external  behaviour  to  one  another,  we  may 
conclude  that  there  are  some  general  feelings  pre- 
valent among  the  people  which  dictate  those  rules, 
and  make  a  deviation  from  them  to  be  considered  as 
improper.  When  at  any  time,  therefore,  an  altera- 
tion in  those  general  rules  takes  place,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  change  has  been  produced 
by  some  alteration  in  the  feelings,  and  in  the  ideas  of 
j)ropriety  and  impropriety  of  the  people. 

Whoever  considers  the  rules  of  external  behaviour 
established  about  a  century  ago  nuist  be  convinced, 
that  much  less  attention  was  then  paid  by  men  of 
high  rank  to  the  feelings  of  those  beneath  them 
than  in  the  present  age.  In  that  sera,  a  man  used 
to  measure  out  his  complaisance  to  others  according 
to  the  degree  of  rank  in  which  they  stood,  compared 
with  his  own.  A  peer  had  a  certain  manner  of  ad- 
dress and  salutation  to  a  peer  of  equal  rank,  a  dif- 
ferent one  to  a  peer  of  an  inferior  order,  and,  to  a 
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commoner,  the  mode  of  address  was  diversified  ac- 
cording to  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  or  tlie  extent 
of  his  possessions  ;  so  that  a  stranger,  mIio  happened 
to  be  present  at  tlie  levee  of  a  great  man,  couhl  m  ith 
tolerable  certaint)^,  by  examining  his  features,  or  at- 
tending to  the  lowness  of  his  bow,  judge  of  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  dignity  among  his  visitors. 

Were  it  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper,  this 
might  be  traced  back  to  a  very  remote  period.  By 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  household  booh,  begun 
in  the  year  1512,  it  appears  that  my  lord's  board- 
end,  that  is  to  say,  the  end  of  the  table  where  he  and 
his  principal  guests  were  seated,  was  served  with  a 
different  and  more  delicate  sort  of  viands  than  those 
allotted  to  the  lower  end.  '  It  is  thought  good,'  says 
that  curious  record,  '  that  no  pluvers  be  brought  at 
no  time  but  only  in  Christmas,  and  princ'ipal  feasts, 
and  tny  lord  to  be  served  therewith,  and  his  board-end, 
and  no  other.' — The  line  of  distinction  was  marked 
by  a  large  salt-cellar,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
table ;  above  which,  at  my  lord's  board-end,  sat  the 
distinguished  guests,  and  below  it  those  of  an  inferior 
class. 

In  this  country,  and  in  a  period  nearer  our  own 
times,  we  have  heard  of  a  Highland  chieftain,  who 
died  not  half  a  century  ago,  remarkable  for  his 
hospitality,  and  for  having  his  table  constantly 
crowded  with  a  number  of  guests ;  possessing  a  high 
idea  of  the  dignity  of  his  family,  and  warmly  at- 
tached to  ancient  manners,  he  was  in  use  very  nicely 
to  discriminate  by  his  behaviour  to  them  the  ranks 
of  the  different  persons  he  entertained.  The  head 
of  the  table  was  occupied  by  himself,  and  the  rest 
of  the  company  sat  nearer  or  more  remote  from 
him  according  to  their  respective  ranks.  All,  in- 
deed, were  allowed  to  partake  of  the  same/«of/;  but 
M'hen  the  liquor  was  produced,  which  was,  at  that 

VOL.  I.  ^' 
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time,  and  perliaps  still  is,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
accounted  tlie  principal  part  of  a  feast,  a  diifereut 
sort  of  beverage  was  assigned  to  the  guosts,  accord- 
ing to  their  different  dignities.  The  chieftain  him- 
self, and  his  family,  or  near  relations,  drank  Mine  of 
the  best  kind;  to  persons  next  in  degree  Nvas  al- 
lotted wine  of  an  inferior  sort ;  and  to  guests  of  a  still 
lower  rank  were  allowed  only  those  liquors  which 
were  the  natural  produce  of  the  country.  This  di- 
stinction was  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  politeness  at 
that  time  established :  the  entertainer  did  not  feel 
any  thing  disagreeable  in  making  it,  nor  did  any  of 
the  entertained  think  themselves  entitled  to  take  this 
treatment  amiss. 

It  auist  be  admitted,  that  a  behaviour  of  this  sort 
would  not  be  consonant  to  the  rvdes  of  politeness 
established  in  the  present  age.  A  man  of  good 
breeding  now  considers  the  same  degree  of  attention 
to  be  due  to  every  man  in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman, 
be  his  fortune,  or  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  what 
it  may;  nay,  a  man  of  real  politeness  will  feel  it 
rather  more  incumbent  on  him  to  be  attentive  and 
complaisant  to  his  inferiors  in  these  respects  than 
to  his  equals.  The  idea  which  in  modern  times  is 
entertained  of  politeness  points  out  such  a  conduct. 
It  is  founded  on  this,  that  a  man  of  a  cultivated 
mind  is  taught  to  feel  a  greater  degree  of  pleasure  in 
attending  to  the  ease  and  happiness  of  people  with 
whom  he  mixes  in  society  than  in  studying  his  own. 
On  this  account  he  gives  up  what  would  be  agreeable 
to  his  own  taste,  because  he  finds  more  satisfaction 
in  humouring  the  taste  of  othei'S.  Thus  a  gentleman 
now-a-days  takes  the  lowest  place  at  his  own  table ; 
and,  if  there  l)e  any  delicacy  there,  it  is  set  a})art  for 
his  guests.  The  entertainer  finds  a  much  more  sen- 
sible pleasure  in  bestowing  it  on  them  than  in  taking 
it  to  himself. 
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From  the  same  cause,  if  a  gerstleman  be  in  com- 
pany with  anotliei"  not  so  opulent  as  liimself,  or^ 
however  worthy,  not  possessed  of  the  same  degree  of 
those  adventitious  honours  which  are  heki  in  esteem 
by  the  world,  politeness  will  teach  the  former  to 
pay  peculiar  attention  and  observation  to  the  latter. 
Men,  even  of  the  highest  minds,  when  they  are  first 
introduced  into  company  with  their  superiors  in  rank 
or  fortune,  are  apt  to  feel  a  certain  degree  of  awk- 
wardness and  uneasiness^  which  it  requires  some  time 
and  habit  to  wear  off.  A  man  of  fortune  or  of  rank^ 
if  possessed  of  a  sensible  mind  and  real  politeness, 
will  feel,  and  be  at  particular  pains  to  remove  this. 
Hence  he  will  be  led  to  be  rather  more  attentive  to 
those  who,  in  the  eyes  of  the  midtitude,  are  reckoned 
his  inferiors  than  to  others  who  are  more  upon  a  foot- 
ing with  him. 

It  is  not  proposed,  in  this  paper,  to  inquire  what 
are  the  causes  of  the  difference  of  men's  ideas^  as  to 
the  rules  of  politeness  in  this  and  the  former  age.  It 
is  sufiicient  to  observe,  and  the  reflection  is  a  very 
pleasant  one,  that  the  modern  rules  of  good-breeding 
must  give  us  a  higher  idea  of  the  humanity  and  re- 
finement of  this  age  than  of  the  former:  and,  though 
the  mode  of  behaviour  above  mentioned  may  not  be 
universally  observed  in  practice,  yet  it  is  hoped  it 
will  not  be  disputed  that  it  is  consonant  to  the  rules 
which  are  now  pretty  generally  established. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  Avhen  we 
speak,  even  at  this  day,  of  good-breeding,  of  polite- 
ness, of  complaisance,  these  expressions  are  always 
confined  to  our  behaviour  towards  those  who  are 
considered  to  be  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen ;  but  no 
system  of  politeness  or  of  complaisance  is  established^ 
at  least  in  this  coiuitry,  for  our  behaviovir  to  those  of 
a  lower  station.     The  rules  of  good-breeding  do  not 
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extend  to  them  ;  and  lie  may  be  esteemed  the  best- 
bred  man  in  the  world  who  is  a  very  brute  to  his 
servants  and  dependents. 

This  I  cannot  help  considering  as  a  matter  of  re- 
gret; and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  same  hinnanity 
and  refinement,  which  recommends  an  equal  attention 
to  all  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen,  would  extend  some 
degree  of  that  attention  to  those  who  are  in  stations 
below  them. 

It  Avill  require  but  little  observation  to  be  satis- 
lied  that  all  men,  in  whatever  situation,  are  endowed 
with  the  same  feelings  (though  education  or  example 
may  give  them  a  different  modification) ;  and  that 
one  in  the  lowest  rank  of  life  may  be  sensible  of  a 
piece  of  insolence,  or  an  afli'out,  as  Avell  as  one  in  the 
highest.  Nay,  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  the 
greater  the  disproportion  of  rank,  the  affront  will  be 
the  more  sensibly  felt ;  the  greater  the  distance  from 
which  it  comes,  and  the  more  unable  the  person  af- 
fronted to  revenge  it,  by  so  much  the  heavier  will  it 
fall. 

It  is  not  meant  that  in  our  transactions  with  men 
of  a  very  low  station,  and  who,  from  their  circum- 
stances, and  the  wants  of  society,  must  be  employed 
in  servile  labour,  we  are  to  behave  in  all  respects  as 
to  those  who  are  in  the  rank  of  gentlemen.  The 
thing  is  impossible,  and  such  men  do  not  expect  it. 
But  in  all  our  intercourse  with  them  we  ought  to 
consider  that  they  are  men  possessed  of  like  feelings 
M'ith  ourselves,  which  nature  has  given  them,  and 
which  no  situation  can  or  ought  to  eradicate.  When 
we  em])loy  them  in  the  labour  of  life,  it  ought  to  be 
our  study  to  demand  that  labour  in  the  manner  easiest 
to  them ;  and  \ve  should  never  forget  that  gentleness 
is  part  of  the  wages  we  owe  them  for  their  service. 

Yet  how  many  men,  in  other  respects  of  the  best 
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and  most  respecta])]e  characters^  are,  from  inadvert- 
ency, or  tlie  force  of  habit,  deaf  to  those  considera- 
tions !  and,  indeed,  the  tiling  has  been  so  little  at- 
tended to,  that  in  this,  v.hich  has  been  called  a  polite 
age,  complaisance  to  servants  and  dependents  is  not, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  at  least  in  this  country, 
considered  as  making  any  part  of  politeness. 

But  there  is  anotlier  set  of  persons  still  more  ex- 
posed to  be  treated  roughly  than  even  domestic  ser- 
vants, and  these  are  the  toaiters  at  inns  and  taverns. 
Between  a  master  and  servant  a  certain  connexion 
subsists,  which  prevents  the  former  from  using  the 
latter  very  ill.  The  servant,  if  he  is  good  for  any 
thing,  naturally  forms  an  attachment  to  his  master, 
and  to  his  interests,  which  produces  a  mutual  inter- 
course of  kindness  between  them.  But  no  connexion 
of  this  sort  can  be  formed  with  the  temporary  at- 
tendants above-mentioned.  Hence  the  monstrous 
abuse  which  such  persons  frequently  suffer;  every 
traveller,  and  every  man  who  enters  a  tavern,  thinks 
he  is  entitled  to  vent  his  own  ill-humour  upon  them, 
and  volleys  of  curses  are  too  often  the  only  language 
they  meet  with. 

Having  mentioned  the  waiters  in  inns  and  taverns, 
I  cannot  avoid  taking  particular  notice  of  the  treat- 
ment to  which  those  of  the  female  sex,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  places  of  that  sort,  are  often  exposed. 
Their  situation  is,  indeed,  peculiarly  unfortunate.  If 
a  girl  in  an  inn  happen  to  be  handsome,  and  a  parcel 
of  young  thoughtless  fellows  cast  their  eyes  upon 
her,  she  is  immediately  made  the  subject  of  taunt 
and  meri'iment ;  coarse  and  indecent  jokes  are  often 
uttered  in  her  hearing,  and  conversation  shocking  to 
modest  ears  is  frequently  addressed  to  her.  The 
poor  girl,  all  the  while,  is  at  a  loss  how  to  behave : 
if  she  venture  on  a  spirited  answer,  the  probable  con- 
sequence will  be  to  raise  the  mirth  of  the  facetious 

n3 
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company,  and  to  expose  her  to  a  repetition  of  insults. 
If,  guided  by  the  feelings  of  modesty,  she  avoid  the 
presence  of  the  impertinent  guests,  she  is  complained 
of  for  neglecting  her  duty ;  she  loses  the  little  pei'- 
quisite  which,  otherwise,  she  Avould  be  entitled  to; 
perhaps  disobliges  her  mistress,  and  loses  her  place. 
Whoever  attends  but  for  a  moment  to  the  case  o*f  a 
poor  girl  so  situated,  if  he  be  not  lost  to  all  sense  of 
virtue,  must  feel  his  heart  relent  at  the  cruelty  of 
taking  advantage  of  such  a  situation.  But  the  mis- 
fortune is,  that  Ave  seldom  attend  to  such  cases  at  all: 
we  sometimes  think  of  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  in- 
cident to  the  bodies  of  our  inferiors,  but  we  scarcely 
ever  allow  any  sense  of  pain  to  their  minds. 

Among  the  French,  whom  we  mimic  in  much 
false  politeness,  without  learning  from  them,  as  we 
might  do,  much  of  the  true,  the  observances  of  good- 
breeding  are  not  confined  merely  to  gentlemen,  but 
extend  to  persons  of  the  lowest  ranks.  Thus  a 
Frenchman  hardly  ever  addresses  any  man,  however 
mean  his  condition,  without  calling  him  Monsieur, 
and  the  poorest  woman  in  a  country  village  is  ad- 
dressed by  the  appellation  of  Madame.  The  accost- 
ing, in  this  manner,  people  of  so  very  low  a  rank,  in 
the  same  terms  with  those  so  much  their  superiors, 
may  perhaps  a])pear  extravagant;  but  the  practice 
shows  how  much  that  refined  and  elegaftt  people  are 
attentive  to  the  feelings  of  the  meanest,  when  they 
have  extended  the  rules  and  ceremonial  of  politeness 
even  to  them. 
S. 
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No.  27.   TUESDAY,  APRIL  27,  1779. 


There  is  a  kind  ofmonrtiful  cloqi/cnce 

In  thy  dmnh  griefs  tohich  shames  all  clamomis  sorrow. 

Lee's  Theodosius. 

A  VERY  amiable  and  much  respected  friend  of  mine, 
whose  real  name  I  shall  conceal  under  that  of  Went- 
worth,  had  lately  the  misfortune  of  losing  a  wife,  who 
was  not  only  peculiarly  beautiful,  but  whose  soul  was 
tlie  mansion  of  every  virtue  and  of  every  elegant 
accomplishment.  She  was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  her  age,  after  having  lived  twelve  years 
with  the  best  and  most  affectionate  of  husbands.  A 
perfect  similarity  of  temper  and  disposition,  a  kindred 
delicacy  of  taste  and  sentiment,  had  linked  their  hearts 
together  in  early  youth,  and  each  succeeding  year 
seemed  but  to  add  new  strength  to  their  affection. 
Though  possessed  of  an  affluent  fortune,  they  pre- 
ferred the  tranquillity  of  the  country  to  all  the  gay 
pleasures  of  the  capital.  In  the  cultivation  of  their 
estate,  in  cherishing  the  virtuous  industry  of  its  inha- 
bitants, in  ornamenting  a  beautiful  seat,  in  the  society 
of  one  another,  in  the  innocent  prattle  of  their  little 
children,  and  in  the  company  of  a  few  friends,  Mr. 
Wentworth  and  his  Amelia  found  every  wish  grati- 
fied, and  their  happiness  complete. 

My  readers  will  judge,  then,  what  must  have  been 
Mr.  Wentworth's  feelings  when  Amelia  was  thus 
suddenly  torn  from  him,  in  the  very  prime  of  her  l^fe, 
and  in  the  midst  of  her  felicity.    I  dreaded  the  effects 
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of  it  upon  a  miiul  of  his  nice  and  delicate  sensibility; 
and,  receiving  a  letter  from  his  brother,  requesting 
me  to  come  to  them,  I  hasted  thither,  to  endeavour 
by  my  presence  to  assuage  his  grief,  and  prevent 
those  fatal  consequences  of  which  I  was  so  appre- 


lensive. 


As  I  approached  the  house,  the  sight  of  all  the 
well-known  scenes  brought  fresh  into  my  mind  the 
remembrance  of  Amelia;  and  I  felt  myself  but  ill 
qualified  to  act  the  part  of  a  comforter.  When  my 
carriage  stopped  at  the  gate  I  trembled,  and  would 
have  given  the  world  to  go  bad:.  A  heart-felt  sor- 
row sat  on  the  countenance  of  every  servant ;  and  I 
walked  into  the  house  without  a  word  being  uttered. 
In  the  hall  I  was  met  by  the  old  butler,  who  has 
grown  grey-headed  in  the  family,  and  he  hastened 
to  conduct  me  up  stairs.  As  I  walked  up,  I  com- 
manded firmness  enough  to  say,  '  Well,  William,  how 
is  Mr.  Wentworth  ?'  The  old  man,  turning  about 
Avith  a  look  that  pierced  my  heart,  said,  '  Oh,  sir, 
our  excellent  lady !' Here  his  grief  over- 
whelmed him  :  and  it  A\'as  with  difficulty  he  was  able 
to  o})en  to  me  the  door  of  the  apartment. 

Mr.  WentAVorth  ran  and  embraced  me  with  the 
warmest  affection ;  and,  after  a  fev/  moments,  as- 
sumed a  firmness,  and  even  an  ease,  that  surprised 
me.  His  brother,  M'ith  a  sister  of  Amelia's,  and 
some  other  friends  that  were  in  the  room,  appeared 
more  overpowered  than  my  fi-ieud  himself,  who,  by 
the  fortitude  of  his  behaviour,  seemed  rather  to  mo- 
derate the  grief  of  those  around  him  than  to  demand 
their  compassion  for  himself.  By  his  gentle  and  kind 
attentions,  he  seemed  anxious  to  relieve  their  sor- 
row ;  and,  by  a  sort  of  concerted  tranquillity,  strove 
to  prevent  their  discovering  any  symptoms  of  the 
bitter  anguisli  which  preyed  upon  his  mind.  His 
countenance  was  pale,  and  his  eyes  betrayed  that  his 
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heart  was  ill  at  ease ;  but  it  was  that  silent  and  ma- 
jestic sorrow  which  commands  our  reverence  and  our 
admiration. 

Next  morning  after  breakfast  I  chanced  to  take 
up  a  volume  of  Metastasio,  that  lay  amongst  other 
books  upon  a  table ;  and  as  I  was  turning  over  the 
leaves,  a  slip  of  paper,  with  something  written  on  it, 
dropped  upon  the  iloor.  Mr.  Wentworth  picked  it 
up ;  and  as  he  looked  at  it,  I  saw  the  tears  start  from 
his  eyes,  and,  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  he  uttered  in  a 
low  and  broken  voice,  '  My  poor  Amelia  !' — It  was 
the  translation  of  a  favourite  passage  which  she  had 
been  attempting,  but  had  left  unfinished.  As  if 
uneasy  lest  I  had  perceived  his  emotion,  he  carelessly 
threw  his  arm  over  my  shoulder,  and  reading  aloud 
a  few  lines  of  the  page  which  I  held  open  in  my 
hand,  he  went  into  some  remarks  on  the  poetry  of 
that  elegant  author.  Some  time  after,  I  observed 
him  take  up  the  book,  and  carefully  replacing  the 
slip  of  paper  where  it  had  been,  put  the  volume  in 
his  pocket. 

Mr.  Wentworth  proposed  that  we  should  walk  out, 
and  that  he  himself  would  accompany  us.  As  we 
stepped  through  the  hall,  one  of  my  friend's  youngest 
boys  came  running  up,  and  catching  his  papa  by  the 
hand,  cried  out  with  joy,  that  '  Mammas  Hover  was 
returned.'  This  was  a  spaniel  who  had  been  the 
favourite  of  Amelia,  and  had  followed  her  in  all  her 
walks;  but  after  her  death  had  been  sent  to  the 
house  of  a  villager,  to  be  out  of  the  immediate  sight 
of  the  family.  Having  somehow  made  its  escape 
from  thence,  the  dog  had  that  morning  found  his 
way  home ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Mr.  Wentworth, 
leaped  upon  him  with  an  excess  of  fondness.  I  saw 
my  friend's  lips  and  cheeks  quiver.  He  catched  his 
little  Frank  in  his  arms,  and,  for  a  few  moments, 
hid  bis  face  in  his  neck. 
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As  we  traversed  his  delightful  grounds,  many  dif- 
ferent scenes  naturally  recalled  the  remembrance  of 
Amelia.  My  friend/indeed,  in  order  to  avoid  some 
of  her  favourite  Malks,  had  conducted  us  an  unusual 
road ;  but  what  corner  could  be  found  that  did  not 
bear  the  traces  of  her  hand  ?  Her  elegant  taste  had 
marked  the  peculiar  beauty  of  each  different  scene, 
and  had  brought  it  forth  to  view  with  such  a  happy 
delicacy  of  art,  as  to  make  it  seem  the  work  of  nature 
alone.  As  Ave  crossed  certain  paths  in  the  woods, 
and  passed  by  some  rustic  buildings,  I  could  some- 
times discern  an  emotion  in  my  friend's  countenance ; 
but  he  instantly  stifled  it  with  a  firmness  and  dignity 
that  made  me  careful  not  to  seem  to  observe  it. 

Towards  night,  Mr.  Wentworth  having  stolen  out 
of  the  room,  his  brother  and  I  stepped  out  to  a  ter- 
race behind  the  house.  It  was  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing, the  air  was  mild  and  serene,  and  the  moon  was 
rising  in  all  her  brightness  from  the  cloud  of  the 
east.  The  fineness  of  the  night  made  us  extend  our 
walk,  and  we  strayed  into  a  hollow  valley,  whose 
sides  are  covered  with  trees  overhanging  a  brook 
that  poiu's  itself  along  over  broken  rocks.  We  ap- 
proached a  rustic  grotto,  placed  in  a  sequestered 
corner,  under  a  half  impending  rock.  My  compa- 
nion stopped.  '  This,'  said  he,  '  was  one  of  Amelia's 
walks,  and  that  grotto  was  her  favourite  evening 
retreat.  The  last  night  she  ever  walked  out,  and 
the  very  evening  she  caught  that  fatal  fever,  I  was 
Avith  my  brother  and  her,  M'hile  we  sat  and  read  to 
eacli  other  in  that  very  place.'  While  he  spoke,  we 
perceived  a  man  steal  out  of  the  grotto,  and,  avoiding 
us,  take  his  way  by  a  path  through  a  thicket  of  trees 
on  tlie  other  side.  '  It  is  my  brother,'  said  young 
Wentworth  ;  '  he  has  been  here  in  his  Amelia's  fa- 
vourite grove,  indulging  that  grief  he  so  carefully 
conceals  from  us.* 
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We  returned  to  the  liousc,  and  found  Mi*.  Went- 
wortli  Avith  the  rest  of  the  company.  He  forced  on 
some  conversation,  and  even  aifected  a  degree  of 
gentle  pleasantry  during  the  whole  evening. 

Such,  in  short,  is  the  noble  deportment  of  my 
friend,  that,  in  place  of  finding  it  necessary  to  temper 
and  moderate  his  grief,  I  must  avoid  seeming  to  per- 
ceive it,  and  dare  scarcely  appear  even  to  think  of  the 
lieavy  calamity  which  has  befallen  him.  I  too  well 
know  Vi'hat  he  feels ;  but  the  more  I  know  this,  tlie 
more  does  the  dignity  of  his  recollection  and  fortitude 
excite  my  admiration,  and  command  my  silent  atten- 
tion and  respect. 

How  very  different  is  this  dignified  and  reserved 
sorrow  from  that  weak  and  teasing  grief  which  dis- 
gusts, by  its  sighs  and  tears,  and  clamorous  lamenta- 
tions !  How  much  does  such  noble  fortitude  of  de- 
portment call  forth  our  regard  and  reverence  !  How 
much  is  a  character  in  other  respects  estimable  de- 
graded by  a  contrary  demeanour !  How  much  does 
the  excessive,  the  importunate,  and  unmanly  grief 
of  Cicero,  diminish  the  very  high  respect  which  we 
should  otherwise  entertain  for  the  exalted  character  of 
that  illustrious  Roman ! 

Writers  on  practical  morality  have  described  and 
analysed  the  passion  of  grief,  and  have  pretended  to 
])rescribe  remedies  for  restoring  the  mind  to  tran- 
tjuillity ;  but,  I  believe,  little  benefit  has  been  derived 
from  any  thing  they  have  advised.  To  tell  a  person 
in  grief  that  time  will  relieve  him,  is  truly  applying 
no  remedy;  and  to  bid  him  reflect  how  many  others 
there  may  be  who  are  more  wretched,  is  a  very  in- 
efficacious one.  The  truth  is,  that  the  excess  of  this, 
as  well  as  of  other  passions,  must  be  prevented  rather 
than  cured.  It  must  be  obviated  by  our  attaining 
that  evenness  and  equality  of  temper,  Avhich  can  arise 
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only  from  an  improved  understanding,  and  an  ha- 
bitual intercourse  witli  refined  society.  These  will 
not,  indeed,  exempt  us  from  the  pangs  of  sorrow,  but 
will  enable  us  to  bear  them  witli  a  noble  grace  and 
propriety,  and  will  render  the  presence  of  oiir  friends 
(wliich  is  the  only  remedy)  a  very  effectual  cure. 

This  is  well  explained  by  a  philosopher,  who  is  no 
less  eloquent  than  he  is  profound.  He  justly  ob- 
serves, that  we  naturally,  on  all  occasions,  endeavour 
to  bring  down  our  own  passions  to  that  pitch  which 
those  about  us  can  correspond  with.  We  view  our- 
selves in  the  light  in  which  we  think  they  view  us, 
and  seek  to  suit  our  behaviour  to  what  we  think 
their  feelings  can  go  along  with.  With  an  intimate 
friend,  acquainted  with  every  circumstance  of  our 
situation,  we  can,  in  some  measure,  give  way  to  our 
grief,  but  are  more  calm  than  when  by  ourselves. 
Before  a  common  acquaintance  we  assume  a  greater 
sedateness.  Before  a  mixed  assembly  we  affect  a 
still  more  considerable  degree  of  composure.  Thus, 
by  the  company  of  our  friends  at  first,  and  afterwards 
by  mingling  with  society,  we  come  to  suit  our  de- 
portment to  what  M^e  think  they  will  approve  of;  we 
gradually  abate  the  violence  of  our  passion,  and  re- 
store our  mind  to  its  wonted  tranquillity. 
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Currit  ad  Indos, 
Pau£eric?ii  fiigieiis.  Hon. 

'  And  did  you  not  blusli  for  our  countrymen  ?'  said 
Mr.  Unipliravillc  to  Colonel  Plum,  as  the  latter  was 
describing  the  sack  of  an  Indian  city,  and  the  plun- 
der of  its  miserable  inhabitants,  with  the  death  of  a 
Rajah  v.'ho  had  gallantly  defended  it. 

'  Not  at  all,  sir,'  answered  the  colonel  coolly :  '  our 
countrymen  did  no  more  than  their  duty;  and  were 
we  to  decline  performing  it  on  such  occasions,  we 
should  be  of  little  service  to  our  country  in  India.' 

Mr.  Umphraville  made  no  answer  to  this  defence ; 
but  a  silent  indignation,  which  sat  upon  his  counte- 
nraice,  implied  a  stronger  disapprobation  of  it  than 
the  most  laboured  reply  he  could  luive  offered. 

For  the  same  reason  which  induced  him  to  avoid 
any  farther  discussion  on  the  subject,  my  friend  en- 
deavoured to  give  the  conversation  a  different  turn. 
He  led  the  colonel  into  a  description  of  the  country 
of  India;  and,  as  that  gentleman  described,  in  very 
lively  colours,  the  beauty  of  its  appearance,  the  num- 
ber of  its  people,  and  the  variety  and  richness  of  its 
productions,  Mr,  Umphraville  listened  to  this  part  of 
his  discourse  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  pleasure 
and  attention. 

But,  after  the  colonel's  departure  (for  this  con- 
versation happened  during  one  of  iny  excursions  to 
Mr.  Umphi-aville's,  where  Colonel  Plum  had  been  on 
a  visit),  the  former  part  of  the  conversation  recurred 
immediately  to  my  friend's  memory,  and  produced 
the  following  reflections. 

VOL.  I.  o 
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'  I  know  not/  said  he,  '  a  more  mortifying  proof  of 
human  weakness  than  that  power  which  situation 
and  habit  acquire  over  principle  and  feeling,  even  in 
men  of  tlie  best  natural  dispositions. 

'  The  gentleman  who  has  just  left  us  has  derived 
from  Nature  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  good 
sense.  Nor  does  she  seem  to  have  been  less  liberal 
to  him  in  the  affections  of  the  heart  than  in  the 
powers  of  the  understanding. 

'  Since  his  return  to  this  country.  Colonel  Plum 
has  acted  the  part  of  an  affectionate  and  generous 
relation,  of  an  attentive  and  useful  friend:  he  has 
been  an  indulgent  landlord,  a  patron  of  the  indus- 
trious, and  a  support  to  the  indigent.  In  a  word,  he 
has  proved  a  Morthy  and  useful  member  of  society, 
on  whom  fortune  seems  not  to  have  misplaced  her 
favours. 

'  Yet,  with  all  the  excellent  dispositions  of  Avhich 
these  are  proofs, — placed  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in 
India;  inflamed  with  the  ambition  of  amassing  wealth; 
corrupted  by  the  contagious  example  of  others,  go- 
verned by  the  same  passion,  and  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuit.  Colonel  Plum  appears  to  have  been  little 
under  the  influence  either  of  justice  or  humanity; 
he  seems  to  have  viewed  the  unhappy  people  of  that 
country  merely  as  the  instruments,  Avhich,  in  one 
way  or  other,  were  to  furnish  himself  and  his  coun- 
trymen with  that  wealth  they  had  gone  so  far  in 
quest  of. 

'  If  these  circumstances  could  operate  so  strongly 
on  such  a  man  as  Colonel  Plum,  Ave  have  little  reason 
to  wonder  that  they  should  haAe  carried  others  of  our 
countrymen  to  still  more  lamentable  excesses ;  that 
they  should  have  filled  that  imha])])y  country  with 
scenes  of  misery  and  op])ression,  of  wliich  the  recital 
fills  us  with  equal  shame  and  indignation.  Yet  such 
examples  as  that  of  the  colonel  should  perhaps  dispose 
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US,  in  place  of  violently  declaiming  against  the  conduct 
of  individuals,  to  investigate  the  causes  by  wliicli  it 
is  produced, 

'  The  conquests  of  a  commercial  people  have  always, 
I  believe,  proved  uncommonly  destructive;  and  this 
might  naturally  have  been  expected  of  those  made 
by  our  countrymen  in  India,  xuider  the  direction  of 
a  mercantile  society  conducted  by  its  members  in 
a  distant  country,  in  a  climate  fatal  to  European 
constitutions,  which  they  visit  only  for  the  purpose 
of  suddenly  amassing  riches^  and  from  which  they 
are  anxious  to  return  as  soon  as  that  purpose  is  ac- 
complished. 

'  How  far  such  a  company,  whose  original  connexion 
with  India  was  merely  the  prosecution  of  their  private 
commerce,  should  have  ever  been  allowed  to  assume, 
and  should  still  continue  to  possess,  the  unnatural 
character  of  sovereigns  and  conquerors,  and  to  con- 
duct the  government  of  a  great  empire,  is  a  point 
which  may,  perhaps,  merit  the  attention  of  the 
legislature,  as  much  as  many  of  the  more  minute 
inquiries  in  which  they  have  of  late  been  engaged. 

'I  have  often  thought  how  much  our  superior 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  government  might  enable  us 
to  change  the  condition  of  that  unfortunate  country 
for  the  better.  I  have  pleased  myself  with  fondly 
picturing  out  the  progress  of  such  a  plan;  with 
fancying  I  saw  the  followers  of  Mahomet  lay  aside 
their  ferocity  and  ambition;  the  peaceful  disciples  of 
Brahma  happy  in  the  security  of  a  good  government, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  innocent  and  simple 
manners  which  mark  the  influence  of  a  fruitful  climate 
and  a  beneficent  religion. — But,  alas!'  continued  Mr. 
Umphraville,  with  a  sigh,  'such  reformations  are 
more  easily  effected  by  me  in  my  elbow-chair  than 
by  those  who  conduct  the  great  and  complicated 
machine  of  government. 
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'  I  wish/  added  he,  '  it  may  be  only  the  contracted 
vieAV  of  things  natural  to  a  retired  old  man  which 
leads  me  to  fear  that^  in  this  country,  the  period  of 
such  reformations  is  nearly  past ;  when  I  observe 
tliat  almost  all  men  regvdate  their  conduct,  and  form 
the  minds  of  the  rising  generation^  by  this  maxim, 

'  Qucerenda  pecunia  prhnnvi  est. 
Virtus  post  nummos ; ' 

I  cannot  but  apprehend,  from  the  prevalence  of  so 
mcc^n  and  so  corrupt  a  principle,  the  same  national 
corruption  Avhich  the  Roman  poet  ascribes  to  it. 

'  In  the  lower  ranks,  the  desire  of  gain,  as  it  is 
the  source  of  industry,  may  be  held  equally  conducive 
to  private  happiness  and  public  ])rosperity :  but  those 
Avho,  by  birth  or  education,  are  destined  for  nobler  pur- 
suits, should  be  actuated  by  more  generous  passions. 
If  fi-om  luxtiry,  and  the  love  of  vain  expense,  they 
shall  also  give  way  to  this  desire  of  wealth;  if  it 
shall  extinguish  the  sentiments  of  public  virtue,  and 
the  passion  for  true  glory,  natural  to  that  order  of 
the  state;  the  spring  of  private  and  of  national  honour 
xnust  have  lost  its  force,  and  there  M'ill  remain  nothing 
to  withstand  the  general  corruption  of  manners,  and 
the  public  disorder  and  debility  which  are  its  in- 
separable attendants.  If  our  country  has  not  already 
reached  this  point  of  degeneracy,  she  seems,  at  least, 
as  far  as  a  spectator  of  her  manners  can  judge,  to  be 
too  fast  approaching  it.' 

Somewhat  in  this  manner  did  Mr.  Umphraville 
express  himself.  Living  retired  in  the  country,  con- 
versing with  few,  and  ignorant  of  the  opinions  of  the 
many;  attached  to  ideas  oi  fam'ihj,  and  not  very 
fond  of  the  mercantile  interest;  disposed  to  give 
]>raise  to  former  times,  and  not  to  think  highly  of 
the  present;  in  his  apprehension  of  facts  he  is  often 
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mistaken,  and  tlio  conclusions  he  draws  from  those 
facts  are  often  erroneous.  lu  the  present  instance, 
the  view  which  I  have  presented  of  his  opinions  may 
throw  further  light  u{)on  his  character;  it  gives  a 
striking  picture  both  of  the  candour  of  his  mind  and 
of  the  generosity  of  his  sentiments.  His  opinions, 
though  erroneous,  may  be  useful;  they  may  remind 
those  who,  though  endued,  like  Colonel  Plum,  with 
good  dispositions,  are  in  danger  of  being  sedxiccd  by 
circumstances  and  situation,  that  our  own  interest 
or  ambition  is  never  to  be  pursued  but  in  consistency 
with  the  sacred  obligations  of  justice,  humanity,  and 
benevolence;  and  they  may  afford  a  very  pleasing 
source  of  i-efiection  to  others,  Avho,  in  trying  situa- 
tions, have  maintained  their  virtue  and  their  character 
imtainted. 
O. 
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Conciliat  animos  comltas  affabilitasque  scrmonis. 

Cic.  de  Offic. 

Politeness,  or  the  exernal  show  of  humanity,  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  some,  and  has  been 
treated  with  excessive  ridicule  by  others.  It  has 
sometimes  been  represented,  very  improperly,  as 
constituting  the  sum  of  merit :  and  thus  affectation 
and  grimace  have  been  substituted  in  place  of  virtue. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  persons  who  cover 
their  own  rudeness,  and  justify  gross  rusticity,  by 
calling  their  conduct  houest  bluutuess,  and  by  dc- 

o  3 
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faming  complacent  manners  as  fawning  or  hypocri- 
tical. Shakspeare,  in  his  King  Lear,  sketches  this 
character  with  his  usual  ability: 

'  This  is  some  fellow 
Who,  having  been  prais'd  for  bkmtness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature.     He  can't  flatter;  lie, 
An  honest  mind  and  plain,  he  must  speak  truth. 
An'  they  will  take  it  so;  if  not,  he's  plain.' 

To  extol  polished  external  manners  as  constituting 
the  whole  duty  of  man,  or  to  declaim  against  them 
as  utterly  inconsistent  with  ti'uth,  and  the  respect 
we  owe  to  ourselves,  are  extremes  equally  to  be 
avoided.  Let  no  one  believe  that  the  show  of  hu- 
manity is  equal  to  the  reality;  nor  let  any  one,  from 
the  desire  of  pleasing,  de])art  from  the  line  of  truth, 
or  stoop  to  mean  condescension.  But  to  presiune 
favourably  of  all  men ;  to  consider  them  as  Avorthy  of 
our  regard,  till  we  have  evidence  of  the  contrary;  to 
be  inclined  to  render  thcni  services ;  and  to  entertain 
confidence  in  their  inclinations  to  follow  a  similar 
conduct;  constitute  a  temper,  which  every  man,  for 
his  own  peace,  and  for  the  peace  of  society,  ought 
to  improve  and  exliibit.  Now,  this  is  the  temper 
essential  to  polished  manners;  and  the  external  show 
of  civilities  is  a  banner  held  forth,  announcing  to  all 
men  that  w^e  hold  them  in  due  respect,  and  are 
disposed  to  oblige  them.  Besides,  it  will  often  occur, 
that  we  may  have  the  strongest  conviction  of  worth 
in  another  person;  that  \ic  may  be  disposed,  from 
gratitude  or  esteem,  to  render  him  suitable  services; 
and  yet  may  have  no  opportunity  of  testifying,  by 
those  actions  v.hich  are  their  genuine  cx])ressions, 
either  that  conviction,  or  that  disposition.  Hence 
exernal  courtesies  and  civilities  are  substituted,  with 
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great  propriety,  as  signs  and  representatives  of  those 
actions  wliicli  we  are  desirous,  and  have  not  the 
power  of  performing.  They  are  to  be  held  as  pledges 
of  our  esteem  and  affection. 

'  But  the  man  of  courtly  manners  often  puts  on 
a  placid  and  smiling  semblage,  while  his  heart 
rankles  with  malignant  passions.' — When  this  is 
done  with  an  intention  to  deceive  or  ensnare  man- 
kind, the  conduct  is  perfidious,  and  ought  to  he 
branded  with  infamy.  In  that  case,  the  law  of 
courtesy  is  '  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in 
t!ie  observance.'  But  there  may  be  another  situation, 
when  the  show  of  courtesy  assumed,  while  the  heart 
is  ill  at  ease,  moved  by  disagreeable  unkindly  feel- 
ings, would  be  unjustly  censured. — From  a  feeble 
constitution  of  body,  bad  health,  or  some  untoward 
accident  or  disappointment,  you  lose  your  wonted 
serenity.  Influenced  by  your  present  humotir,  even 
to  those  who  have  no  concern  in  the  accident  that 
hath  befallen  you,  and  who  would  really  be  inclined 
to  relieve  you  from  your  uneasiness,  you  become 
reserved  and  splenetic.  You  know  the  impropriety 
of  such  a  demeanour,  and  endeavour  to  beget  in 
your  bosom  a  very  different  disposition.  Your  pas- 
sions, however,  are  stubborn;  images  of  wrong  and 
of  disappointment  have  taken  strong  hold  of  your 
fancy;  and  your  present  disagreeable  and  painful 
state  of  mind  cannot  easily  be  removed.  Mean- 
while, however,  you  disguise  the  appearance;  you 
are  careful  to  let  no  fretful  expression  be  uttered, 
nor  ajiy  malignant  thought  lower  in  your  aspect; 
you  perform  external  acts  of  civility,  and  assume  the 
tones  and  the  language  of  the  most  perfect  com- 
j)osure.  You  thus  war  with  your  own  spirit ;  and, 
by  force  of  commanding  the  external  symptoms,  you 
will  gain  a  complete  victory.    You  will  actually  esta^ 
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blish  in  your  mind  that  go(xl  linmour  and  humanity 
which,  a  little  before,  were  only  yours  in  appearance. 
Now,  in  til  is  discipline  there  is  nothing  criminal. 
In  this  discipline  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  merit.  It 
Avill  not  only  correct  and  alter  our  present  humours, 
but  may  inHuence  our  habits  and  dispositions. 

A  contrary  practice  may  be  attended,  if  not  with 
dangerous,  at  least  with  disagreeable,  consequences. 

Sir  Gregory  Blunt  was  the  eldest  son  of  a 

respectable  family.  His  fortune  and  his  ancestry 
entitled  him,  as  he  and  his  friends  apprehended,  to 
appear  in  any  shape  that  he  pleased.  He  owed,  and 
^rould  owe,  no  man  a  shilling  j  but  other  men  might 
be  indebted  to  him.  He  received  from  nature,  and 
still  possesses,  good  abilities  and  humane  dispositions. 
He  is  a  man,  too,  of  inflexible  honour.  Yet  Sir 
Gregory  has  an  unbending  cast  of  mind,  that  cannot 
easily  be  fashioned  into  soft  compliance  and  conde- 
scension. He  never,  even  at  an  early  period,  had 
any  pretensions  to  winning  Mays,  or  agreeable  assi- 
duities ;  nor  had  he  any  talent  for  acquiring  personal 
graces  and  accomplishments.  In  every  thing  that 
confers  the  easy  and  engaging  air  of  a  gentleman  he 
was  excelled  by  his  companions.  Sir  Gregory  had 
sense  enough  to  perceive  his  own  incapacity  ;  vanity 
enough  to  be  hurt  with  the  preferences  shown  to 
young  men  less  able  or  honest,  but  more  complaisant 
than  himself ;  and  pride  enough  to  cast  away  all  pre- 
tensions to  that  smoothness  of  demeanour  in  which 
he  could  never  excel.  Thus  he  assumed  a  blunt- 
ness  and  roughness  of  manners,  better  suited  to  the 
natural  cast  of  his  temper.  He  would  be  plain  ;  he 
hated  all  your  smiling  and  fawning  attentions;  he 
woiUd  speak  what  he  thought ;  he  would  praise  no 
man,  even  though  he  thought  him  deserving,  because 
he  scorned  to  ajipear  a  flatterer ;  and  lie  would  pro- 
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mise  no  nian  good  offices,  not  even  though  he  meant 
to  perform  tlicni,  because  he  abhorred  ostentation. 
Accordingly^,  in  his  address,  he  is  often  abrupt,  witli 
an  approach  to  rudeness,  Avhich,  if  it  does  not  offend, 
disconcerts  :  and  he  will  not  return  a  civility,  be- 
cause he  is  not  in  the  humour.  He  thus  indulges 
a  propensity  which  he  ought  to  have  corrected;  and, 
slave  to  a  surly  vanity,  he  thinks  he  acts  upon  prin- 
ciple. 

Now,  this  liabit  not  only  renders  him  disagreeable 
to  persons  of  polished  manners,  but  may  be  attended 
with  consequences  of  a  more  serious  nature.  Sir 
Gregory  does  not  perceive,  that,  while  he  thinks  he 
is  plain,  he  only  affects  to  be  plain ;  tb.at  he  often 
stiHes  a  kindly  feeling,  for  fear  of  seeming  compla- 
cent; that  '  he  constrains  the  garb  quite  from  his 
nature ;'  and  that  he  disguises  his  appearance,  as 
much  at  least  by  excessive  bluntness,  as  he  would  by 
showing  some  complaisance.  Thus  he  is  hardly  en- 
titled, notwithstanding  his  pretensions,  to  the  praise 
even  of  honest  plainness.  Besides,  his  character,  in 
other  respects,  is  so  eminent,  and  his  rank  so  distin- 
guished, that,  of  course,  he  has  many  admirers :  and 
thus  all  the  young  men  of  his  neighboiu-hood  are  be- 
coming as  boisterous  and  as  rough  as  himself.  Even 
some  of  his  female  acquaintance  are  likely  to  suffer 
by  the  contagion  of  his  example.  Their  desire  of 
pleasing  has  taken  an  improper  direction ;  they  seem 
less  studious  of  those  delicate  proprieties  and  ob- 
servances so  essential  to  female  excellence ;  they  also 
will  not  appear  otherwise  than  what  they  are ;  and 
thus  they  will  not  only  appear,  but  become,  a  great 
deal  worse.  For,  as  the  show  of  humanity  and  good- 
humoiu-  may,  in  some  instances,  promote  a  gentle 
temper,  and  render  us  good-humoured ;  so  the  affecta- 
tion and  show  of  honest  plainness  may  lead  us  to  be 
plain  without  honesty,  and  sincere  without  good  in- 
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tention.  Those  who  affect  timidity  may,  in  time, 
become  cowards ;  and  those  m  ho  affect  roughness 
may,  in  time,  grow  inhuman.. 

TO   THE   AUTHOR   OF   THE   MIRROR. 
STR, 

I  liave  h)ng  had  a  tendre  for  a  young  lady,  M'ho  is 
very  beautiful,  but  a  little  capricious.  I  think  my- 
self unfortunate  enough  not  to  be  in  her  good  graces ; 
but  some  of  my  friends  tell  me  I  am  a  simpleton, 
and  don't  understand  her.  Pray  be  so  kind  as  inform 
me,  Mr.  Mirror,  what  sort  of  rudeness  amounts  to 
encouragement.  When  a  lady  calls  a  man  imperti- 
nent, does  she  wish  him  to  be  somewhat  more  as- 
suming? When  she  never  looks  his  way,  may  he 
reckon  himself  a  favourite }  Or,  if  she  tells  every 
body  that  Mr.  Such-a-one  is  her  aversion,  is  Mr. 
Siich-a-one  to  take  it  for  granted  that  she  is  down- 
right fond  of  him  ? 

Yours  respectfully, 

MoDESTUS. 

V. 
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It  has  sometimes  been  matter  of  speculation,  whether 
or  not  there  be  a  sex  in  the  soul:  that  there  is  one 
in  manners,  I  never  heard  disputed ;  the  same  ap-« 
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plause  which  \re  involuntarily  bestow  upon  honour, 
courage,  and  spirit  in  men,  we  as  natiu-ally  confer 
upon  chastity,  modesty,  and  gentleness  in  women. 

It  was  formerly  one  of  those  national  boasts  which 
are  always  allowable,  and  sometimes  useful,  that  the 
ladies  of  Scotland  possessed  a  purity  of  conduct,  and 
delicacy  of  manners,  beyond  those  of  most  other  coun- 
tries. Free  from  the  bad  effects  of  overgrown  for- 
tunes, and  of  the  dissipated  society  of  an  overgrown 
capital,  their  beauty  was  natural,  and  their  minds 
were  uncorrupted. 

Though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  still 
the  case  in  general,  yet,  from  my  own  observation, 
and  the  complaints  of  several  correspondents,  I  am 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  conclude,  that  there  begins  to 
appear  among  us  a  very  different  style  of  manners. 
Perhaps  our  frequent  communication  with  the  me- 
tropolis of  our  sister  kingdom  is  one  great  cause  of 
this.  Formerly  a  Loudon  journey  was  attended  Avith 
some  difficulty  and  danger,  and  pustino-  thither  was 
an  achievement  as  masculine  as  a  fox-chase.  Now 
the  goodness  of  the  roads  and  the  convenience  of  the 
vehicles  render  it  a  matter  of  only  a  few  days  mo- 
derate exercise  for  a  lady;  ' Facilis  descensus  Avern'i;' 
our  wives  and  daughters  are  carried  thither  to  see 
the  world  ;  and  we  are  not  to  wonder  if  some  of  them 
bring  back  only  that  knowledge  of  it  which  the  most 
ignorant  can  acquire,  and  the  most  forgetful  retain. 
That  knowledge  is  communicated  to  a  certain  circle, 
on  their  return  ;  the  imitation  is  as  rapid  as  it  is  easy; 
they  emulate  the  English,  who  before  have  copied 
the  French  ;  the  dress,  the  phrase,  and  the  morale  of 
Paris  is  transplanted  first  to  London,  and  thence  to 
Edinburgh  ;  and  even  the  sequestered  regions  of  the 
country  are  sometimes  visited  in  this  northern  pro- 
gress of  politeness. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  the  iniita- 
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tion  is  often  so  clumsy  as  to  leave  out  all  the  agree- 
able, and  retain  all  the  offensive.  In  the  translation 
of  the  manners,  as  in  the  translation  of  the  language, 
of  our  neighbours,  we  are  apt  to  lose  the  finesses,  the 
^^etlts  agrtmens,  which  (I  talk  lilce  a  man  of  the 
world)  give  zest  and  value  to  the  whole. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  there  is  often  a  levity 
of  behaviour  without  any  criminality  of  conduct;  th;it 
the  lady  who  talks  always  loud,  and  sometimes  free, 
goes  much  abroad,  or  keeps  a  cro\\'d  of  company  at 
home,  rattles  in  a  public  place  witli  a  circle  of  young 
fellows,  or  flirts  in  a  corner  with  a  single  one,  does 
all  this  without  the  smallest  bad  intention,  merely 
as  she  puts  on  a  cap,  and  sticks  it  with  feathers, 
because  she  has  seen  it  done  by  others  whose  rank 
and  fashion  entitle  them  to  her  imitation.  Now, 
granting  that  most  of  those  ladies  have  all  the  purity 
of  heart  that  is  contended  for,  are  there  no  disagree- 
able consequences,  I  would  ask,  from  the  appearance 
of  evil,  exclusive  of  its  reality  ?  Decorum  is  at  least 
the  ensign,  if  not  the  oiitgziard,  of  virtue ;  the  want 
of  it,  if  it  does  not  weaken  the  garrison,  will,  at  least, 
emijolden  the  assailants ;  and  a  woman's  virtue  is  of 
so  delicate  a  nature,  that  to  be  impregnable  is  not 
enough,  without  the  reputation  of  being  so. 

But,  though  female  virtue,  in  the  singular,  means 
chastity,  there  are  many  other  endo\yments,  M'ithout 
which  a  woman's  ch.aracter  is  rej)ruachable,  though 
it  is  not  infamous.  The  mild  demeanour,  tlie  modest 
deportment,  are  valued  not  only  as  they  denote  in- 
ternal purity  and  innocence,  but  as  forming  in  them- 
selves the  most  amiable  and  engaging  part  of  the 
female  character.  There  was,  of  old,  a  stiff  con- 
strained manner,  which  the  moderns  finding  unj)lca- 
sant,  agreed  to  explode,  and,  in  the  common  rage  of 
reformation,  sulistituted  the  very  opposite  extreme  in 
its  stead  ;  to  banish  preciseness,  they  called  in  levity. 
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and  ceremony  gave  way  to  something  like  rudeness. 
But  fashion  may  alter  the  form,  not  the  essence  of 
things ;  and  thougli  we  may  lend  our  kaigh,  or  even 
our  applause,  to  the  woman  whose  figure  and  con- 
versation comes  iiying  out  upon  us  in  this  fasliionaWe 
forwardness  of  manner  ;  yet,  I  believe,  there  is  scarce 
a  votary  of  the  mode  who  would  wish  his  sister,  his 
wife,  or  even  his  mistress  (I  use  the  word  in  its 
modest  sense),  to  possess  it. 

I  have  hitherto  pointed  my  observations  chiefly  at 
tlie  appearance  of  our  ladies  to  tlie  world,  which,  be- 
sides its  being  more  immediately  the  object  of  public 
censorship,  a  variety  of  strictures  lately  sent  me  by 
my  correspondents  naturally  led  me  to  consider.  I 
am  afraid,  however,  the  same  innovation  begins  to 
appear  in  our  domestic  as  in  our  public  life,  and  that 
the  case  of  my  friend  Mr.  Homespun  is  far  from  being 
singular.  Some  of  those  whose  rank  and  station  are 
such  as  to  enforce  example,  and  regulate  opinion, 
think  it  an  honourable  distinction  to  be  able  to  lead 
from  the  sober  track  which  the  maxims  of  their  mo- 
thers and  grandmothers  had  marked  out  for  them 
such  young  ladies  as  chance,  relationship,  or  neigh- 
bourhood, has  placed  ^vithin  the  reach  of  tlieir  in- 
fluence. The  state  of  diffidence  and  dependence,  in 
which  a  young  woman  used  to  find  herself  happy 
under  the  protection  of  her  parents  or  guardians,  they 
teach  their  pupils  to  consider  as  incompatible  with 
sense  or  spirit.  With  them  obedience  and  subordi- 
nation are  terms  of  contempt ;  even  the  natural  re- 
straints of  time  are  disregarded;  childhood  is  im- 
iTiaturely  forced  into  youth,  and  youth  assumes  the 
confidence  and  self-government  of  age ;  domestic  du- 
ties are  held  to  be  slavish,  and  domestic  enjoyments 
insipid. 

Tiiere  is  an  appearance  of  brilliancy  in  the  plea- 
sures of  high  life  and  fashion  which  naturally  daz- 
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zles  and  seduces  the  j'oiing  and  inexperiencc<l.  But 
let  them  not  believe  that  the  scale  of  fortune  is  the 
standard  of  happiness,  or  the  whirl  of  pleasure,  which 
their  patronesses  describe,  productive  of  the  satis- 
faction which  they  affect  to  enjoy  in  it.  Could  they 
trace  its  course  through  a  month,  a  week,  or  a  day, 
of  that  life  which  they  enjoy,  they  would  find  it  com- 
monly expire  in  languor,  or  end  in  disappointment. 
They  would  see  the  daughters  of  fashion  in  a  state 
the  most  painful  of  any,  obliged  to  cover  hatred 
with  the  smile  of  friendship,  and  anguish  with  the 
appearance  of  gaiety;  they  would  see  the  mistress  of 
the  feast,  or  the  directress  of  the  rout,  at  the  table, 
or  in  the  drawing-room,  in  the  very  scene  of  her 

pride,  torn  with  those  jarring  passions  Avhich 

but  I  will  not  talk  like  a  moralist which  make 

duchesses  mean,  and  the  finest  women  in  the  world 
ugly.  I  do  them  no  injustice :  for  I  state  this  at  the 
time  0^ possession ;  its  value  in  reflection  I  forbear  to 
estimate. 

If  I  dared  to  contrast  this  with  a  picture  of  do- 
mestic pleasin-e ;  were  I  to  exhibit  a  family  virtuous 
and  happy,  where  affection  takes  place  of  duty,  and 
obedience  is  enjoyed,  not  exacted ;  where  the  happi- 
ness of  every  individual  is  reflected  upon  the  society, 
and  a  certain  tender  solicitude  about  each  other 
gives  a  more  delicate  sense  of  pleasure  than  any  en- 
joyment merely  selfish  can  produce;  could  I  paint 
them  in  their  little  circles  of  business  or  of  amuse- 
ment, of  sentiment  or  of  gaiety,  I  am  persuaded  the 
scene  would  be  too  venerable  for  the  most  irreverent 
to  deride,  and  its  happiness  too  apparent  f(jr  the  most 
dissipated  to  deny.  Yet  to  be  the  child  or  mother  of 
such  a  family  is  often  foregone  for  the  miserable 
vanity  of  aping  some  woman,  weak  as  she  is  worth- 
less, despised  in  the  midst  of  flattery^  and  wretched 
in  the  very  centre  of  dissipation. 
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I  have  limited  this  remonstrance  to  motives  merely 
temporal,  because  I  am  informed  some  of  our  high- 
bred females  deny  the  reality  of  any  other.  This 
refinement  of  infidelity  is  one  of  those  new  acquire- 
ments which,  till  of  late,  vere  altogether  unknown 
to  the  ladies  of  this  country,  and  which  I  hope  very, 
very  iaw  of  them  are  yet  possessed  of.  I  mean  not  to 
dispute  the  solidity  of  their  system,  as  I  am  persuaded 
they  have  studied  the  subject  deeply,  and  under  very 
able  and  learned  masters.  I  would  only  take  the 
liberty  of  hinting  the  pui'pose  for  which,  I  have  been 
told  by  some  fashionable  men,  such  doctrines  have 
frequently  been  taught.  It  seems  it  is  understood 
by  the  younger  class  of  our  philosophers,  that  a  wo- 
man never  thinks  herself  quite  alone  till  she  has  put 
God  out  of  the  waj'^,  as  well  as  her  husband. 
V. 
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Fortcmque  Gyan,  fortemque  Clomithum. 

ViRG. 

There  is  hardly  any  species  of  writing  more  difficult 
than  that  of  drawing  characters ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
so  few  authors  have  excelled  in  it.  Among  those 
writers  who  have  confined  themselves  merely  to  this 
sort  of  composition,  Theophrastus  holds  the  first  place 
among  the  ancients,  and  La  Bruyere  among  the  mo- 
derns. But,  besides  those  who  have  professedly  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  delineation  of  character,  every 
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historian  who  relates  events^  and  who  describes  the 
disposition  and  qualities  of  the  persons  engaged  iu 
tlieiu,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  Avriter  of  characters. 

There  are  two  methods  l)y  which  a  character  may 
be  delineated;  and  different  authors  have,  more  or 
less,  adopted  the  one  or  the  other.  A  character  may 
either  be  given  by  describing  the  internal  feelings  of 
the  mind,  and  by  relating  the  qualities  M'ith  which 
the  person  is  endowed;  or,  without  mentioning  in 
general  the  internal  qualities  which  lie  possesses,  an 
account  may  be  given  of  his  external  conduct,  of  his 
behaviour  on  this  or  that  occasion,  and  how  he  was 
affected  by  this  or  that  event. 

An  author  who  draws  characters  in  the  first  man- 
ner employs  those  words  that  denote  the  general 
qualities  of  the  mind;  and  by  means  of  these  he  gives 
a  description  and  view  of  the  character.  He  passes 
over  the  particular  circumstances  of  behavioin*  and 
conduct  which  lead  to  the  general  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  character,  and  gives  the  conclusion 
itself. 

But  an  author  who  dravrs  characters  in  the  other 
manner  above  alluded  to,  instead  of  giving  the  ge- 
neral conclusion  deduced  from  the  observation  of  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  conduct,  gives  a  view  of  the 
particulars  themselves,  and  of  the  external  conduct 
of  the  person  whose  character  he  wishes  to  represent, 
leaving  his  readers  to  form  their  own  conclusion  from 
that  view  which  he  has  given.  Of  the  two  authors 
I  have  mentioned^  each  excels  in  one  of  those  op- 
posite manners.  In  every  instance  I  can  recollect, 
excepting  the  extravagant  picture  of  the  absent  man. 
La  Bruyere  lays  before  his  readers  the  internal  feel- 
ings of  the  character  he  wishes  to  rcju'esent ;  while 
.Theophrastus  gives  the  action  which  the  internal  feel- 
ings j)roducc. 

Of  these  different  modes  of  delineating  characters. 
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each  has  its  peculiar  advantages.  The  best  method 
of  giving  a  full  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  character  may  be  by  a  general  enu- 
meration of  the  qualities  of  mind  with  which  the 
person  is  endowed ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
perhaps  impossible  to  mark  the  nice  and  delicate 
shades  of  character,  without  bringing  the  image  more 
fully  before  the  eye,  and  placing  the  person  in  that 
situation  which  calls  him  forth  into  action. 

In  these  two  different  manners  there  are  faults  into 
which  autliors,  following  the  one  or  the  other,  are  apt 
to  fall,  and  which  they  should  studiously  endeavour 
to  avoid.   An  author  who  gives  the  internal  tjualities 
of  the  character  should  guard  against  beings  too  ge- 
neral ;  he  who  gives  views  of  the  conduct,  and  re- 
presents the  actions  themselves,  should  avoid  being 
too  particular.     When  the  internal  qualities  of  the 
mind  ai-e  described,  they  may  be  expressed  in  such 
vague  and  general  terms,  as  to  lay  before  the  reader 
no  marked  distinguishing  feature;  when,  again,  in  the 
views  which  are  given  of  the  conduct,  the  detail  is 
too  particular,  the  author  is  apt  to  tire  by  becoming 
tedious,  or  to  disgust  by  being  trifling  or  familiar, 
or  by  approaching  to  vulgarity.     Some  of  our  most 
celebrated  historians  have  committed  errors  of  the 
first  sort;  when,  at  the  end  of  a  reign,  or  at  the  exit 
of  a  hero,  they  draw  the  character  of  the  king,  or 
great  man,  and  tell  their  readers  that  the  person 
they  are  taking  leave  of  was  brave,  generous,  just, 
humane;   or  the  tyrant  they  have  been  declaiming 
against  was  cruel,  haughty,  jealous,  deceitful;  these 
,  general  qualities  are  so  little  distinguishing,  that  they 
may  be  applied,  almost,  to  any  very  good  or  very 
bad'  man  in  the  history.     When,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  author,  in  order  to  give  a  particular  view  of  the 
person  of  whom  he  writes,  tells  his  readers  what 
such  person  did  before  and  what  after  dinner ;  what 
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before  and  what  after  lie  slept ;  if  his  vivacity  prevent 
him  from  appearing  tedious^  he  will  at  least  be  in 
danger  of  displeasing  by  the  appearance  of  vulgarity 
or  affectation. 

It  may  be  proper  hei'e  to  observe,  that,  in  making 
a  right  choice  of  the  different  manners  in  which  a 
character  may  be  drawn,  much  depends  upon  the 
subject,  or  design  of  the  author  :  one  method  may  be 
more  suited  to  one  kind  of  composition  than  to  an- 
other. Thus  the  author  who  confines  himself  merely 
to  drawing  cliaracters,  the  historian  who  draws  a 
character  arising  only  from  or  illvistrating  the  events 
he  records,  or  the  novelist  who  delineates  characters 
by  feigned  circumstances  and  situations,  have  each 
their  several  objects,  and  different  manners  may  be 
properly  adopted  by  each  of  them.  Writers  such  as 
Thcophrastus  and  La  Bruyere  take  for  their  object 
a  character  governed  by  some  one  passion,  absorbing 
all  others,  and  influencing  the  man  in  every  thing; 
the  miser,  the  epicure,  the  dr miliar d,  £,t.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  historian  is  more  difficult  and  more  ex- 
tensive ;  he  takes  the  complicated  characters  in  real 
life  ;  he  must  give  a  view  of  every  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic of  the  personage,  the  good  and  the  bad, 
the  fierce  and  the  gentle,  all  the  strange  diversities 
Avhich  life  presents. 

Novel-writers  ought,  like  the  professed  Avriters  of 
character,  to  have  it  generally  in  view  to  illustrate 
some  one  distinguishing  feature  or  passion  of  the 
mind ;  but  then  they  have  it  in  their  power,  by  the 
assistance  of  story,  and  by  inventing  circumstances 
and  situation,  to  exhibit  its  leading  features  in  every 
possible  point  of  view.  The  great  error,  indeed,  into 
which  novel-writers  conunonly  fall,  is,  that  they  at- 
tend more  to  the  story  and  to  the  circumstances  they 
relate,  than  to  giving  new  and  just  views  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the   person   they  present.     Their  general 
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method  is  to  affix  names  to  certain  personages,  whom 
they  introduce  to  their  readers,  whom  they  lead 
through  dangers  and  distresses,  or  exhibit  in  cir- 
cumstances of  ridicule,  without  having  it  in  view  to 
illustrate  any  one  predominant  or  leading  principle  of 
the  human  heart;  without  making  their  readers  one 
bit  better  acquainted  with  the  characteristic  features 
of  those  persons  at  the  end  of  the  story  than  at  the 
beginning.  Hence  there  are  so  few  novels  which  give 
lasting  pleasure,  or  can  bear  to  be  perused  (tftener 
than  once.  From  the  sur])rise  occasioned  by  the 
novelty  or  nature  of  the  events,  they  may  carry  their 
readers  once  through  them;  but,  as  they  do  not 
illustrate  any  of  the  principles  of  the  mind,  or  give 
any  interesting  views  of  character,  they  raise  no  desire 
for  a  second  perusal,  and  ever  after  lie  neglected  on 
the  shelf. 

How  very  different  from  these  are  the  novels, 
which,  in  place  of  relying  iipon  the  mere  force  of 
incident,  bring  the  characters  of  their  personages  fully 
before  us,  paint  all  their  shades  and  attitudes,  and  by 
making  us,  as  it  were,  intimately  acquainted  with 
them,  deeply  engage  our  hearts  in  every  circumstance 
which  can  affect  them?  This  happy  talent  of  de- 
lineating all  the  delicate  features  and  nice  tints  of 
human  character  never  fails  to  delight,  and  will  often 
atone  for  many  defects.  It  is  this  which  renders 
Richardson  so  interesting,  in  spite  of  his  immeasurable 
tediousness ;  it  is  this  which  will  render  Fielding 
ever  delightful,  notwithstanding  the  indelicate  coarse- 
ness with  which  he  often  offends  us. 

A. 
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Happiness  has  been  compared,  by  one  of  my  pre- 
decessors, to  ag-ainc;  and  he  has  prescribed  certain 
rules  to  be  followed  by  the  players.  These,  indeed, 
are  more  necessary  than  one  might  suppose  at  first 
sight;  this  game,  lihe  most  others,  being  as  often 
lost  by  bad  pint/  as  by  ill  luck.  The  circumstances  I 
am  placed  in,  some  of  which  I  communicated  to  my 
readers  in  my  introductory  paper,  make  me  often  a 
sort  of  looker-on  at  this  game ;  and,  like  all  lookers- 
on,  I  think  I  discover  blunders  in  the  play  of  my 
neighbours,  who  frequently  lose  the  advantages  their 
fortune  lays  open  to  tliem. 

To  chase  the  allusion  a  little  farther,  it  is  seldom 
that  opportunities  occur  of  brilliant  strokes  or  deep 
calculation.  With  most  of  us,  the  ordinary  little 
stake  is  all  that  is  played  for ;  and  he  who  goes  on 
observing  the  common  rules  of  the  game,  and  keep- 
ing his  temper  in  the  reverses  of  it,  will  find  himself 
a  gainer  at  last.  In  plainer  language,  happiness,  with 
the  bulk  of  men,  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  power 
of  enjoying  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life,  and  in  not 
being  too  easily  hurt  by  the  little  disquietudes  of  it. 
There  is  a  certain  fineness  of  soul,  and  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  with  which  few  situations  accord,  to  which 
many  seeming  harmless  ones  give  the  greatest  un- 
easiness. The  art  '  tlesipcre  in  loco'  (by  which  I 
understand  being  able  not  only  to  trifle,  upon  oc- 
casion, ourselves,  but  also  to  bear  the  foolery  of  others) 
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is  a  qualification  extremely  useful  for  smootliing  a 
man's  way  through  the  Morld. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thinking  by  some 
circumstances  in  a  visit  I  had  lately  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  from  my  friend  Mr.  Umphraville,  with 
whom  I  made  my  readers  acquainted  in  some  former 
numbers.  A  particular  piece  of  business  occurred 
which  made  it  expedient  for  him  to  come  to  town  ; 
and  though  he  was,  at  first,  extremely  averse  from 
the  journey,  having  never  liked  great  towns,  and  now 
relishing  them  less  than  ever,  yet  the  remonstrances 
of  his  man  of  business,  aided  by  very  urgent  requests 
from  me,  at  length  overcame  him.  He  set  out,  there- 
fore, attended  by  his  old  family-servant,  John,  whom 
I  had  not  failed  to  remember  in  my  invitation  to  his 
master. 

At  the  first  stage  on  the  road  John  told  me  his 
master  looked  sad,  eat  little,  and  spoke  less.  Though 
the  landlord  ushered  in  dinner  in  person,  and  gave 
his  guest  a  very  minute  description  of  his  manner 
oi  feeding  his  mutton,  Mr.  Umphraville  remained  a 
hearer  only,  and  showed  no  inclination  to  have  him 
sit  down  and  partake  of  his  omu  dishes;  and,  though 
he  desired  him,  indeed,  to  taste  the  wine,  of  which 
he  brought  in  a  bottle  after  dinner,  he  told  him,  at 
the  same  time,  to  let  the  ostler  know  he  should  want 
his  horses  as  soon  as  possible.  The  landlord  left  the 
room,  and  told  John,  who  was  eating  his  dinner, 
somewhat  more  deliberately,  in  the  kitchen,  that  his 
master  seemed  a  melancholy  kind  of  a  gentleman, 
not  half  so  good-humoured  as  his  neighbour  Mr. 
Jolly. 

John,  who  is  interested  both  in  the  happiness  and 
honoiu-  of  his  master,  endeavoured  to  mend  matters 
in  the  evening,  by  introducing  the  hostess  very  par- 
ticularly to  Mr.  Umphraville;  and,  indeed,  venturing 
to  invite  her  to  sup  with  him.     Umphraville  was  too 
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shy  or  too  civil  to  decline  the  lady's  company,  and 
John  valued  himself  on  having  procured  him  so 
agreeahle  a  companion.  His  master  complained  to 
me,  since  he  came  to  town,  of  the  oppression  of  this 
landlady's  company,  and  declared  his  resolution  of  not 
stopping  at  the  George  on  his  way  home. 

The  morning  after  his  arrival  at  my  house,  while 
we  were  sitting  together,  talking  of  old  stories,  and 
old  friends,  with  all  the  finer  feelings  afloat  about  us, 
John  entered  with  a  look  of  much  satisfaction,  an- 
nouncing the  name  of  Mr.  Bearskin.  This  gentle- 
man is  a  first  cousin  of  Umphraville's,  who  resides  in 
town,  and  M'hom  he  had  not  seen  these  six  years.  He 
Avas  bred  a  mercer,  but  afterwards  extended  his  deal- 
ings with  his  capital,  and  has  been  concerned  in  several 
great  mercantile  transactions.  While  Umphraville, 
with  all  his  genius,  and  all  his  accomplishments,  was 
barely  preserving  his  estate  from  ruin  at  home,  this 
man,  by  dint  of  industry  and  application,  and  partly 
from  the  want  of  genius  and  accomplishments,  has 
amassed  a  fortune  greater  than  the  richest  of  his 
cousin's  ancestors  was  ever  possessed  of.  He  holds 
Umphraville  in  some  respect,  however,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  mother's  family,  from  Avhich  he  derives 
all  his  gentility;  his  father  having  sprung  nobody 
knows  whence,  and  lived  nobody  knows  how,  till  he 
appeared  behind  the  counter  of  a  woollen-draper,  to 
whose  shop  and  business  he  succeeded. 

My  friend,  though  he  coidd  have  excused  his  visit 
at  this  time,  received  him  with  politeness.  He  in- 
troduced him  to  me  as  his  near  relation ;  on  which  the 
other,  who  mixes  the  fli}>pant  civility  of  his  former 
profession  with  somewhat  of  the  monicd  confidence 
of  his  present  one,  made  me  a  handsome  compliment, 
and  congratulated  Mr.  Umphraville  on  the  possession 
of  such  a  friend.  He  concluded,  however,  with  a 
distant  iusiuuutioii  of  his  houses  being  a  more  natural 
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lionic  for  Ills  con.f'tn  Avlien  in  town  than  that  of  any 
other  person.  This  led  to  a  description  of  that  liotise, 
its  rooms,  and  its  furniture,  in  which  he  made  no  in- 
considerable eulogium  on  his  own  taste,  the  taste  of 
his  wife,  and  the  taste  of  the  times.  Umphraville 
blushed,  bit  his  lips,  complained  of  the  heat  of  the 
room,  changed  his  scat,  in  short  suffered  torture  all 
the  way  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret. 

Mr.  Bearskin  closed  this  description  of  his  house 
with  an  expression  of  his  and  his  wife's  earnest  desire 
to  see  their  cousin  there.  Umphraville  declared  his  in- 
tention of  calling  to  inquire  after  Mrs.  Bearskin  and 
the  young  folks,  mentioning,  at  the  same  time,  the 
shortness  of  his  proposed  stay  in  town,  and  the  hurry 
his  business  would  necessarily  keep  him  in  while  he 
remained.  But  this  declaration  by  no  means  satisfied 
his  kinsman ;  he  insisted  on  his  spending  a  day  with 
them  so  warmly,  that  the  other  was  at  last  overcome, 
and  the  third  day  after  was  fixed  on  for  that  purpose, 
which  Mr.  Bearskin  informed  us  would  be  the  more 
agreeable  to  all  parties,  as  he  should  then  have  an 
op])ortunity  of  introducing  us  to  his  London  corre- 
spondent, a  man  of  great  fortune,  who  had  just  arrived 
here  on  a  jaunt  to  see  the  country,  and  had  promised 
him  the  favour  of  eating  a  bit  of  mutton  with  him  ou 
that  day.  I  would  have  excused  myself  from  being 
of  the  party ;  but  not  having,  any  more  than  Um- 
phraville, a  talent  at  refusal,  was,  like  him,  over- 
powered by  the  solicitations  of  his  cousin. 

The  history  of  that  dinner  I  may  possibly  give  my 
readers  hereafter  in  a  separate  paper,  a  dinner,  now- 
a-days,  being  a  matter  of  consequence,  and  not  to  be 
managed  in  an  episode.  The  time  between  was  de- 
voted by  Mr.  Umphraville  to  business,  in  which  he 
was  pleased  commonly  to  ask  my  advice,  and  to  com- 
municate his  opinions.     The  last  I  found  generally 
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unfavourable  both  of  men  and  things ;  my  friend  car- 
ries the  ' pr'isca  fides  toomucli  about  with  him  to  bo 
perfectly  pleased  in  his  dealings  with  people  of  busi- 
ness. When  we  returned  liome  in  the  evening,  he 
seemed  to  feel  a  relief  in  having  got  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  world,  and  muttered  expressions,  not  to  men- 
tion the  inflections  of  his  countenance,  which,  if  fairly 
set  down  on  paper,  would  almost  amount  to  calling 
his  hanher  a  ^&^\,  his  lawyer  not  a  gentleman,  and 
his  agent  a  pettifogger.  He  was,  however,  very 
ready  to  clap  up  a  truce  with  his  ideas  when  in  com- 
pany with  these  several  personages ;  and  though  he 
thought  he  saw  them  taking  advantages,  of  which  I 
am  persuaded  they  were  perfectly  innocent,  he  was 
contented  to  turn  his  face  another  way,  and  jiass  on. 
A  man  of  Umphraville's  disposition  is  willing  to 
suffer  all  the  penalties  of  silliness  but  that  of  being 
thought  silly. 
I. 
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Among  the  many  advantages  arising  from  cultivated 
sentiment,  one  of  the  lirst  and  most  truly  valuable 
is  that  delicate  complacency  of  mind  which  leads  us 
to  consult  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  we  live, 
by  showing  a  disposition  to  gratify  them  as  far  as  in 
our  power,  and  by  avoiding  whatever  has  a  contrary 
tendency. 

They  must,  indeed,  have  attended  little  to  what 
passes  in  the  world  vv'ho  do  not  know  the  importance 
of  this  disposition;  who  have  not  observed,  that  the 
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want  of  it  often  poisons  the  domestic  happiness  of  fa- 
milies, whose  felicity  every  other  circumstance  con- 
curs to  promote. 

Among  the  letters  lately  received  from  my  cor- 
respondents, are  two,  which,  as  they  afford  a  lively 
picture  of  the  bad  consequences  resulting  from  the 
neglect  of  this  complacency,  I  shall  here  lay  before 
my  readers.  The  first  is  from  a  lady,  who  writes  as 
folloM'S  : 


TO   THE   AUTHOR   OF   THE   MIRROR. 
SIR, 

My  father  was  a  merchant  of  some  eminence,  who 
gave  me  a  good  education,  and  a  fortune  of  several 
thousand  pounds.  With  these  advantages,  a  tolera- 
ble person,  and  I  think  not  an  unamiable  temper,  I 
was  not  long  arrived  at  womanhood  before  I  found 
myself  possessed  of  many  admirers.  Among  others 
was  Mr.  Gold,  a  gentleman  of  a  very  respectable  cha- 
racter, who  had  some  connexions  in  trade  with  my 
father :  to  him,  being  a  young  man  of  good  figure, 
and  of  very  open  and  obliging  manners,  I  soon  gave 
the  preference,  and  we  were  accordingly  married  with 
the  universal  approbation  of  my  friends. 

We  have  now  lived  together  above  three  years, 
and  I  have  brought  him  two  boys  and  a  girl,  all  very 
fine  children.  I  go  little  abroad,  attend  to  nothing 
so  much  as  the  economy  of  our  family,  am  as  obliging 
as  possible  to  all  my  husband's  friends,  and  study  in 
every  particular  to  be  a  kind  and  dutiful  wife.  Mr. 
Gold's  reputation  and  success  in  business  daily  in- 
crease, and  he  is,  in  the  main,  a  kind  and  attentive 
husband ;  yet  I  find  him  so  particular  in  his  temjier, 
and  so  often  out  of  humour  about  trifles,  that,  in  spite 
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of  all  those  comfortable  circumstances,  I  am  perfectly 
unhappy. 

At  oue  time  he  finds  fault  M'ith  the  dishes  at  table ; 
at  another  with  the  choice  of  my  maid-servants ; 
sometimes  he  is  displeased  with  the  trimming  of  my 
gown,  sometimes  with  the  shape  of  my  cloak,  or  the 
figure  of  my  head-dress ;  and  should  I  chance  to  give 
an  opinion  on  any  subject  which  is  not  perfectly  to 
his  mind,  he  probably  looks  out  of  humovir  at  the 
time,  and  he  is  sure  to  chide  me  about  it  when  we  are 
by  ourselves. 

It  is  of  no  consecpience  whether  I  have  been  right 
or  wrong  in  any  of  those  particulars.  If  I  say  a  word 
in  defence  of  my  choice  or  opinion  it  is  sure  to  make 
matters  worse,  and  I  am  only  called  a  fool  for  my 
pains;  or,  if  I  express  my  wonder  that  he  should  give 
himself  uneasiness  about  such  trifles,  he  answers  sul- 
lenly, that,  to  be  sure,  every  thing  is  tri^e  in  which 
I  choose  to  disoblige  him. 

It  was  but  the  other  day,  as  we  were  just  going 
out  to  dine  at  a  friend's  house,  he  told  me  my  go/rn 
was  extremely  ugly.  I  answered,  his  observation 
surprised  me,  for  it  was  garnet,  and  I  had  taken  it 
oflf  on  hearing  him  say  he  wondered  I  never  chose 
one  of  that  colour.  Upon  this  he  got  into  a  passion, 
said  it  was  very  odd  I  should  charge  my  bad  taste 
upon  him ;  he  had  never  made  any  such  observation, 
for  the  colour  was  his  aversion.  The  dispute  at  last 
grew  so  warm,  that  I  threw  myself  down  on  a  settee, 
unable  to  continue  it,  while  he  flung  out  of  the  room, 
ordered  away  the  coach  from  the  door,  and  wrote  an 
apology  to  his  friend  for  our  not  waiting  upon  him. 

We  dined  in  our  different  apartments :  and  though 
I  believe  we  were  equally  sorry  for  what  had  ])assed, 
and  Mr.  Gold,  when  we  met  at  supper,  asked  my 
j)ardon  for  having  contradicted  mc  so  roughly;  yet 
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we  had  not  sat  half  an  hour  togetlier,  when  he 
told  nie,  that,  after  all,  I  was  certainly  mistaken,  in 
saying  he  had  recommended  a  garnet  colour;  and 
when  I  very  coolly  assured  him  I  was  not,  he  re- 
newed the  dispute  with  as  much  keenness  as  ever. 
We  parted  in  the  same  bad  humour  we  liad  done  be- 
fore dinner,  and  I  have  hardly  had  a  pleasant  look 
from  him  since. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Gold  will  allow  me  to  have  no  mind 
but  his;  and,  unless  I  can  see  with  his  eyes,  hear 
with  his  ears,  and  taste  with  his  palate  (none  of  which 
I  can  very  easily  bring  myself  to  do,  as  you  must 
know  all  of  them  are  somewhat  particular),  I  see  no 
prosjiect  of  our  situation  changing  for  the  better;  and 
what  makes  our  present  one  doubly  provoking  is,  that, 
but  for  this  unfortunate  weakness,  Mr.  Gold,  who  is, 
in  other  respects,  a  very  worthy  man,  would  make 
one  of  the  best  of  husbands. 

Pray  tell  me,  sir,  what  I  should  do  in  this  situa- 
tion, or  take  your  own  way  of  letting  my  husband  see 
his  weakness,  the  reformation  of  which  would  be  the 
greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings  to 

Yours,  &c. 

Susannah  Gold. 

I  was  thinking  how  I  should  answer  this  letter,  or 
in  what  way  I  could  be  useful  to  my  correspondent, 
when  I  received  the  following,  the  insertion  of  which 
is,  I  believe,  the  best  reply  I  can  make  to  it. 

TO   THE   AUTHOR   OF   THE   MIRROR. 
SIR, 

I  was  bred  a  merchant ;  by  my  success  in  trade  I 
am  now  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  I  have  reason 
to  thhik  that  I  am  so  with  an  unblemished  character. 
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Some  years  ago,  I  married  the  daugliter  of  a  re- 
spectable citizen,  wlio  brouglit  a  comfortable  addition 
to  my  fortune ;  and,  as  she  had  been  virtuously  edu- 
cated, and  seemed  cheerful  and  good-tempered,  as  I 
was  myself  naturally  of  a  domestic  turn,  and  resolved 
to  make  a  good  husband,  I  thought  ^^e  bade  fair  for 
being  happy  in  each  other. 

But,  though  I  must  do  my  spouse  the  justice  to 
say  that  she  is  discreet  and  prudent,  attentive  to 
the  affiiirs  of  her  family,  a  careful  and  fond  mother 
to  her  children,  and,  in  many  respects,  an  affectionate 
and  dutiful  wife,  yet  one  foible  in  her  temper  de- 
stroys the  eifect  of  all  these  good  qualities.  She  is 
so  much  attached  to  her  own  opinions  in  every  trifle, 
so  impatient  of  contradiction  in  them,  and  withal 
so  ready  to  dispute  mine,  that  if  I  disapprove  of 
her  taste  or  sentiments,  in  any  one  particular,  or 
seem  dissatisfied,  when  she  disapproves  of  my  taste 
or  sentiments,  it  is  the  certain  source  of  a  quarrel ; 
and  while  we  perfectly  agree  as  to  our  general  plan 
of  life,  and  every  essential  circumstance  of  our  do- 
mestic economy,  this  silly  fancy,  that  I  must  eat, 
dress,  think,  and  speak,  precisely  as  she  would  have 
me,  while  she  will  not  accommodate  herself  to  me  in 
the  most  trifling  of  these  particulars,  gives  me  per- 
petual uneasiness;  and  with  almost  every  thing  I 
could  v.'ish,  a  genteel  income,  a  good  reputation,  j>ro- 
mising  children,  and  a  virtuous  wife,  Avhom  I  sin- 
cerely esteem,  I  have  the  mortification  to  find  myself 
absolutely  unhappy. 

I  lun  sure  this  foible  of  mj^  poor  wife's  will  ap- 
pear to  you,  Mr.  Mirror,  in  its  proper  light;  your 
making  it  appear  so  to  her  may  be  the  means  of 
alleviating  our  mutual  distress;  for,  to  tell  you  the 
trutli,  I  believe  she  is  almost  as  great  a  sufferer  as 
1  am.     I  hope  you  M'ill  gratify  me  in  this  desire; 
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by  doing  so  you  may  be  of  general  service,  and  will 
particularly  oblige 

Your  constant  reader,  and 

Obedient  humble  servant, 

Nathaniel  Gold. 


On  comparing  these  two  letters  it  is  evident  that, 
from  the  want  of  that  complacency  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  this  paper,  the  very  sensibility  of  tem- 
per, and  strength  of  affection,  which,  under  its  in- 
fluence, would  have  made  this  good  couple  happy, 
has  had  a  quite  contrary  effect.  The  source  of  the 
dis(piiet  they  complain  of  is  nothing  else  than  tlie 
want  of  that  respect  for  the  taste,  feelings,  and 
opinions  of  eacli  other,  which  constitutes  the  dis- 
position I  have  recommended  above ;  and  which,  so 
far  from  being  inconsistent  with  a  reasonable  desire 
of  reforming  each  other  in  these  particulars,  is  the 
most  probable  means  of  accomplishing  it. 

Nor  is  the  case  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gold  singular  in 
this  respect.  By  much  the  greatest  part  of  domestic 
quarrels  originate  from  the  want  of  this  pliancy  of 
disposition,  which  people  seem,  very  absurdly,  to 
suppose  may  be  dispensed  with  in  trities.  I  have 
known  a  man  who  would  have  parted  with  half  his 
estate  to  serve  a  friend,  to  whom  he  would  not  have 
yielded  a  hair's  breadth  in  an  argument.  But  the 
lesser  virtues  must  be  attended  to  as  well  as  the 
greater ;  the  manners  as  well  as  the  duties  of  life. 
They  form  a  sort  of  pocket  coin,  which,  though  it 
does"  not  enter  into  great  and  important  transactions, 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  common  and  ordinary  in- 
tercourse. 
K, 
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In  compliance  with  a  promise  I  made  my  readers  at 
the  close  of  last  Saturday's  paper  (at  least  it  \ras 
that  sort  of  promise  which  a  man  keeps  when  the 
thing  suits  his  inclination,)  I  proceed  to  give  them 
an  account  of  that  dinner  to  which  my  friend  Mr. 
Umpln-aville  and  I  were  invited  by  his  cousin  Mr. 
Bearskin. 

On  our  way  to  the  house,  I  perceived  certain 
symptoms  of  dissatisfaction,  which  my  friend  could 
not  help  bringing  forth,  though  he  durst  not  impute 
them  to  the  right  cause,  as  I  have  heard  of  men 
beating  their  wives  at  home,  to  revenge  themselves 
for  the  crosses  they  have  met  with  abroad.  He  com- 
plained of  the  moistness  of  the  weather,  and  the  dirti- 
ness of  the  street;  was  quite  fatigued  M'ith  the  length 
of  the  way  (Mr.  Bearskin's  house  being  fashionably 
eccentric,)  and  almost  cursed  the  tailor  for  the  tight- 
ness of  a  suit  of  clothes,  which  he  had  bespoke  on  his 
arrival  in  town,  and  had  now  put  on  for  the  first  time. 
His  chagrin,  I  believe,  was  increased  by  his  having 
just  learned  from  his  lawyer,  that  the  business  lie 
came  to  town  about  could  not  be  finished  at  the  time 
he  expected,  but  would  probably  last  a  week  longer. 

When  we  entered  Mr.  Bearskin's  drawing-room, 
we  found  his  wife  sitting  with  his  three  daughters 
ready  to  receive  us.  It  was  easy  to  see,  by  the  air 
of  the  lady,  that  she  was  perfectly  mistress  of  the 
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house,  and  that  Iier  husband  was  only  a  secondary 
person  there  ;  lie  seemed,  however,  contented  with 
his  situation,  and  an  admirer  of  his  Avife ;  a  sort  of 
lap-dog  husband  (of  whom  I  have  seen  many,)  Avho 
looks  sleek,  runs  about  briskly,  and,  thougli  he  now 
and  then  gets  a  kick  from  his  mistress,  is  as  ready  to 
play  over  liis  tricks  again  as  ever. 

Mr.  Bearskin,  after  many  expressions  of  his  hap- 
piness in  seeing  his  cousin  in  his  new  house,  pro- 
posed walking  us  down  stairs  again,  to  begin  showing 
it  from  the  ground-story  upwards.  Umphraville, 
though  I  saw  him  sweating  at  the  idea,  was  ready 
to  follow  his  conductor,  when  we  were  saved  by 
the  interposition  of  the  lady,  who  uttered  a  '  Psha ! 
Mr.  Bearskin,'  with  so  significant  a  look,  that  her 
husband  instantly  dropped  his  design,  saying,  '  to  be 
sure  there  was  not  much  worth  seeing,  though  he 
could  have  Avished  to  have  shown  his  cousin  his  study, 
which  he  thought  was  tolerably  clever.' — '  I  thought, 
papa,'  said  the  eldest  of  the  misses,  '  it  was  not  cpiite 
in  order  yet.' — '  Wliy,  not  altogether,'  replied  her 
father:  '  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  up  my  heads, 
as  Pope  has  lost  an  ear,  and  Homer  the  left  side  of 
his  beard,  by  the  carelessness  of  a  packer ;  and  I  want 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  of  folios  of  my  lowest 
shelf.' — '  I  don't  care  if  there  was  not  a/o/io  in  the 
world,'  rejoined  miss.  '  Child !'  said  her  mother  in  a 
tone  of  rebuke — Miss  bridled  up  and  was  silent ; — I 
smiled; — Umphraville  walked  to  the  window,  and 
wiped  his  forehead. 

Bearskin  now  pulled  out  his  watch,  and,  telling  the 
hour,  said  he  wondered  his  friend  Mr.  Blubber  was 
not  come,  as  he  was  generally  punctual  to  a  minute. 
While  he  spoke,  a  loud  rap  at  the  door  announced 
the  expected  company;  and  presently  Mr.  Blubber, 
his  wife,  a  son,  and  two  daughters,  entered  the 
room.     The  first  had  on  an  old-fashioned  pompadour 
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coat  with  gold  buttons,  and  very  voluminous  sleeves, 
his  head  adorned  by  a  large  major  \v\g,  with  curls  as 
white  and  as  stiif  as  if  they  had  been  cast  in  plaster 
of  Paris;  but  the  females,  and  heir  of  the  family, 
were  dressed  in  the  very  height  of  the  mode.  Bear- 
skin introduced  the  old  gentleman  to  his  cousin,  Mr. 
Umphraville : — '  Mr.  Blubber,  sir,  a  very  particular 
friend  of  mine,  and  '  (turning  to  me  with  a  whisper) 
'  worth  fourscore  thousand  pounds,  if  he 's  worth  a 
farthing.'  Blubber  said  he  feared  they  had  kept  us 
waiting;  but  that  his  wife  and  daughters  had  got 
luider  the  hands  of  the  hair-dresser,  and  he  verily 
thought  would  never  have  done  with  him.  The 
ladies  were  too  busy  to  reply  to  this  accusation; 
they  had  got  into  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  Mr. 
Edward  Blubber's  waistcoat,  which  had  been  tcnn- 
boured,  it  seems,  by  his  sisters,  and  Avas  universally 
declared  to  be  monstrous  handsome.  The  young  man 
himself  seemed  to  be  highly  delighted  with  the  re- 
flection of  it  in  a  mirror  that  stood  opposite  to  him. 
'  Isn't  it  vastly  pretty,  sir }'  said  one  of  the  young 
ladies  to  Umphraville.  '  Ma'am  !'  said  he,  starting 
from  a  reverie,  in  which  I  saw,  by  his  countenance, 
he  was  meditating  on  the  young  gentleman  and  his 

waistcoat  in  no  very  favourable  manner. 1  read 

her  countenance  too ;  she  thought  Umphraville  just 
the  fool  he  did  her  brother. 

Dinner  was  now  announced,  and  the  company, 
after  some  ceremonial,  got  into  their  places  at  table, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  sumptuous  epargne, 
filled,  as  Bearskin  informed  us,  with  the  ])roduce  of 
his  farm.  This  joke,  which,  1  suppose,  was  as  re- 
gular as  the  grace  before  dinner,  \vas  explained  to 
the  ignorant  to  mean,  that  the  sweetmeats  came 
from  a  plantation  in  one  of  the  West-India  islands, 
in  which  he  liad  a  concern.  The  (pargnc  itself  now 
])roduced  another  dissertation  from  the  ladies,  and. 
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like  the  waistcoat,  was  also  pronounced  monstrous 
handsome.  Blubber^  taking  his  eye  half  off  a  plate  of 
salmon,  to  Avhich  he  had  just  been  helped,  observed, 
that  it  would  come  to  a  handsome  price  too  ; — '  Sixty 
ounces,  I  '11  warrant  it,'  said  he  ;  '  but  as  the  plate 
tax  is  now  repealed,  it  will  cost  but  tlie  interest 
a-keepiiig.' — '  La,  papa,'  said  Miss  Blubber,  '  you  are 
always  thinking  of  the  money  things  cost !' — '  Yes,' 
added  her  brother,  '  Tables  of  interest  are  an  excel- 
lent accompaniment  for  a  dessert.'- At  this  speech 

all  the  ladies  laughed  very  loud.  Blubber  said  he  was 
an  impudent  dog;  but  seemed  to  relish  his  son's  wit 
notwithstanding.  Umphraville  looked  sternly  at  him  ; 
and,  had  not  a  glance  at  his  waistcoat  set  him  down 
as  something  beneath  a  man's  anger,  I  do  not  know 
what  consequences  might  have  followed.  During 
the  rest  of  the  entertainment,  I  could  see  the  fume  t 
of  fool  and  coxcomb  on  every  morsel  that  Um])hravi]le 
swallowed,  though  Mrs.  Bearskin,  next  to  whom  he 
sat,  was  at  great  pains  to  help  him  to  the  nice  bits  of 
every  thing  Avithin  her  reach. 

When  dinner  was  over,  Mr.  Blubber  mentioned  Iiis 
design  of  making  a  tour  through  the  Highlands,  to 
visit  Stirling,  Taymouth,  and  Dunkeld ;  and  apply- 
ing to  our  landlord  for  some  description  of  these 
places,  was  by  lum  referred  to  Mr.  Umphraville  and 
me.  Mr.  Urapiiraville  was  not  in  a  communicative 
mood ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  assure  Mr.  Blubber,  who 
talked  with  much  uncertainty  and  apprehension  of 
these  matters,  that  he  would  find  beds  and  bed-clothes, 
meat  for  himself,  and  corn  for  his  hoi-ses,  at  the  se- 
veral places  above  mentioned;  that  he  had  no  dan- 
gerous seas  to  cross  in  getting  at  them,  and  that 
there  were  no  highwaymen  upon  the  road. 

After  this  there  was  a  considerable  interval  of 
silence,  and  we  were  in  danger  of  getting  once  more 
upon  Mr.  Edward's  tine  Avaistcoat,  when  Mr.  Bear- 
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skin,  informing  the  company  tliat  his  cousin  was  a 
great  lover  of  music,  called  on  his  daughter.  Miss 
Polly,  for  a  soyig,  Avith  Avhich,  after  some  of  the 
usual  apologies,  she  complied;  and  in  compliment 
to  Mr.  Umphraville's  taste,  who  she  was  siu-e  must 
like  Italian  music,  she  sung,  or  rather  squalled,  a 
song^  of  Sacchini's,  in  which  there  M'as  scarcely  one 
bar  in  tune  from  beginning  to  end.  Miss  Blubber 
said,  in  her  usual  phraseology,  that  it  was  a  monstrous 
sweet  air. — Her  brother  swore  it  was  divinely  sung. 
— — Umphraville  gulped,  down  a  falsehood  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  and  said,  miss  would  be  a  good  singer 
with  a  little  more  practice :  a  compliment  which  was 
not  more  distant  from  truth  on  one  side  than  from 
miss's  expectations  on  the  other,  and  I  could  plainly 
perceive  did  not  set  him  forward  in  the  favour  of  the 
family. 

'  My  father  is  a  judge  of  singing  too,'  said  Mr. 
Edward  Blubber ;  '  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  song, 
sir .''' — '  My  opinion  is,'  said  he,  '  that  your  Italianos 
always  set  me  asleep ;  English  ears  should  have  En- 
glish songs,  I  think.' — '  Then,  suppose  one  of  the 
ladies  should  give  us  an  English  song,'  said  I.  '  'Tis 
a  good  motion,'  said  Mr.  Bearskin,  '  I  second  it;  Miss 
Betsy  Blubber  sings  an  excellent  English  song.' — 
Miss  Betsy  denied  stoutly  that  she  ever  sung  at  all ; 
but  evidence  being  produced  against  her,  she  at  last 
said  she  would  try  if  she  could  make  out  '  The  Maid's 
Choice.'  '  Ay,  ay,  Betsy/  said  her  father,  '  a  very 
good  song ;  1  have  heard  it  before. 

— — '  If  I  could  but  find, 
I  care  not  for  fortune— Umh!— a  man  to  my  mind.' 

Miss  Betsy  began  the  song  accordingly,  and  to  make 
up  for  her  want  of  voice,  accompanied  it  with  a  great 
deal  oi  action.  Either  from  tlie  accident  of  his  being 
placed  opposite  to  her,  or  from  a  sly  application  to 
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his  state  as  an  old  bachelor,  she  chose  to  personify 
the  maid's  choice  in  the  figure  of  Umpliraville,  and 
pointed  tlie  description  of  the  song  particularly  at 
liini.  Umphraville,  with  all  his  dignity,  his  abilities, 
and  his  knowledge,  felt  himself  uneasy  and  ridiculous 
under  the  silly  allusion  of  a  ballad ;  he  blushed,  at- 
tempted to  laugh,  blushed  again,  and  still  looked  with 
that  awkward  importance  which  only  the  more  at- 
tracted the  ridicule  of  the  fools  around  him.  Not 
long  after  the  ladies  retired;  and  no  persuasion  of 
his  cousin  could  induce  him  to  stay  the  evening,  or 
even  to  enter  the  drawing-room  where  they  were 
assembled  at  tea. 

'  Thank  Heaven  !'  said  Uniphraville,  when  the  door 
was  shut,  and  we  had  got  fairly  into  the  street ; 
'  Amen !'  I  replied,  smiling,  '  for  our  good  dinner 
and  excellent  wine !' — '  How  the  devil,  Cliarles,'  said 
he,  '  do  you  contrive  to  bear  all  this  nonsense  with 
the  composure  you  do?' — 'Why,  I  have  often  told 
you,  my  friend,  that  our  earth  is  not  a  planet  fitted 
up  only  for  the  reception  of  wise  men. — Your  Blubbers 
and  Bearskins  are  necessary  parts  of  the  system ;  they 
deserve  the  enjoyments  they  are  capable  of  feeling ; 
— and  I  am  not  sure  if  he  who  suffers  from  his  own 
superiority  does  not  deserve  his  sufferings.' 
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No.  35.    TUESDAY,  MAY  25,  1779. 


TO   THE    AUTHOR   OF   THE   MIRROR. 
SIR, 

Till  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty,  my  time  was 
divided  between  my  books,  and  the  society  of  a  few 
friends,  whom  a  similarity  of  pursuits  and  dispositions 
recommended  to  me.  About  that  period,  finding  that 
the  habits  of  reserve  and  retirement  had  acquired  a 
power  over  me  Mdiich  my  situation,  as  heir  to  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  would  render  inconvenient,  I  was 
prevailed  upon,  partly  by  a  sense  of  this,  partly  by 
the  importunity  of  my  relations,  to  make  an  effort  for 
acquiring  a  more  general  acquaintance,  and  fashion- 
able deportment.  As  I  was  conscious  of  an  inclina- 
tion to  oblige,  and  a  quick  sense  of  propriety,  two 
qualities  which  I  esteemed  the  ground  of  good-breed- 
ing; as  my  wit  Avas  tolerably  ready,  and  my  figure 
not  disadvantageous,  I  own  to  you  that  I  entertained 
some  hopes  of  success. 

I  was,  howe\'cr,  unsuccessful.  The  novelty  of 
the  scenes  in  which  I  found  myself  engaged,  the 
multiplicity  of  observances  and  attention  requisite 
upon  points  Avhich  I  had  always  regarded  as  below 
my  notice,  embarrassed  and  confounded  me.  The 
feelings  to  which  I  had  trusted  for  my  direction 
served  only  to  make  me  awkward  and  fearful  of  of- 
fending. My  obsequious  services  in  the  drawing- 
room  passed  unrewarded ;  and  my  observations, 
when  I  ventured  to  mingle,  either  in  the  chat  of 
the  women,  or  the  politics  of  the   men,   being  de- 
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Ijv'eretl  with  timidity  and  licsftation,  were  overlooked 
or  neglected.  Some  of  the  more  elderly  and  discreet 
among  the  former  seemed  to  pity  me;  and  I  could 
not  help  remarking  that  they  often,  as  if  they  had 
meant  the  hint  for  me,  talked  of  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Let- 
ters. To  this  author,  then,  as  soon  as  I  learned  his 
subject,  I  had  recoiu-se,  as  to  a  guide  that  Mould 
])oint  out  my  May,  and  support  me  in  my  journey. 
But  how  much  was  I  astonished,  when,  through  a 
veil  of  wit,  ridicule,  elegant  expi'ession,  and  lively 
illustration,  I  discerned  a  studied  system  of  frivolity, 
meanness,  flattery,  and  dissimulation,  inculcated  as 
the  surest  and  most  eligible  road  to  eminence  and 
popularity? 

Young  as  I  am,  Mr.  Mirror,  and  heedless  as  I 
may  consequently  be  supposed,  I  cannot  think  that 
this  work  is  a  code  proper  for  being  held  up  to  us  as 
the  regulator  of  our  conduct.  The  talents  insisted 
on  with  peculiar  emphasis,  the  accomplishments  most 
earnestly  recommended,  are  such  as,  in  our  days,  if 
they  ought  to  be  treated  of  at  all,  should  be  men- 
tioned only  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  them.  If 
riches  naturally  tend  to  render  trifles  of  importance  ; 
if  they  direct  our  attention  too  much  toward  ex- 
terior accomplishments;  if  they  propagate  the  courtly 
and  complying  spirit  too  extensively  at  any  rate,  we 
certainly,  in  this  country,  so  wealthy  and  luxurious, 
have  no  need  of  exhortations  to  cultivate  or  acquire 
those  qualifications.  The  habits  that  may  arrest  for 
a  little  time  the  progress  of  this  corruption  ought 
now  to  be  insisted  on.  Independence,  fortitude, 
stubborn  integrity,  and  pride  tliat  disdains  the 
shadow  of  servility;  these  are  the  virtues  which  a 
tutor  should  inculcate,  these  the  blessings  which  a 
fond  father  should  supplicate  from  Heaven  for  his 
ofl^spring. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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It  is,  throughout,  the  error  of  his  lordship's  system, 
to  consider  talents  and  accomplishments  according  to 
the  use  that  may  be  made  of  them,  rather  than  their 
intrinsic  worth.  In  this  catechism,  applause  is  recti- 
tude, and  success  is  morality.  That,  in  our  days,  a 
person  may  rise  to  eminence  by  trivial  accomplish- 
ments, and  become  popular  by  flattery  and  dissimu- 
lation, may,  perhaps,  be  true.  But  from  this  it 
surely  does  not  follow,  that  these  are  the  means 
which  an  honourable  character  should  employ.  There 
is  a  dignity  in  the  mind  which  cultivates  those  arts 
alone  that  are  valuable,  which  courts  those  characters 
alone  that  are  worthy,  which  disdains  to  conceal  its 
own  sentiments,  or  minister  to  the  foibles  of  otliers; 
there  is,  I  say,  a  conscious  dignity  and  satisfaction 
in  these  feelings,  Avhich  neither  applause,  nor  power, 
nor  popularity,  without  them,  can  ever  bestow. 

Many  of  his  lordship's  distinctions  are  too  nice 
for  my  faculties.  I  cannot,  for  my  part,  discern  the 
difference  between  feigned  confidence  and  insincerity; 
between  the  conduct  that  conveys  the  approbation  of 
a  sentiment,  or  the  flattery  of  a  foible,  and  the  words 
that  declare  it.  I  should  thinlc  the  man  whose  coini- 
tenance  was  open,  and  his  thoughts  concealed,  a 
hypocrite ;  I  should  term  him  who  could  treat  liis 
friends  as  if  they  were  at  the  same  time  to  be  liis 
enemies,  a  monster  of  ingratitude  and  duplicity. 
It  is  dangerous  to  trifle  thus  upon  the  borders  of 
virtue.  By  teaching  us  that  it  may  insensibly  be 
blended  with  vice,  that  their  respective  limits  are 
not  in  every  case  evident  and  certain,  our  venera- 
tion for  it  is  diminished.  Its  chief  safeguard  is  a 
jealous  sensibility,  that  startles  at  the  colour  or 
shadow  of  deceit.  When  this  barrier  has  been  in- 
sulted, can  any  other  be  opposed  at  which  conscience 
will  arise  and  })roclaim,  Thus  far,  and  no  farther, 
shalt  thou  advance  .^ 
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The  love  of  general  applause,  recommended  by 
his  lordship,  as  tlie  great  principle  of  conduct,  is  a 
folly  and  a  weakness.  He  that  directs  himself  by 
this  compass  cannot  hope  to  steer  through  life  Avith 
steadiness  and  consistency.  He  must  suri*ender  his 
own  character,  and  assume  the  hue  of  every  company 
he  enters.  To  court  the  a})probation  of  any  one,  is, 
in  a  tacit  manner,  to  do  homage  to  his  judgment 
or  his  feelings.  He  that  extends  his  courtship  of 
it  beyond  the  praise-worthy  violates  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  virtue,  and  must  seek  it  by  unworthy 
arts. 

On  the  other  hand^  though  I  am  by  no  means  a 
friend  to  rash  and  unguarded  censure,  yet  I  cannot 
help  considering  the  conduct  of  him  who  will  censure 
nothing,  who  will  speak  his  sentiments  of  no  cha- 
racter with  freedom,  who  palliates  every  error,  and 
apologizes  for  every  failing,  as  more  nearly  allied  to 
meanness,  timidity,  and  a  time-serving  temper,  than 
it  is  connected  with  candour,  or  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  virtue. 

Nor  can  I  persuade  myself  that  his  lordship's 
system  will  be  attended  with  general  success.  The 
real  character  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  maintained 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  dispositions.  Professions  of 
friendship  and  regard  will  lead  to  expectations  of 
service  that  cannot  be  answered.  The  sentiments 
delivered  in  one  company,  the  manners  assumed  upon 
one  occasion,  will  be  remembei'ed,  and  contrasted  with 
those  that  are  presented  on  another.  Suspicion,  once 
awakened,  will  penetrate  the  darkest  cloud  which  art 
can  throw  around  a  person  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  life. 

Let  us  consider,  too,  Av^ere  this  system  generally 
adopted,  what  a  dull  insipid  scene  must  society  be- 
come! No  distinction,  no  natural  expression  of  cha- 
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racter;  no  confidence  of  professions  of  any  kind ;  no 
assurance  of  sincerity;  no  secret  sympathy,  nor  de- 
lightful correspondence  of  feeling.  All  the  sallies  of 
wit,  all  the  graces  of  polite  manners,  would  but  ill 
supply  the  want  of  these  pleasures,  the  purest  and 
most  elegant  which  human  life  aifords. 

EUGENIUS. 
TO   THE    AUTHOR   OF   THE   MIRROR. 
SIR, 

As  you  treat  much  of  politeness,  I  Avisli  you  would 
take  notice  of  a  particular  sort  of  incivility  from 
which  one  suffers,  Avithout  being  thought  entitled  to 
complain.  I  mean  that  of  never  contradicting  one 
at  all. 

I  have  lately  come  from  my  father's  in  the  country, 
where  I  was  reckoned  a  girl  of  tolerable  parts,  to 
reside  for  some  time  at  my  aunt's  in  town.  Here 
is  a  visitor,  Mr.  Dapperwit,  a  good-looking  young 
man,  with  white  teeth,  a  fine  com])lexion,  his  cheeks 
dimpled,  and  rather  a  little  full  and  large  at  bottom  ; 
in  short,  the  civilest,  most  complying  sort  of  face  you 
can  imagine.  As  I  have  often  taken  notice  of  his 
behaviour,  I  was  resolved  to  minute  down  his  dis- 
course the  other  evening  at  tea.  The  conversation 
began  about  the  weather,  my  aunt  observing,  that 
the  seasons  were  wonderfully  altered  in  her  memory. 
'  Certainly,  my  lady,'  said  Mr.  Dapperwit,  "^amazingly 
altered  indeed.'  'Now  I  have  heard  my  father  say  (said 
I),  that  is  a  vulgar  error ;  for  that  it  appears  from 
registers  kejjt  for  the  purpose,  that  the  state  of  the 
weather,  though  it  may  be  different  in  certain  seasons, 
months,  or  weeks,  preserves  a  wonderful  equilibrium 
in  general.'  'Why  to  be  sure,  miss,  I  believe  in 
general,  as  you  sayj  but,  talking  of  the  weather,  I 
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hope  your  ladyship  caught  no  cold  at  the  play  t'other 
night;  we  were  so  awkwardly  situated  in  getting 
out.' — 'Not  in  the  least,  sir;  I  was  greatly  obliged 
to  your  services  thex'e.' — '  You  were  well  entertained, 
I  hope,  my  lady?' — '^Very  well,  indeed;  I  laughed 
exceedingly;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  wit  in  Shak- 
peare's  comedies;  'tis  pity  there  is  so  much  of  Iohj 
life  in  them.' — '^Your  ladyship's  criticism  is  ex- 
tremely just ;  every  body  must  be  struck  with  it.' — 
'Why  now  I  think,'  said  I  again,  '  that  what  you  call 
low  life  is  nature,  which  I  would  not  lose  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  play.' — '  Oh  !  doubtless,  miss ;  for  nature 
Shakspeare  is  inimitable,  every  body  must  allow  that.' 
— 'What  do  you  think,  sir,'  said  my  cousin  Betsy 
(fl'ho  is  a  piece  of  a  poetess  herself),  '  of  that  monodif 
you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  us  yesterday?' — '  I  never 
deliver  my  opinion,  ma'am,  before  so  able  a  judge, 
till  I  am  first  informed  of  hers.' — '  I  think  it  the 
most  beautiful  poem,  sir,  I  have  read  of  a  great 
while.' — '  Your  opinion,  ma'am,  flatters  me  extreme- 
ly, as  it  agrees  exactly  with  my  own;  they  are,  I 
think,  incontestably  the  sweetest  lines' — '  Sweet  they 
may  be'  (here  I  broke  in) :  'I  allow  them  merit  in  the 
versification;  but  that  is  only  one,  and  with  me  by 
no  means  the  chief  requisite  in  a  poem;  they  want 
force  altogether.' — 'Nay,  as  to  the  matter  oi  force, 
indeed,  it  must  be  owned.' — 'Yes,  sir,  and  unity,  and 
propriety,  and  a  thousand  other  things;  but,  if  my 
cousin  Avill  be  kind  enough  to  fetch  the  poem  from 
her  dressing-room,  we  will  be  judged  by  you,  Mr. 
Dapperwit.' — '  Pardon  me,  ladies,  you  would  not 
have  me  be  so  rude. 

'  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?' 

And,  with  that,  he  made  one  of  the  finest  hoivs  in 
the  world. 

r3 
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If  all  this,  sir,  proceed  from  silliness,  we  must  pity 
the  man,  and  there 's  an  end  on't ;  if  it  arise  from  an 
idea  of  silliness  in  us,  let  such  gentlemen  as  Mr. 
Dapperwit  know,  that  they  are  very  much  mistaken. 
But  if  it  be  the  effect  of  pure  civility, — pray  inform 
them,  Mr.  Mirror,  that  it  is  the  most  provoking 
piece  of  rudeness  they  can  possibly  commit. 
Yours,  &c. 

Bridget  Nettlewit. 

V. 
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Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 

Gray. 

Nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to  elevate  and  affect 
the  heart  than  the  reflection  upon  those  personages 
who  have  performed  a  distinguished  part  on  the 
theatre  of  life,  whose  actions  were  attended  with  im- 
portant consequences  to  the  world  around  them,  or 
whose  writings  have  animated  or  instructed  mankind. 
The  thought  that  they  are  now  no  more,  that  their 
ashes  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  meanest  and 
most  worthless,  affords  a  subject  of  contemplation, 
which,  however  melancholy,  the  mind,  in  a  moment 
of  pensiveness,  may  feel  a  secret  sort  of  delight  to 
indulge.  '  Tell  her,'  says  Hamlet,  '  that  she  may 
paint  an  inch  thick;  yet  to  this  she  must  come  at 
last.' 

When  Xerxes,  at  the  head  of  his  numerous  army, 
saw   all  his  troops  ranged  in   order  before  him,  he 
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burst  into  tears  at  the  thought,  that,  in  «  short  time, 
they  would  be  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
be  removed  to  give  place  to  those  who  would  fill  other 
armies,  and  rank  under  other  generals. 

Something  of  what  Xerxes  felt  from  th.e  consi- 
deration that  those  who  then  were  should  cease  to 
be,  it  is  equally  natural  to  feel  from  the  reflection, 
that  all  who  have  formerly  lived  have  ceased  to  live, 
and  that  nothing  more  remains  than  the  memory  of 
a  very  few  who  have  left  some  memorial  which  keeps 
alive  their  names,  and  the  fume  with  which  those 
names  are  accompanied. 

But  serious  as  this  reflection  may  be,  it  is  not  so 
deep  as  the  thought,  that  even  of  those  persons  who 
were  possessed  of  talents  for  distinguishing  them- 
selves in  the  world,  for  having  their  memories  handed 
down  from  age  to  age,  much  the  greater  part,  it  is 
likely,  from  hard  necessity,  or  by  some  of  the  various 
fatal  accidents  of  life,  have  been  excluded  from  the 
possibility  of  exerting  themselves,  or  of  being  useful 
either  to  those  who  lived  in  the  same  age,  or  to  •pf)s- 
terity.  Poverty  in  many,  and  'disastrous  chance' 
in  others,  have  'chill'd  the  genial  current  of  the 
soul,'  and  numbers  have  been  cut  off  by  premature 
death  in  the  midst  of  project  and  ambition.  How 
many  have  there  been  in  the  ages  that  are  past,  how 
many  may  exist  at  this  very  moment,  who,  with  all 
the  talents  fitted  to  shine  in  the  world,  to  guide  or 
to  instruct  it,  may,  by  some  secret  misfortune,  have 
had  their  minds  depressed,  or  the  fire  of  their  genius 
extinguished ! 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  from  the 
perusal  of  a  small  volume  of  poems  which  happens  now 
to  lie  before  me,  which,  though  ])ossessed  of  very  con- 
siderable merit,  and  composed  in  this  country,  are, 
I  believe,  very  little  known.  In  a  well-written  pre- 
face, the  reader  is  told,  that  most  of  them  are  the 
production  of  Michael    Bruce:    that   this    Michael 
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Bruce  was  born  in  a  remote  village  in  Kinross-sliire, 
and  descended  from  parents  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  their  lives :  that 
in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age  he  was  seized  with 
a  consumption,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Nothing,  methinks,  has  more  the  power  of  awaken- 
ing benevolence  than  the  consideration  of  genius 
thus  depressed  by  situation,  suffered  to  pine  in  ob- 
scurity, and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  this  unfor- 
tunate young  man,  to  perish,  it  may  be,  for  want  of 
those  comforts  and  conveniences  which  might  have 
fostered  a  delicacy  of  frame  or  of  mind,  ill  calculated 
to  bear  the  hardships  which  poverty  lays  on  both. 
For  my  own  part,  I  never  pass  the  place  (a  little 
hamlet  skirted  with  a  circle  of  old  ash  trees,  about 
three  miles  on  this  side  of  Kinross)  where  Michael 
Bruce  resided ;  I  never  look  on  his  dwelling, — a 
small  thatched  house,  distinguished  from  the  cottages 
of  the  other  inhabitants  only  by  a  sashed  ivindotv  at 
the  end,  instead  of  a  IntticCy  fringed  ttith  a  honey- 
suckle plant,  which  the  poor  youth  had  trained 
around  it ; — I  never  find  myself  in  that  spot,  but  I 
stop  my  horse  involuntarily;  and  looking  on  the 
window,  which  the  honey-suckle  has  now  almost 
covered,  in  the  dream  of  the  moment,  I  picture  out 
a  figure  for  the  gentle  tenant  of  the  mansion;  I  wish, 
and  my  heart  swells  while  I  do  so,  that  he  ^^ere 
alive,  and  that  I  ^^ere  a  great  man  to  have  the  luxury 
of  visiting  him  there,  and  bidding  him  be  happy.  I 
cannot  carry  my  readers  thither;  but,  that  they  may 
share  some  of  my  feelings,  I  will  present  them  with 
an  extract  from  the  last  poem  in  the  little  volume 
before  me,  which  from  its  subject,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  written,  cannot  fail  of  touching  the  heart 
of  every  one  who  reads  it. 

A  young  man  of  genius,  in  a  deep  consumption,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  feeling  himself  every  moment 
going  faster  to  decline,  is  an  object  sufficiently  in- 
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teresting;  but  how  iviucli  must  every  feeling  on  the 
occasion  be  heightened,  when  Are  know  that  this 
jierson  possessed  so  much  dignity  and  composure  of 
mind  as  not  only  to  contemplate  his  a])proaching  fate, 
but  even  to  write  a  poem  on  the  subject ! 

In  the  French  language  there  is  a  much-admired 
poem  of  the  Abbe  deChaulieu,  written  in  expectation 
of  his  own  death,  to  the  Marquis  la  Farre,  lamenting 
his  approaching  separation  from  his  friend.  Michael 
Bruce,  who,  it  is  probable,  never  heard  of  the  Abbe 
de  Chaulieu,  has  also  written  a  poem  on  his  own 
approaching  death ;  with  the  latter  part  of  which  I 
shall  conclude  this  paper. 

Now  spring  returns ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
The  vernal  joy  my  better  years  have  known  : 

Dim  in  my  breast  hl'e's  dying  taper  burns, 
And  all  the  joys  of  life  with  health  are  flown. 

Starting  and  shiv'ring  in  th'  unconstant  wind, 
I\l eagre  and  pale,  the  ghost  of  what  I  was, 

Beneath  some  blasted  tree  I  lie  reclined, 
And  count  the  silent  moments  as  they  pass. 

The  winged  moments,  whose  unstaying  speed 
No  art  can  stop,  or  in  their  course  arrest ; 

\\^hose  flight  shall  shortly  count  me  with  the  dead, 
And  lay  me  down  in  peace  with  them  that  rest. 

Oft  morning  dreams  presage  approaching  fate ; 

And  morning  dreams,  as  poets  tell,  are  true. 
Led  by  pale  ghosts,  I  enter  death's  dark  gate. 

And  bid  the  realms  of  light  and  life  adieu  ! 

I  hear  the  helpless  wail,  the  shriek  of  woe  ; 

I  see  the  muddy  wave,  the  dreary  shore. 
The  sluggish  streams  that  slowly  creep  below, 

Which  mortals  visit,  and  return  no  more. 

Farewell,  ye  blooming  fields !  ye  cheerful  plains  ! 

Enough  for  me  the  church-yard's  lonely  mound, 
"Where  IMelancholy  witli  stiU  Silence  reigns. 

And  the  rank  grass  waves  o'er  the  cheerless  ground. 
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There  let  me  wander  at  the  close  of  eve, 

M^hen  sleep  sits  dewy  on  the  labourer's  eyes, 

The  world  and  aU  its  busy  follies  leave, 

And  talk  with  wisdom  where  my  Dapiinis  lies. 

There  let  me  sleep,  forgotten,  in  the  day, 

\nien  death  shall  shut  these  weary  aching  eyes, 
Rest  in  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  day, 

Till  the  long  night  is  gone,  and  the  last  morn  arise. 
P. 
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Crcdula  vUavi 


Sj)esfovct,  ct  melius  eras  Jure  semper  ait. 

TmuL. 

The  following  essay  I  received  some  time  ago  from 
a  correspoiulcnt,  to  whom,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
hand-writing,  I  was  once  before  iudebtetl  for  an  in- 
genious communication. 

The  experience  Avhich  every  day  affords  of  the 
mortifying  difference  between  those  ideal  pleasures 
which  we  conceive  to  flow  from  the  possession  of  cer- 
tain objects  of  our  wishes,  and  the  feelings  consequent 
upon  their  actual  attainment,  has  furnished  t(j  most 
moralists  a  text  for  declaiming  on  the  vanity  of  hu- 
man pursuits,  the  folly  of  covetousness,  the  madness 
of  ambition,  and  the  only  true  wisdom  of  being  hum- 
bly satisfied  with  the  lot  and  station  which  Pro- 
vidence has  assigned  us. 

It  will  not  ap])ear  extraordinary,  that  those  mo- 
ralists have  liitherto  laboured  in  vain,  when  it  is  con- 
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sidevcd  that  their  doctrine,  taken  in  the  latitude  in 
which  they  usually  preach  it,  would  cut  off  the 
greatest  soui'ce  of  our  happiness,  overthrow  every 
social  establishment,  and  is  nothing  less  than  an  at- 
tempt to  alter  the  nature  of  man.  It  may  be  a  truth, 
that  the  balance  of  happiness  and  misery  is  much  tJie 
same  in  most  conditions  of  life,  and  consequently  that 
no  change  of  circumstances  will  eitlier  greatly  enlarge 
the  one,  or  diminish  the  other.  But,  w  hile  we  know 
that,  to  attain  an  object  of  our  wishes,  or  to  change 
our  condition,  is  not  to  increase  our  happiness,  we 
feel,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  pursuit  of  this  object, 
and  the  expectation  of  this  change,  can  increase  it  in 
a  very  sensible  degree.  It  is  by  hope  that  we  truly 
exist ;  our  only  enjoyment  is  the  expectation  of  some- 
thing which  we  do  not  possess :  the  recollection  of 
the  past  serves  us  but  to  direct  and  regulate  those  ex- 
pectations; the  present  is  employed  in  contemplating 
them:  it  is  therefore  only  the  future  which  we  may 
be  properly  said  to  enjoy. 

A  philosopher  who  reasons  in  this  manner  has  a 
much  more  powerful  incentive  to  cheerfulness  and 
contentment  of  mind,  than  what  is  furnished  by  that 
doctrine  which  inculcates  a  perpetual  warfare  with 
ourselves,  and  a  restraint  upon  the  strongest  feelings 
of  our  nature.  For  while  he  feels  that  the  possession 
of  the  object  of  his  most  earnest  desires  has  given  him 
far  less  pleasure  than  was  promised  by  a  distant  view 
of  it,  he  is  consoled  by  reflecting  that  the  expectation 
of  this  object  has,  perhaps,  brightened  many  years 
of  his  life,  enabled  him  to  toil  for  its  attainment  with 
vigour  and  alacrity,  to  discharge,  with  honour,  his 
part  in  society;  in  short,  has  given  him  in  reality  as 
substantial  happiness  as  human  nature  is  capable  of 
enjoying. 

Though  several  years  younger  than  Euphanor,  I 
have  been  long  acquainted  with  him.     He  is  now  in 
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his  fifty-second  year;  an  age  when,  with  most  men, 
the  romantic  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  liave 
long  given  place  to  the  cool  and  steady  maxims  of 
business  and  the  world.  It  is,  however,  a  peculiarity 
of  my  friend's  disposition,  that  the  same  sanguine 
tem])erament  of  mind  which,  from  infancy,  has  at- 
tended him  through  life,  still  continues  to  actuate  him 
as  strongly  as  ever.  As  he  discovered,  very  early,  a 
fondness  for  classical  learning,  his  father,  at  his  own 
desire,  advanced  his  patrimony  for  his  education  at 
the  university.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  left 
without  a  shilling,  to  make  the  best  of  his  talents  in 
any  Avay  he  thought  proper.  Certain  concurring  cir- 
cumstances, rather  than  choice,  placed  him  as  an 
luider-clerk  in  a  counting-house.  His  favourite  studies 
Mere  here  totally  useless;  but  while  he  gave  to  busi- 
ness the  most  scrupulous  attention,  they  still,  at  the 
intervals  of  relaxation,  furnished  his  chief  amusement. 
It  woidd  be  equally  tedious  and  foreign  to  my  ]iur- 
pose  to  mark  minutely  the  steps  by  which  Euplianor, 
in  the  course  of  thirty  years  application  to  business, 
rose  to  be  master  of  the  moderate  fortune  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  My  friend  always  considered 
money  not  in  the  common  light,  as  merely  the  end  of 
labour,  but  as  the  mennft  of  purchasing  certain  enjoy- 
ments which  his  fancy  had  pictured  as  constituting 
the  supreme  happiness  of  life. 

In  the  beginning  of  last  spring  I  received  from 
Euphanor  the  following  letter  : 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

You,  who  are  familiar  with  my  disposition,  m  ill  not 
be  surprised  at  a  piece  of  information,  which,  I  doubt 
not,  will  occasion  some  wonder  in  the  general  circle 
of  my  acquaintance.  I  have  now  fairly  begun  to 
execute  that  resolution,  of  which  you  have  long  heard 
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me  t:ilk,  of  entirely  withdrawing  myself  from  busi- 
ness. You  liuow  with  what  ardour  I  have  longed  for 
that  period,  Mlien  Fortune  should  bless  me  with  a 
competence  just  sufficient  to  prosecute  my  favourite 
scheme  of  retiring  to  the  country.  It  was  that  darling 
})ros])ect  which  made  the  toils  of  business  (for  which, 
God  knows,  I  never  was  intended  by  nature)  light, 
and  even  pleasant  to  me.  I  have  acquired,  by  honest 
industry,  a  fortune  equal  to  my  wishes.  These  were 
ahvays  moderate ;  for  my  aim  was  not  wealth,  but 
happiness.  Of  that,  indeed,  I  have  been  truly  co- 
vetous; for  I  must  confess,  that,  for  these  thirty 
years  past,  I  have  never  laid  my  head  to  my  pillow 
without  that  ardent  wish  which  my  favourite  Horace 
so  beautifully  expresses: 

'  O  rus!  quanclo  ego  tc  aspiciam,  qiiandoquc  liccllt 
Nunc  vctcnim  I'lhris,  nunc  somno  cf  incrtihi/s  hor'is, 
Ducerc  solicUce  jucunda  ohlivia  vUcb  P 

Or  the  same  sentiment  in  the  words  of  the  pensive, 
moral  Cowley : 

'  Oh  fountains  !  when  in  you  shall  I 

Blyself  eased  of  unpeaceful  thoughts  espy? 

Oh  fields !  oh  woods  !  when,  when  shall  I  be  made 

The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade  ?' 

Tliat  blissful  period,  my  dear  friend,  is  at  length 
arrived.  I  yesterday  made  a  formal  resignation  of  all 
concern  in  the  house  in  favour  of  my  nephew,  a  de- 
serving young  man,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  have  the 
entire  benefit  of  those  numerous  connexions  with 
persons  in  trade,  whose  good  opinion  his  uncle  never, 
to  his  knowledge,  forfeited. 

I    have   made   a   purchase   of  a  small   estate  in 

shire,  of  about  200  acres.     The  situation  is 

delightfully  romantic : 

VOL.  I.  s 
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'  Hie  gelidi  foiifes,  hie  mollia  prata, 
• hie  neniiis ' 

My  liouse  is  small,  but  wonderfully  connnodious.  It 
is  embosomed  in  a  tall  grove  of  oak  and  elm,  which 
opens  only  to  the  south.  A  green  hill  rises,  behind 
the  house,  partly  covered  with  furze,  and  seamed 
with  a  Avinding  sheep-path.  On  one  side  is  an  irre- 
gular garden,  or  rather  border  of  shrubbery,  adorning 
the  sloping  bank  of  a  rivulet;  but  intermixed,  with- 
out the  smallest  injury  to  its  beauty,  with  all  the 
variety  of  herbs  for  the  kitchen.  On  the  other  side, 
a  little  more  remote,  but  still  in  sight  of  the  house, 
is  an  orchard  filled  with  excellent  fruit-trees.  The 
brook  which  runs  through  my  garden  retires  into  a 
hollow  dell,  shaded  with  birch  and  hazel  copse,  and, 
after  a  winding  course  of  half  a  mile,  joins  a  large 
river.  These  are  the  outlines  of  my  little  paradise. 
^And  now,' my  dear  friend,  what  have  I  more  to 
wish,  but  that  you,  and  a  very  few  others,  whose 
souls  are  congenial  to  my  own,  should  witness  my 
happiness.^  In  tAvo  days  hence  I  bid  adieu  to  the 
town,  a  long,  a  last  adieu ! 

'  Farewell,  thou  busy  world !  and  may 
We  never  meet  again !' 

The  remainder  of  my  life  I  dedicate  to  those  pursuits 
in  which  the  Ijest  and  wisest  of  men  did  not  blush  to 
employ  themselves ;  the  delightful  occupations  of  a 
country  life,  which  Cicero  well  said,  and  after  him 
Columella,  are  next  in  kindred  to  true  philosophy. 
What  charming  schemes  have  I  already  formed; 
what  luxurious  plans  of  sweet  and  rational  entertain- 
ment !^  But  these,  my  friend,  you  must  approve  and 
participate.  I  shall  look  for  you  about  the  beginning 
of  May;  when,  if  you  can  spare  me  a  couple  of  months. 
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I  can  venture  to  promise  that  time  will  not  linger 
with  us.     I  am,  with  much  regard,  yours,  &c. 

As  I  am,  myself,  very  fond  of  the  country,  it  was 
with  considerable  regret  that  I  found  it  not  in  my 
power  to  accept  of  my  friend's  invitation,  an  unex- 
pected piece  of  business  having  detained  me  in  town 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer.  I  heard 
nothing  of  Euphanor  till  about  nine  months  after, 
when  he  again  wrote  me  as  follows : 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

It  Avas  a  sensible  mortification  to  me  not  to  have 

the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last  summer  in shire, 

when  I  shoidd  have  been  much  the  better  for  your 
advice  in  a  disagreeable  affair,  which,  I  am  afraid, 
will  occasion  my  paying  a  visit  to  town  much  sooner 
than  I  expected.  I  have  always  had  a  horror  at  going 
to  law,  but  now  I  find  myself  unavoidably  compelled 
to  it.  Sir  Ralph  Surly,  whose  estate  adjoins  to  my 
little  property,  has,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a 
new  barley-mill,  turned  aside  the  course  of  a  small 
stream  which  ran  through  my  garden  and  enclosures, 
and  which  formed,  indeed,  their  greatest  ornament. 
In  place  of  a  beautiful  winding  rivulet,  with  a  variety 
of  fine  natural  falls,  there  is  now  nothing  but  a  dry 
ditch,  or  rather  crooked  gulf,  which  is  hideous  to 
look  at.  The  malice  of  this  procedure  is  sufiiciently 
conspicuous,  when  I  tell  you  that  there  is  another, 
and  a  larger  stream,  in  the  same  grounds,  which  I 
have  offered  to  be  at  the  sole  expense  of  conducting 
to  his  mill.  I  think  the  law  must  do  me  justice. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  impossible  tamely  to  bear  such  an 
injury.  I  shall  probably  see  you  in  a  few  days.  To 
say  the  truth,  my  dear  friend,  even  before  this  last 
mortification,  I  had  begun  to  find,  that  the  expecta- 
tions I  had  formed  of  the  pleasures  of  a  country-life 
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were  by  far  too  sanguine.  I  must  confess,  that  not- 
M-itlistanding  the  liigh  relish  I  have  for  the  beauties  of 
nature,  I  liave  often  felt,  amidst  the  most  romantic 
scenes,  that  languor  of  spirit  which  nothing  but  so- 
ciety can  dissipate.  Even  when  occupied  with  my 
favourite  studies,  I  have  sometimes  thought  with  the 
hard  of  Mantua,  that  the  ease  and  retirement  which 
I  courted  were  rather  ignoble.  I  have  suffered  an 
additional  disappointment  in  the  ideas  I  had  formed 
of  the  characters  of  the  country-people.  It  is  but  a 
treacherous  picture,  my  friend,  which  the  poets  give 
us  of  their  innocence  and  honest  simplicity.  I  have 
met  with  some  instances  of  insincerity,  chicane,  and 
even  downright  knavery,  in  my  short  acquaintance 
with  them,  that  have  quite  shocked  and  mortilied 
me. 

Whether  I  shall  ever  again  enter  into  the  busy 
world  (a  small  concern  in  the  house,  without  allowing 
my  name  to  appear,  would  perhaps  be  some  amuse- 
ment) I  have  not  yet  determined.  Of  this,  and  other 
matters,  we  shall  talk  fully  at  meeting.  Meantime 
believe  me,  dear  sir,  yours, 

EUPHANOR. 

Euphanor  has  been,  for  this  month  past,  in  town. 
I  expected  to  have  found  him  peevish,  chagrined, 
and  out  of  humour  with  the  Morld.  But  in  this  I 
was  disaj)pointed.  I  have  never  seen  my  friend  in 
better  health,  or  higher  spirits.  I  have  been  M'ith 
him  at  several  convivial  meetings  with  our  old  ac- 
quaintances, who  felt  equal  satisfaction  with  himself 
at  what  they  term  his  recovery.  He  has  actually  re- 
sumed a  small  share  in  trade,  and  purposes,  for  the 
future,  to  devote  one  half  of  the  year  to  business. 
His  counsel  have  given  him  assurance  of  gaining  his 
law-suit :  he  expects,  in  a  few  months,  to  return  iu 
triumph    to shire,   and   has    invited   all    his 
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friciids  to  be  present  ;it  -a  fete  chnmpetre  lie  iisteiids  to 
celebrate,  on  the  restoration  of  liis  beloved  rivulet  to 
its  wonted  channel. 

The  life  of  Euplianor  must  be  a  series  of  disappoint- 
ments ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  must  consider  him  as  a 

HAPPY   MAN, 


No.  38.     SATURDAY,  JUNE  5,  1779. 


The  folloM-ing  letter  I  received  only  yesterday;  but 
as  I  am  particularly  interested  in  every  project  of 
ingenious  men,  I  postponed  another  essay  which 
was  ready  for  publication,  and  put  my  printer  to 
considerable  inconvenience  to  get  it  ready  for  this 
day's  paper.  I  was  the  more  solicitous,  likewise,  to 
give  it  a  place  as  soon  after  my  35th  number  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  show  my  impartiality.  This  paper 
(as  the  London  Gazetteer  says)  is  open  to  all  parties; 
with  this  proviso,  however,  which  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  the  terms  of  admission  into  the  Gazetteer, 
that  my  correspondents  do  not  write  politics. 


TO   THE   AUTHOR   OF   THE   MIRROR. 
SIR, 

In  a  late  paper,  you  showed  the  necessity  of  ac- 
commodating ourselves  to  the  temper  of  persons  m  ith 
whom  we  are  particularly  connected,  by  sometimes 
submitting  our  own  taste,  inclination,  and  opinions, 
to  the  taste,  inclination,  and  opinions  of  those  per- 
sons.    I  apprehend,  sir,  you  might  have  carried  your 

s  3 
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idea  a  good  deal  fartlier,  and  have  prescribed  to  us 
the  same  receipt  for  happiness  in  our  intercourse 
not  only  with  our  Mives  and  children,  but  with  our 
companions,  our  acquaintance,  in  short,  with  all 
mankind. 

But,  as  the  disposition  to  this  is  not  always  born 
with  one,  and  as  to  form  a  temper  is  not  so  easy  as 
to  regulate  a  behaviour,  it  is  the  business  of  masters 
in  the  art  of  poHtencss  to  teach  people,  at  least  the 
better  sort  of  them,  to  counterfeit  as  much  of  this 
complacency  in  their  deportment  as  possible.  In 
this,  indeed,  they  begin  at  quite  the  different  end  of 
the  matter  from  you,  sir ;  complacency  to  husbands, 
Avives,  children,  and  relations,  they  leave  people  to 
teach  themselves ;  but  the  art  of  pleasing  every  body 
else,  as  it  is  a  thing  of  much  greater  importance,  they 
take  proportionably  greater  pains  to  instil  into  their 
discijiles. 

I  have,  for  some  time  past,  been  employed  in  re- 
ducing this  art  into  a  system,  and  have  some  thoughts 
of  opening  a  subscription  for  a  course  of  lecticrc.s  on 
the  subject.  To  qualify  myself  for  the  task,  I  have 
studied,  with  unwearied  attention,  the  letters  of  tlie 
immortal  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  which  I  intend  to  use 
as  my  text-book  on  this  occasion,  allowing  only  for 
the  difference  which  even  a  few  years  produce  in  an 
art  so  fluctuating  as  this.  Before  I  lodge  my  sub' 
scnpt'ion-paper  with  the  booksellers,  I  wisli  to  give  a 
specimen  of  my  abilities  to  the  readers  of  the  Mir- 
ror ;  for  fl'hich  purpose  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to 
insert  in  your  next  number  the  following  substance 
of  a  lecture  on  simulation.  Our  noble  author,  indeed, 
extends  Ids  doctrine  the  length  of  dissimulation  only, 
from  which  he  distinguishes  simulation  as  something 
not  quite  so  fair  and  honest.  But,  for  my  part,  I  have 
not  sufficient  nicety  of  ideas  to  make  the  distinction, 
and  Mould  humbly  recommend  to  every  person  wh(t 
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wishes  to  be  thoroughly  well-bred  not  to  confuse  his 
liead  w  ith  it.  Taking,  tlierefore,  the  shorter  word 
as  the  more  gentlemanlike,  I  proceed  to  my  sub- 
ject of 

'  SIMULATION. 

*  Simulation  is  the  great  basis  of  the  art  Avhich  I 
have  the  honour  to  teach.  I  shall  humbly  endeavour 
to  treat  this  branch  of  my  subject,  though  much  less 
ably,  yet  more  scientifically,  tlian  my  great  master, 
by  reducing  it  into  a  form  like  that  adopted  by  the 
professors  of  the  other  sciences,  and  even  borrowing 
from  them  some  of  the  terms  by  which  I  mean  to 
illustrate  it. 

'  This  rule  of  false  (to  adopt  an  algebraical  term)  I 
shall  divide  into  two  parts ;  that  M'hich  regards  the 
external  figure  of  the  man  or  woman;  and  that  M'hich 
is  necessary  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  mind,  and 
its  seeming  development  to  others. 

'  Fashion  may  be  termed  the  regulator  of  the  first, 
decorum  of  the  latter.  But  I  must  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  my  audience,  that  the  significa- 
tion of  words,  when  applied  to  persons  of  condition, 
is  often  quite  dififerent  from  that  which  they  are  un- 
derstood to  bear  in  the  ordinary  standard  of  language. 
With  such  persons  (if  I  may  be  allowed  so  bold  an 
expression)  it  may  often  be  the  fashion  to  be  un- 
fashionable, and  decorum  to  act  against  all  propriety; 
good-breeding  may  consist  in  rudeness,  and  polite- 
ness  in  being  very  impertinent.  This  will  hold  in 
the  passive,  as  well  as  in  the  active  of  our  heart : 
people  of  fashion  will  be  pleased  with  such  treatment 
from  peoj)le  of  fashion,  the  natural  feelings  in  this, 
as  in  the  other,  fine  arts,  giving  way,  amongst  con- 
noisseurs, to  knowledge  and  taste. 
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'  Having  made  tliis  preliminary  observation,  I  re- 
turn to  my  subject  of  simulation. 

'  It  will  be  found,  that  appearbig-  what  one  is  not, 
is,  in  both  divisions  of  my  subject,  tlie  criterion  of 
politeness.  The  man  who  is  rich  enough  to  afford 
fine  clotlies  is,  by  this  rule  of  false,  intitled  to  wear 
very  shabby  ones ;  while  he  who  has  a  narrow  for- 
tvuie  is  to  be  dressed  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  his 
finances.  One  corollari/  from  this  proposition  is  ob- 
vious :  he  who  takes  off  his  suit  on  credit,  and  has 
neither  inclination  nor  ability  to  pay  for  it,  is  to  be 
dressed  the  most  expensively  of  the  three.  The  same 
rule  holds  in  houses,  dinners,  servants,  horses,  equi- 
pages, &c.,  and  is  to  be  followed,  as  far  as  the  law 
will  alknv,  even  the  length  of  bankruptcy,  or,  per- 
haps, a  little  beyond  it. 

'  On  the  same  principle,  a  simple  gentletuan,  or 
csqtiire,  must,  at  all  places  of  public  resort,  be  ap- 
parelled like  a  gentleman  or  esquire.  A  baronet  may 
take  the  liberty  of  a  dirty  shirt ;  a  lord  need  not 
show  any  shirt  at  all,  but  wear  a  handkerchief  round 
Ins  neck  in  its  stead ;  an  earl  may  add  to  all  this  a 
bunch  of  uncombed  hair  hanging  doMu  his  back ; 
and  a  duke,  over  and  above  the  privileges  above- 
mentioned,  is  entitled  to  appear  in  boots  and  buck- 
skin breeches. 

'  Following  the  same  rule  of  inversion,  the  scholar 
of  a  provincial  dancing-master  must  bow  at  coming 
into  and  going  out  of  a  drawing-room,  and  that 
pretty  low  too.  The  puj)il  of  Gallini  is  to  push  for- 
ward with  the  rough  stride  of  a  porter,  and  make 
only  a  slight  inclination  of  his  head  when  he  has  got 
into  the  middle  of  the  room.  At  going  out  of  it,  he 
is  to  take  no  notice  of  the  company  at  all. 

'  In  the  externals  of  the  female  world,  from  the 
great  complication  of  the  machine,  it  is  not  easy  to 
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lay  down  precise  regulations.  Still,  hoMcver,  the  rule 
of  false  may  be  traced  as  the  governing  principle.  It 
is  very  fcm'mbie  to  wear  a  riding-habit  and  a  smart 
cocked  hat  one  half  of  the  day,  because  that  dress 
approaches  nearer  to  the  masculine  apparel  than  any 
other.  It  is  very  modest  to  lay  open  the  greatest  part 
of  the  neck  and  bosom  to  the  view  of  the  beholders; 
and  it  is  incumbent  on  those  ladies  who  occupy  the 
front  row  of  a  box  at  a  play  to  wear  high  feathers, 
and  to  wave  them  more  unceasingly  than  any  other 
ladieSj  because  otherMise  the  company  M'ho  sit  behind 
might  be  supposed  to  have  some  desire  of  seeing  the 
stage.  Since  I  have  mentioned  the  theatre,  I  may 
remark  (though  it  is  foreign  to  this  part  of  my  dis- 
course), that,  in  the  most  aifecting  scenes  of  a  tra- 
gedy, it  is  polite  to  laugh ;  whereas,  in  the  ordinary 
detail  of  the  two  first  acts,  it  is  not  required  that  a 
lady  should  make  any  greater  noise  than  to  talk  aloud 
to  every  one  around  her. 

'  Simulation  of  person,  Avhich  is  only,  indeed,  a  sort 
of  dress,  is  only  necessary  among  ladies  of  fashion. 
Nature  is  to  be  falsified  as  well  in  those  parts  of  the 
shape  which  she  has  left  small,  as  in  those  she  has 
made  large. 

'  The  simulation  of  face,  I  am  happy  to  find, 
from  an  examination  of  the  books  of  some  perfumers 
and  colourmen  of  my  acquaintance,  is  daily  gaining 
ground  among  the  politer  females  of  this  country. 
But  it  has  hitherto  been  regulated  by  ])rinciples  some- 
what different  from  those  Avliich  govern  other  parts 
of  external  appearance,  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of 
this  pa])er,  as  it  is  generally  practised  by  those  who 
are  most  under  the  necessity  of  practising  it.  I 
would,  therefore,  humbly  recommend  to  that  beau- 
tiful yoiuig  lady  m  horn  I  saAV  at  the  last  assembly  of 
the  season,  with  a  coat  of  roifg-e  on  her  cheeks,  to  lay 
it  aside  for  these  three  or  four  years  at  least :  at  pre- 
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sent,  it  too  much  resembles  their  natural  colour  to  be 
proper  for  her  to  wear — though,  on  second  thoughts, 
I  believe  I  may  retract  my  advice,  as  the  laying  it  on 
for  a  little  while  longer  will  reduce  her  skin  to  that 
dingy  appearance  ^vhich  the  rule  of  false  allocs  to  be 
converted,  by  paint,  into  the  complexion  of  lilies  and 
roses.' 

The  second  part  of  my  observations  on  this  subject 
I  shall  send  you  at  some  future  period,  if  I  find  yoii 
so  fer  approve  of  my  design  as  to  favour  this  with  a 
speedy  insertion. 

I  am,  &c. 


Simulator. 


V. 


No.  39.    TUESDAY,  JUNE  8,  17/9. 


As  it  is  the  Imsiness  of  the  politician  to  bestow  his 
chief  attention  on  the  encouragement  and  regulation 
of  those  members  of  the  community  who  contribute 
most  to  the  strength  and  permanency  of  the  state ; 
so  it  is  the  duty  of  the  moral  writer  to  employ  his 
principal  endeavours  to  regulate  and  correct  those 
affections  of  the  mind,  which,  when  carried  to  ex- 
cess, often  obscure  the  most  deserving  characters, 
though  they  are  seldom  or  never  to  be  found  among 
the  worthless. 

It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  reclaiming,  by  human 
means,  those  rooted  vices  which  ])rocced  from  a  de- 
praved or  unfeeling  heart.     Avarice  is  not  to  be 
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overcome  by  a  jjanegyric  on  genei'osity,  nor  cruelty 
and  oppression  by  the  most  eloquent  display  of  the 
beauties  of  compassion  and  humanity.  The  moralist 
speaks  to  them  a  language  they  do  not  understand ; 
it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  they  should  nei- 
ther be  convinced  nor  reclaimed.  I  would  not  be  un- 
derstood to  mean,  that  the  enormity  of  a  vice  should 
free  it  from  censure :  on  the  contrary,  I  hold  all 
glaring  deviations  from  rectitude  the  most  proper 
objects  for  the  severest  lash  of  satire,  and  that  they 
should  frequently  be  held  up  to  public  view,  that, 
if  the  guilty  cannot  be  reclaimed,  the  Avavering  may 
be  continued,  and  the  innocent  warned  to  avoid  the 
danger. 

But  it  is  a  no  less  useful,  and  a  much  more  pleasing 
task,  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  veil  that  covers  the 
lustre  of  virtue,  and  to  point  out,  for  the  purpose  of 
amending,  those  errors  and  imperfections  which  tar- 
nish deserving  characters,  which  render  them  useless, 
in  some  cases  hurtful,  to  society. 

An  honest  ambition  for  that  fame  which  ought  to 
follow  superior  talents  employed  in  the  exercise  of 
virtue  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  passions 
that  can  take  root  in  the  mind  of  man ;  and  in  the 
language  of  the  Roman  poet,  '  Terrarum  dom'inos 
eveh'it  ad  Deos;' — '  Heroes  lifts  to  gods.'  But  when 
this  laudable  ambition  happens  to  be  joined  with 
great  delicacy  of  taste  and  sentiment,  it  is  often  the 
source  of  much  misery  and  uneasiness.  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  society,  before  mankind  are  corrupted  by 
the  excesses  of  luxury  and  refinement,  the  candidates 
for  fame  enter  the  lists  upon  equal  terms,  and  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  confidence,  that  the  judgment 
of  their  fellow-citizens  will  give  the  preference  where 
it  is  due.  In  such  a  contest,  even  the  vanquished 
have  no  inconsiderable  share  of  glory;  and  that  virtue 
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wliich  they  cultivate  forbids  them  to  withhold  their 
respect  and  applause  from  the  superiority  by  which 
they  are  overcome.  Of  this  the  fii'st  ages  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  republics  are  pro])er  examples, 
when  merit  was  the  only  road  to  fame,  because  fame 
was  the  only  reward  of  merit. 

Though  it  were  unjust  to  accuse  the  present  age  of 
being  totally  regardless  of  merit,  yet  this  will  not  be 
denied,  that  there  are  many  other  avenues  M'liich  lead 
to  distinction,  many  other  qualities  by  which  com- 
petitors carry  away  a  prize,  that,  in  less  corrupted 
times,  could  have  been  attained  only  by  a  steady  per- 
severance in  the  j)aths  of  virtue. 

When  a  man  of  acknowledged  honour  and  abilities, 
not  unconscious  of  his  worth,  and  possessed  of  those 
delicate  feelings  I  have  mentioned,  sees  himself  set 
aside,  and  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  worthless  and 
contemptible,  whose  vices  are  sometimes  the  means 
of  their  promotion^  he  is  too  apt  to  yield  to  disgust 
or  despair;  that  sensibility  which,  with  better  for- 
tune, and  placed  in  a  more  favourable  situation,  would 
have  afforded  him  the  most  elegant  pleasures,  made 
liim  the  delight  of  his  friends,  and  an  honour  to  his 
country,  is  in  danger  of  changing  him  into  a  morose 
and  surly  misanthrope,  discontented  with  himself, 
the  world,  and  all  its  enjoyments. 

This  Aveakness  (and  1  think  it  a  great  one)  of 
quarrelling  with  the  world,  would  never  have  been 
carried  the  length  I  have  lamented  in  some  of  my 
friends,  had  they  allowed  themselves  to  reflect  on  the 
folly  of  supposing  that  the  opinions  of  the  rest  of 
mankind  are  to  be  governed  by  the  standard  which 
they  have  been  pleased  to  erect,  had  they  considered 
what  a  state  of  languor  and  insipidity  Moidd  be  pro- 
duced, if  every  individual  should  have  marked  out  to 
him  the  rank  he  was  to  hold,  and  the  line  in  which 
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he  was  to  move,  without  any  clanger  of  being  jostled 
in  his  progress. 

The  Author  of  Nature  has  diversified  the  mind  of 
man  with  different  and  contending  passions,  wliich  are 
brought  into  action  as  change  of  circumstances  direct, 
or  as  he  is  pleased  to  order  in  the  Avisdom  of  his  j)ro- 
vidence.  Our  limited  fiiculties,  far  from  comprehend- 
ing the  universal  scale  of  being,  or  taking  in  at  one 
glance  what  is  best  and  fittest  for  the  purposes  of  crea- 
tion, cannot  even  determine  the  best  mode  of  govern- 
ing the  little  spot  that  surrounds  us. 

I  believe  most  men  have,  at  times,  wished  to  be 
creators,  possessed  of  the  power  of  moulding  the 
world  to  their  fancy;  but  they  would  act  more  wisely 
to  mould  their  omu  prepossessions  and  prejudices  to 
the  standard  of  the  world,  Avhich  may  be  done,  in 
every  age  and  situation,  without  transgressing  the 
bounds  of  the  most  rigid  virtue.  A  distaste  at  man- 
kind never  fails  to  produce  peevishness  and  discon- 
tent, the  most  unrelenting  tyrants  that  ever  swayed 
the  human  breast ;  that  cloud  which  they  cast  upon 
the  soul  shuts  out  every  ray  that  should  warm  to 
manly  exertion,  and  hides  in  the  bosom  of  indolence 
and  spleen,  virtues  formed  to  illumine  the  world. 

I  must,  thei'efore,  earnestly  recommend  to  my 
readers  to  guard  against  the  first  approaches  of  mis- 
anthropy, by  opposing  reason  to  sentiment,  and  re- 
flecting on  the  injury  they  do  themselves  and  society, 
by  tamely  retreating  from  injustice.  The  passive 
virtues  only  are  fit  to  be  buried  in  a  cloister;  the 
firm  and  active  mind  disdains  to  recede,  and  rises 
upon  opposition. 

The  cultivation  of  cheerfulness  and  good-humour 
will  be  found  another  sovereign  antidote  to  this 
mental  disorder.  They  are  the  harbingers  of  virtue, 
and  produce  that  serenity  which  disposes  the  mind 
to  friendship,  love,  gratitude,  and  every  other  social 

VOL.  I.  T 
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affection ;  tliey  make  us  contented  with  ourselves, 
our  friends  and  our  situation,  and  expand  tlie  heart 
to  ail  the  interests  of  humanity. 


No.  40.     SATURDAY,  JUNE  12,  1779. 


TO   THE    AUTHOR   OF    THE    5IIRR0R. 
SIR, 

According  to  my  promise,  I  send  you  the  second 
division  of  my  lecture  on  Simulation,  as  it  respects 
the  internal  part  of  the  science  of  politeness. 

'  Among  barbarous  nations,  it  has  been  observed, 
the  emotions  of  the  mind  are  not  more  violently  felt 
than  strongly  expressed.  Grief,  ang-cr,  and Jca/oi(st/, 
not  only  tear  the  beart,  but  disfigure  the  countenance ; 
Avliile  love,  joy,  and  mirth,  have  their  opposite  etfects 
on  the  soul,  and  are  visible,  by  opposite  appearances, 
in  the  aspect.  Now,  as  a  very  refined  people  are  in 
a  state  exactly  the  reverse  of  a  very  rude  one,  it  fol- 
lows that,  instead  of  allowing  the  passions  thus  to 
lord  it  over  their  minds  and  faces,  it  behoves  them  to 
mitigate  and  restrain  those  violent  emotions,  both  in 
feeling  and  appearJmce ;  the  latter,  at  least,  is  within 
the  power  of  art  and  education,  and  to  regulate  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  MolI-bred  person.     On  tins  truly  pliilo- 
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sophical  pl-inciple  is  founded  that  ease;,  indifference, 
or  non-chalance ,  wliicli  is  the  great  mark  of  a  modern 
man  of  fashion. 

'  That  instance  of  politeness  which  I  mentioned 
(somewhat  out  of  place,  indeed)  in  the  first  part  of 
this  discourse,  the  conduct  of  a  fine  lady  at  a  tra- 
gedy, is  to  be  carried  into  situations  of  real  sorrow 
as  much  as  possible.  Indeed,  though  it  may  seem  a 
bold  assertion,  I  believe  the  art  of  putting  on  in- 
difi'erence  about  the  real  object,  is  not  a  whit  more 
difficult  than  that  of  assuming  it  about  the  theatrical. 
I  have  known  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had 
acquired  the  first  in  perfection,  Avithout  being  able 
to  execute  the  latter,  at  least  to  execute  it  in  that 
masterly  manner  which  marks  the  performances  of  an 
adept. — One  night,  last  winter,  I  heard  Bob  Bustle 
talking  from  a  front-box,  to  an  acquaintance  in  the 
pit,  about  the  death  of  their  late  friend  Jack  Riot. — 
'Riot  is  dead,  Tom;  kick'd  this  morning,  egad!' 
'Riot  dead!  poor  Jack!  what  did  he  die  of.''' — 
'  One  of  your  damnation  apoplectics  killed  him  in 
the  chucking  of  a  bumper ;  you  could  scarce  have 
heard  him  wheazle  !' — '  Damn'd  bad  that !  Jack  was 
an  honest  fellow  ! — What  becomes  of  his  grey  pony?' 
— '  The  pony  is  mine.' — '  Yours  !' — '  Why,  yes  ; 
I  staked  my  white  and  liver-coloured  bitch  Phillis 
against  the  grey  pony.  Jack's  life  to  mine  for  the 
season.' — At  that  instant,  a  lady  entering  the  box 
(it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  act)  obliged 
Bob  to  shift  his  place ;  he  sat  out  of  ear-shot  of  his 
friend  in  the  pit,  biting  his  nails,  and  looking  to- 
wards the  stage,  in  a  sort  of  nothlng-to-dolsh  way, 
just  as  the  last  parting  scene  between  Jafficr  and 
Belvidera  was  going  on  there.  I  observed  (I  confess, 
with  regret,  for  he  is  one  of  my  favourite  pupils) 
the  progress  of  its  victory  over  Bob's  politeness.    He 
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first  grew  attentive,  then  luimmed  a  tmio,  then 
grew  attentive  again,  then  took  out  liis  toothpick- 
case,  then  looked  at  the  players  in  spite  of  him,  then 

grew  serious,  then  agitated, 'til!,  at  last,  he  was 

fairly  beat  out  of  his  ground,  and  obliged  to  take 
shelter  behind  Lady  Cockatoo's  head,  to  prevent  the 
disgrace  of  being  absolutely  seen  weeping. 

'  But  to  return  from  this  digression. The  sl- 

mulatUm  of  indifference  in  affliction  is  equally  a  female 
as  a  male  accomplishment.  On  the  death  of  a  very, 
very  near  relation,  a  hiishand,  for  instance,  custom  has 
established  a  practice  which  ])olite  people  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  overcome  ;  a  lady  must  stay  at  home, 
and  play  cards  for  a  Meek  or  two.  But  the  decease 
of  any  one  more  distant  she  is  to  tallrof  as  a  matter 
of  very  little  moment,  except  v.dien  it  happens  on  the 
eve  of  an  assembly,  a  ball,  or  a  ridotto;  at  such  sea- 
sons she  is  allowed  to  regret  it  as  a  very  luifortunate 
accident.  This  rule  of  deportment  extends  to  dis- 
tresses poignant  indeed;  as,  in  perfect  good-breeding, 
the  fall  of  a  set  of  Dresden,  the  s])il]ing  of  a  plate  of 
soup  on  a  new  brocade,  or  even  a  bud  run  of  cards,  is 
to  be  borne  with  as  e(pial  a  countenance  as  may  be. 

'  Anger,  the  second  passion  above  eniunerated,  is 
to  be  covered  with  the  same  cloak  of  ease  and  good 
manners;  injury,  if  of  a  deep  kind,  with  professions 
of  esteem  and  friendship.  Thus,  though  it  would  be 
improper  to  squeeze  a  gentleman's  hand,  and  call  him 
my  dear  sir,  or  my  best  friend,  when  we  mean  to  hit 
hit  him  a  slap  on  the  face,  or  to  throw  a  bottle  at  his 
head;  yet  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  politeness 
to  show  him  all  those  marks  of  civility  and  kindness 
when  we  intend  to  strip  him  of  his  fortune  at  play, 
to  counterplot  him  at  an  election,  or  to  seduce  his 
wife.  The  last-mentioned  particular  should  naturally 
lead  to  the  consideration  oi  jealousy ;  but  on  this  it 
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is  needless  to  insist,  as,  among  Mdl-bred  people,  the 
feeling  itself  is  quite  in  disuse. 

'  Love  is  one  of  those  passions  which  politeness 
lays  us  under  a  particular  obligation  to  disguise,  as 
the  discovery  of  it  to  tnird  persons  is  peculiarly  of- 
fensive and  disagreeable.  Therefore,  when  a  man 
happens  to  sit  by  a  tolerably  handsome  girl,  for  whom 
lie  does  not  care  a  farthing,  he  is  at  liberty  to  kiss 
her  hand,  call  her  an  angel,  and  tell  her  he  dies  for 
her;  but  if  he  has  a  real  tendre  for  her,  he  is  to  stare 
in  her  face  with  a  broad  unfeeling  look,  tell  her  she 
looks  monstrous  ill  this  evening,  and  that  her  co'iffeuse 
has  pinned  her  cap  shockingly  awry.  From  not  at- 
tending to  the  practice  of  this  rule  amongst  people 
of  fashion,  the  inferior  world  has  been  led  to  imagine 
that  matrimony  with  them  is  a  state  of  indifference 
or  aversion;  whereas,  in  truth,  the  appearances  from 
which  that  judgment  is  formed  are  the  strongest  in- 
dications of  connubial  happiness  and  affection. 

'  On  the  subject  of  jot/,  or  at  least  of  mirth,  that 
great  master  of  our  art,  my  Lord  Chesterfield,  has 
been  precise  in  his  directions.  He  does  not  allow  of 
laughter  at  all;  by  which,  however,  he  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  only  precluding  that  exercise  as  a  sign,  com- 
mon with  the  vulgar,  of  internal  satisfaction;  it  is  by 
no  means  to  be  reprobated  as  a  disguise  for  chagrin, 
or  an  engine  of  wit;  it  is,  indeed,  the  readiest  of  all 
repartees,  and  will  often  give  a  man  of  fashion  the 
victory  over  an  inferior,  with  every  talent  but  that  of 
assurance  on  his  side. 

'  As  the  passions  and  affections,  so  are  the  virtues 
of  a  polite  man  to  be  carefully  concealed  or  disguised. 
In  this  particular,  our  art  goes  far  beyond  the  rules 
of  philosophers,  or  the  precepts  of  the  Bible :  they 
enjoined  men  not  to  boast  of  their  virtues ;  we  teach 
them  to  brag  of  their  vices,  which  is  certainly  a  much 
sublimer  pitch  of  self-denial.     Besides,  the  merit  of 

T  3 
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disinterestedness  lies  altogether  on  onr  side,  the  dis- 
ciples of"  those  antiquated  teachers  expecting,  as  they 
confess,  a  reward  somewhere;  our  conduct  has  onlj^ 
the  pure  consciousness  of  acting  like  a  man  of  fasliion 
for  its  recompense,  as  we  evidently  profit  nothing  by 
it  at  present,  and  the  idea  of  future  retribution.  Mere 
Are  ever  to  admit  of  it,  is  rather  against  us.' 

Such,  Mr.  MiRKOR,  is  the  substance  of  one  of  my 
lectures,  which,  I  think,  promise  so  much  edification 
to  our  country  (yet  only  in  an  improving  state  with 
regard  to  the  higher  and  more  refined  parts  of  polite- 
ness), that  it  must  be  impossible  for  your  patriotism 
to  refuse  their  encouragement.  If  you  insert  this 
in  your  next  paj)er  (if  accompanied  with  some  com- 
mendatory paragraphs  of  your  own,  so  much  the 
better),  I  shall  take  care  to  present  you  with  a  dozen 
admission  tickets,  as  soon  as  the  number  of  my  sub- 
scribers enables  me  to  begin  my  course. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &'C. 

Simulator. 
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No.  41.     TUESDAY,  JUNE  15,  1779, 


Sit  mihifas  audita  loqui.  ViRG. 

Passing  tlie  Exchange  a  few  days  ago  I  perceived  a 
little  before  me  a  short  plump-looking  man,  seeming 
to  set  his  watch  by  St.  Giles's  clock,  which  had  just 
then  struck  two.  On  observing  him  a  little  more 
closeljf,  I  recognised  Mr.  Blubber,  with  whom  I  had 
become  acquainted  at  the  house  of  my  friend  Um- 
phraville's  cousin,  Mr.  Bearskin.  He  also  recollected 
me,  and  shaking  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  told  me 
he  was  just  returned  safe  from  his  journey  to  the 
Highlands,  and  had  been  regulating  his  watch  by  our 
town-clock,  as  he  found  the  sun  did  not  go  exactly 
in  the  Highlands  as  it  did  in  the  Low-country.  He 
added,  that  if  I  would  come  and  eat  a  Welsh-rabbit, 
and  drink  a  glass  of  punch  with  him  and  his  family 
that  evening,  at  their  lodgings  hard  by,  they  would 
give  me  an  account  of  their  expedition.  He  said, 
they  found  my  description  of  things  a  very  just  one; 
and  was  pleased  to  add,  that  his  wife  and  daughters 
had  taken  a  great  liking  to  me  ever  since  the  day  we 
met  at  his  friend  Bearskin's.  After  this,  it  was  im- 
possible to  resist  his  invitation,  and  I  went  to  his 
lodgings  in  the  evening  accordingly,  where  I  found 
all  the  family  assembled,  except  Mr.  Edward,  whom 
they  accounted  for  in  the  history  of  their  expedition. 
I  could  not  help  making  one  preliminary  observa- 
tion, that  it  was  much  too  early  in  the  season  for 
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viewing  the  country  to  advantage ;  but  to  this  Mr. 
Blubber  had  a  very  satisfactory  answer;  they  were 
resolved  to  complete  their  tour  before  the  new  tax 
upon  post-horses  should  be  put  in  execution. 

The  first  place  they  visited  after  they  left  Edin- 
burg  was  Carron,  which  Mr.  Blubber  seemed  to 
prefer  to  any  place  he  had  seen ;  but  the  ladies  did  not 
appear  to  have  relished  it  much.  The  mother  said, 
'  She  had  like  to  have  fell  into  a  fit  at  the  noise  of 
the  great  bellows'  Miss  Blubber  agreed,  that  it  was 
monstrous  frightful  indeed.  Miss  Betsy  had  spoiled 
her  petticoat  in  getting  in,  and  said  it  Avas  a  nasty 
place,  not  fit  for  genteel  people,  in  her  opinion. 
Blubber  put  on  his  widest  face,  and  observed  that 
women  did  not  know  the  use  of  them  things.  There 
was  much  the  same  difference  in  their  sentiments 
with  regard  to  the  Great  Canal;  Mr.  Blubber  took 
out  a  bit  of  paper,  on  which  he  had  marked  down 
the  lochage  duty  received  in  a  week  there;  "he  shook 
his  head,  however,  and  said  he  was  sorry  to  find  the 
shares  were  below  par. 

Of  Stirling,  the  young  ladies  remarked,  that  the 
view  from  the  castle  was  very  fine,  and  the  windings 
of  the  river  very  curious ;  but  neither  of  them  had 
ever  been  at  Richmond.  Mrs.  Blubber,  who  had  been 
oftener  than  once  there,  told  us,  '  that  from  the  hill 
was  a  much  grander  prospect;  that  the  river  Thames 
made  two  twists  for  one  that  the  Forth  made  at 
Stirling;  besides,  there  was  a  wood  so  charming  thick, 
that,  unless  when  you  got  to  a  rising  groxnid,  like 
what  the  Star  and  Garter  stands  on,  you  could  scarce 
see  a  hundred  j'ards  before  you.' 

Taymouth  seemed  to  strike  the  whole  family.  The 
number  and  beauty  of  the  tonples  Avere  taken  par- 
ticular notice  of;  nor  Avas  the  trimness  of  the  walks 
and  hedges  without  commendation.  Miss  Betsy 
Blubber  declared  herself  charmed  with  the  shady  walk 
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by  tlie  side  of  tlic  Tay,  and  remarked,  M'liat  an  ex- 
cellent fancy  it  was  to  slmt  out  the  view  of  the  river, 
so  that  you  might  hear  the  stream  without  seeing  it. 
Mr.  Blubber,  liowe\er,  objected  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
hlUs,  and  Mrs.  Biubl)er  to  tliat  of  the  lake,  M'luch  she 
was  sure  must  be  extremely  unwholesome.  To  this 
circumstance  she  imputed  her  rheumatism,  which 
she  told  us  '  had  been  very  troublesome  to  her  the 
iirst  night  she  laved  there;  but  that  she  had  alwaj^s 
the  precaution  of  carrying  a  bottle  of  beaume  de  vie 
in  the  chaise,  and  that  a  dose  of  it  had  eifectually 
cured  her.' 

The  ladies  were  delighted  with  the  hermitage. 
Mrs  Blubber  confessed,  '  she  was  somewhat  afeard 
at  first  to  trust  herself  with  the  guide  down  a  dark 
narrow  path,  to  the  lord  knows  where;  but  then  it 
was  so  charming  when  he  let  in  the  liglit  upon  them.' 
— '  Yes,  and  so  natural/  said  her  eldest  daughter, 
'  with  the  flo^vers  growing  out  of  the  wall,  and  the 
bear's-skins  so  pure  soft  for  the  hermit  to  sleep  on.' 

'  And  their  g-arter-bliic  colour  so  lively  and  so 

])retty,'  said  Miss  Betsy;  '  I  vow  I  could  have  staid 

there  for  ever You  wa'n't  there,  papa.' '  No/ 

replied  he,  rather  sullenly,  '  but  I  sav/  one  of  them 
same  things  at  Diuikeld,  next  day.'-^The  young 
ladies  declared  they  were  quite  different  things,  and 
that  no  judgment  could  be  formed  of  the  one  from 
the  other;  upon  which  Mr.  Blubber  began  to  grow 
angry;  and  Mrs.  Blubber  interposing,  put  an  end  to 
the  question;  whispering  me,  at  the  same  time,  that 
her  husband  had  fallen  asleep,  after  a  hearty  dinner 
at  the  inn  near  Taymouth.  and  that  she  and  her 
children  had  gone  to  see  the  hermitage  without  him. 
1  was  farther  informed  that  Mr.  Edward  Blubber 
had  left  their  party  at  this  place,  having  gone  along 
with  two  English  gentlemen  whom  he  met  there^  to 
see  a  great  many  curiosities  farther  off  in  the  High- 
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lands.  '  For  my  part/  said  Blubber,  '  though  I  Mas 
told  it  was  a  great  way  off,  and  over  terrible  moun- 
tains, as  indeed  we  could  perceive  them  to  be  from 
the  windows,  I  did  not  care  to  hinder  his  going,  as  I 
like  to  see  spirit  in  a  young  man.' 

The  rest  of  the  family  returned  by  the  way  of 
Dunkeld,  which  the  ladies  likewise  commended  as  a 
monstrous  pleasant  place.  Mr.  Blubber  dissented  a 
little,  saying,  '  he  could  not  see  the  pleasure  of  always 
looking  at  the  same  things;  hills,  and  wood,  and 
water,  over  and  over  again.  The  river  here,  he 
owned,  was  a  pretty  rural  thing  enough;  but,  for 
his  part,  he  should  think  it  much  more  lively  if  it 
had  a  few  ships  and  lighters  on  it.'  Miss  Blubber 
did  not  agree  with  him  as  to  the  ships  and  lighters; 
but  she  confessed  she  thought  a  little  compani/  Mould 
improve  it  a  good  deal.  Miss  Betsy  differed  from 
both,  and  declared,  she  relished  nothing  so  much  as 
solitude  and  retirement.  This  led  to  a  description 
of  a  second  hermitage  they  had  visited  at  this  place, 
from  Mhich,  and  some  of  the  grottos  adjoining.  Miss 
Betsy  had  taken  down  some  sweet  copies  of  verses, 
as  she  called  them,  in  her  memorandum-book.  The 
fall  of  water  here  had  struck  the  family  much.  Mrs. 
Blubber  observed  how  like  it  was  to  the  cascade  at 
Vauxhall;  her  eldest  daughter  remarked,  hoAvever, 
that  the  fancy  of  looking  at  it  through  panes  of  dif- 
ferent-coloured glass  in  the  hermitage-room  was  an 
imjirovemeut  on  tliat  at  Spring-gardens. 

The  bridge  at  Perth  Mas  the  last  section  of  the 
family  journal  that  we  discoursed  on.  The  ladies 
had  inadvertently  crossed  it  in  the  carriage  to  see  the 
palace  of  Scone,  at  Mhich  they  complained  there  vvas 
nothing  to  be  seenj  and  Mr.  Blubber  complained  of 
the  extravagance  of  the  toll  on  the  bridge,  M'hich  he 
declared  M'as  higher  than  at  Blackfriars.  He  Mas 
assured,  however,  that  he  had  paid  no  more  than  the 
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legal  charge,  by  his  landlord,  Mr.  Marshall,  at  whose 
house  he  received  some  consolation  from  an  excellent 
dinner,  and  a  bed,  he  said,  which  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  might  have  laid  on.  '^  I  hope  there  is  no 
offence,'  continued  Mr.  Blubber,  very  politely,  '  as  I 
understand  the  landlord  is  an  Englishman;  but  at 
the  King's  Arms  I  met  with  the  only  real  good 
buttered  toast  that  I  have  seen  in  Scotland.' 

But  however  various  were  the  remarks  of  the  family 
on  the  particulars  of  their  journey  in  detail,  I  found 
they  had  perfectly  settled  their  respective  opinions  of 
travelling  in  general.  The  ladies  had  formed  their 
conclusion,  that  it  was  monstrous  pleasant,  and  the 
gentleman  his,  that  it  was  monstrous  dear. 
I. 


No.  42.     SATURDAY,  JUNE  19,  1779. 


When  I  first  undertook  this  publication,  it  was 
suggested  by  some  of  my  friends,  and,  indeed,  ac- 
corded entirely  with  my  own  ideas,  that  there  should 
be  nothing  of  religion  in  it.  There  is  a  sacredness 
in  the  subject  that  might  seem  profaned  by  its  in- 
troduction into  a  work  which,  to  be  extensively  read, 
must  sometimes  be  ludicrous,  and  often  ironical.  This 
consideration  will  apply,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to 
any  thing  mystic  or  controversial;  but  it  maj',  per- 
haps, admit  of  an  exception,  when  religion  is  only 
introduced  as  a  feeling,  not  a  system,  as  appealing 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  heart,  not  to  the  disquisitions 
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of  the  head.  The  following  story  holds  it  up  in  that 
light,  and  is  therefore,  I  think,  admissible  into  the 
Mirror.  It  was  sent  to  my  editor  as  a  translation 
from  the  French.  Of  this  my  readers  will  judge. 
Perhaps  they  might  be  apt  to  suspect,  without  any 
suggestion  from  me,  that  it  is  an  original,  not  a 
translation.  Indeed  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it 
contains  in  it  much  of  that  picturesque  description, 
and  that  power  of  awakening  the  tender  feelings, 
which  so  remarkably  distinguish  the  composition  of 
a  gentleman  whose  writings  I  have  often  read  with 
pleasure.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  as  I  felt  myself 
interested  in  the  narrative,  and  believed  that  it  would 
affect  my  readers  in  the  like  manner,  I  have  ventured 
to  give  it  entire,  as  I  received  it,  though  it  Mill  take 
up  the  room  of  three  successive  papers. 
S. 


TO   THE    AUTHOR   OF    THE    MIRROR. 

More  than  forty  years  ago,  an  English  philosopher, 
whose  works  have  since  been  read  and  admired  by 
all  Europe,  resided  at  a  little  town  in  France.  Some 
disappointments  in  his  native  country  had  first 
driven  him  abroad,  and  he  was  afterwards  induced 
to  remain  there,  from  having  foiuul  in  this  retreat, 
where  the  connexions  even  of  nation  and  language 
were  avoided,  a  perfect  seclusion  and  retirement 
highly  favourable  to  the  development  of  abstract 
subjects,  in  which  he  excelled  all  the  writers  of  his 
time. 

Perhaps,  in  the  structure  of  such  a  mind  as  Mr, 

's,  the  finer  and  more  delicate  sensibilities  are 

seldom  kn(tv\n  to  have  place,  or,  if  originally  im- 
})lanted  there,  are  in  a  great  measure  extinguished 
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by  the  exertions  of  intense  study  and  profound  in- 
vestigation. Hence  the  idea  of  phih)Sophy  and  unfee!- 
ingness  being  united  has  become  proverbial,  and  in 
common  language  the  fcvmer  word  is  often  used  to 
express  the  latter.  Our  philosopher  has  been  cen- 
siu'ed  by  some,  as  deficient  in  warmth  and  feeling; 
but  the  mildness  of  his  manners  has  been  allowed  by 
all ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  he  was  not  easily  melted 
into  compassion,  it  was,  at  least,  not  difficult  to 
awaken  his  benevolence. 

One  morning,  while  he  sat  busied  in  those  specu- 
lations which  afterwards  astonished  the  world,  an  old 
female  domestic,  who  served  him  for  a  housekeeper, 
brought  him  word,  that  an  elderly  gentleman  and 
his  daughter  had  arrived  in  the  village  the  preceding 
evening,  on  their  way  to  some  distant  country,  and 
that  the  father  had  beeji  suddenly  seized  in  the 
night  with  a  dangerous  disorder,  mIucIi  the  people 
of  the  inn  where  they  lodged  feared  Mould  prove 
mortal ;  that  she  had  been  sent  for,  as  having  some 
knowledge  of  medicine,  the  village-surgeon  being 
then  absent;  and  that  it  was  truly  ])iteous  to  see 
the  good  old  man,  who  seemed  not  so  much  afflicted 
by  his  own  distress,  as  by  that  which  it  caused  to 

his  daughter. Her  master  laid  aside  the  volume 

in  his  hand,  and  broke  off  the  chain  of  ideas  it  had 
inspired.  His  night-gown  was  exchanged  for  a  coat, 
and  he  followed  his  gouvernante  to  the  sick  man's 
apartment. 

'Twas  the  best  in  the  little  inn  v,  here  thcv  lay,  but 

a  paltry  one  notwithstanding.     Mr.  ■ was 

obliged  to  stoop  as  he  entered  it.  It  was  floored 
with  earth,  and  above  Avere  the  joists  not  plastered, 
and  hung  with  cobArebs.  On  a  flock-bed,  at  one 
end,  lay  the  old  man  he  came  to  visit ;  at  the  foot  of 
it  sat  his  daui?ht«r.    Slie  Mas  dressed  in  a  clean  white 
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bed-gown ;  her  dark  locks  hung  loosely  over  it  as 
slie  bent  forward,  watching  tlie  languid  looks  of  her 

father.    Mr. and  his  liousekeeper  had  stood 

some  moments  in  the  room  without  the  young  lady's 
being  sensible  of  their  entering  it. 'Mademoi- 
selle !'  said  the  old  woman  at  last,  in  a  soft  tone. — 
She  turned,  and  siiowed  one  of  the  finest  faces  in  the 
world. — It  was  touched,  not  spoiled,  witli  sorrow  ; 
and  M'hen  slie  perceived  a  stranger,  ^vhonl  the  old 
woman  now  introduced  to  her,  a  blush  at  first,  and 
then  the  gentle  ceremonial  of  native  politeness,  M'hich 
the  affliction  of  the  time  tempered  but  did  not  ex- 
tinguish, crossed  it  for  a  moment,  and  changed  its 
expression.  'Twas  sweetness  all,  however,  and  our 
philosopher  felt  it  strongly.  It  was  not  a  time  for 
words ;  he  offered  his  services  in  a  few  sincere  ones. 
'  Monsieur  lies  miserably  ill  here,'  said  the  gouver- 
nante;   '  if  he  could  possibly  be  moved  any  where' 

'  If  he  could  be  moved  to  our  house,'  said  her 

master. — He  had  a  spare  bed  for  a  friend,  and  there 
was  a  garret  room  unoccupied  next  to  the  govver- 
nante's.  It  was  contrived  accordingly.  The  scruples 
of  the  stranger,  who  could  look  scruples,  though  he 
could  not  speak  them,  v,  ere  overcome,  and  the  bashful 
reluctance  of  his  daughter  gave  way  to  her  belief  of 
its  use  to  her  father.  The  sick  man  was  wrapped  in 
blankets,  and  carried  across  the  street  to  the  English 
gentleman's.  Tlie  old  woman  helped  his  daughter  to 
nurse  him  there.  The  surgeon,  who  arrived  soon 
after,  prescribed  a  little,  and  nature  did  much  for 
liim  ;  in  a  Mcek  he  was  able  to  thank  his  benefactor. 

By  that  time  his  host  had  learned  the  name  and 
character  of  his  guest.  He  was  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man of  Switzerland,  called  La  Roche,  a  widower,  who 
had  lately  buried  his  wife,  after  a  long  and  lingering 
illness,  for  which  travelling  had  been  prescribed,  and 
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was  now  returning  home,  after  an  ineffectual  and 
melancholy  jovu'neVj  with  his  only  child^  the  daughter 
we  have  mentioned. 

He  was  a  devout  mini,  as  became  his  profession. 
He  possessed  devotion  in  all  its  warmth,  but  with 
none  of  its  asperity;  I  mean  that  asperity   which 

men,  called  devout,  sometimes  indulge  in.    Mr. , 

though  he  felt  no  devotion,  never  quarrelled  with  it 
in  others. — His  gouvernante  joined  the  old  man  and 
his  daughter  in  the  prayers  and  thanksgivings  which 
they  put  up  on  his  recovery;  for  she  too  was  a 
heretic,  in  the  phi'ase  of  the  village. The  philo- 
sopher walked  out  with  his  long  staff  and  his  dog, 
and  left  them  to  their  prayers  and  thanksgivings. 

'  My  master,'  said  the  old  woman,  '  alas !  is  not 

a  Christian  !  but  he  is  the  best  of  unbelievers.' 


'  Not  a  Christian !' exclaimed  Mademoiselle  La 

Roche,  '  yet  he  saved  my  father !  Heaven  bless  him 
for  't ;  I  would  he  were  a  Christian  !'  '  There  is  a 
pride  in  human  knowledge,  my  child,'  said  her  fa- 
ther, '  which  often  blinds  men  to  the  sublime  truths 
of  revelation;  hence  opposers  of  Christianity  are  found 
among  men  of  virtuous  lives,  as  Avell  as  among  those 
of  dissipated  and  licentious  characters.  Nay,  some- 
times, I  have  known  the  latter  more  easily  converted 
to  the  true  faith  than  the  former,  because  the  fume 
of  passion  is  more  easily  dissipated  than  the  mist  of 
false  theory  and  delusive  speculation.' — '  But  Mr. 

/  said  his  daughter,  '  alas !  my  father,  he  shall  be 

a  Christian  before  he  dies.' She  was  interrupted 

by  the  arrival  of  their  landlord. He  took  her  hand 

with  an  air  of  kindness : she  drew  it  away  from 

him  in  silence ;  threw  down  her  eyes  to  the  ground, 

and  left  the  room. '  I  have  been  thanking  God,' 

said  the  good  La  Roche,  '  for  my  recovery.'  '  That 
is  right,'  replied  his  landlord. — '  I  would  not  wish,' 
continued  the  old  man,  hesitatingly,  '  to  think  other- 
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wise ;  did  I  not  look  up  witli  gratitude  to  that  Being, 
I  should  barely  be  satisfied  with  my  recovery,  as  a 
continuation  of  life,  whicli,  it  may  be,  is  not  a  real 
good : — Alas  !  I  may  live  to  wish  I  had  died,  that  you 
had  left  me  to  die,  sir,  instead  of  kindly  relieving 

me,' — he  clasi^ed  Mr. 's  hand  ;  '  but  when  I  look 

on  this  renovated  being  as  the  gift  of  the  Almighty, 
I  feel  a  far  different  sentiment — my  heart  dilates 
with  gratitude  and  love  to  him  :  it  is  j)repared  for 
doing  his  ^vil],  not  as  a  duty,  but  as  a  pleasure,  and 
regards  every  breach  of  it,  not  with  disapprobation, 
but  with  horror.' — '  You  say  right,  my  dear  sir,'  re- 
plied the  philosopher ;  '  but  you  are  not  yet  re-esta- 
blished enough  to  talk  much — you  must  take  care  of 
your  health,  and  neither  study  nor  preach  for  some 
time.  I  have  been  thinking  over  a  scheme  that  struck 
me  to-day,  when  you  mentioned  your  intended  de- 
l^arture.  I  never  was  in  Switzerland :  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  accompany  your  daughter  and  you  into  that 
country. — I  will  help  to  take  care  of  you  by  the  road; 
for  as  I  was  your  first  physician,  I  hold  myself  respon- 
sible for  your  cure.'  La  Roche's  eyes  glistened  at  the 
l)i'oj)osal ;  his  daughter  was  called  in  and  told  of  it. 
She  was  equally  pleased  with  her  father ;  for  they 
really  loved  their  landlord — not,  perha])s,  the  less  for 
his  infidelity ;  at  least,  that  circumstance  mixed  a 
sort  of  pity  with  their  regard  for  him — their  souls 
were  not  of  a  mould  for  harsher  feelings;  hatred 
never  dwelt  in  them. 
Z. 
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No.  43.    TUESDAY,  JUNE  22,   1779. 


Continuation  of  the  Story  o/La  Roche. 

They  travelled  by  short  stages;  for  the  philosopher 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  in  taking  care  that  the  old 
man  should  not  be  fatigued.  The  party  had  time  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  their  friend- 
ship was  increased  by  acquaintance.  La  Roche  found 
a  degree  of  simplicity  and  gentleness  in  his  compa- 
nion, which  is  not  always  annexed  to  the  character 
of  a  learned  or  a  \vise  man.  His  daughter,  v/ho  was 
prepared  to  be  afraid  of  him,  was  equally  undeceived. 
She  found  in  him  nothing  of  that  self-importance 
which  superior  parts,  or  great  cultivation  of  them,  is 
apt  to  confer.  He  talked  of  every  thing  but  philo- 
sophy or  religion  ;  he  seemed  to  enjoy  every  pleasure 
and  amusement  of  ordinary  life,  and  to  be  interested 
in  the  most  common  topics  of  discourse ;  when  his 
knowledge  or  learning  at  any  time  appeared,  it  Avas 
delivered  with  the  utmost  plainness,  and  without  the 
least  shadow  of  dogmatism. 

On  his  part,  he  was  charmed  with  the  society  of 
the  good  clergyman  and  his  lovely  daughter.  He 
found  in  them  the  guileless  manner  of  the  earliest- 
times,  Avith  the  culture  and  accomplishment  of  the 
most  refined  ones.  Every  better  feeling,  warm  and 
vivid ;  every  ungentle  one,  repressed  or  overcome. 
He  was  not  addicted  to  love ;  but  he  felt  himself 
happy  in  being  the  friend  of  Mademoiselle  La  Roche, 
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and  sometimes  envied  her  father  the  possession  of 
such  a  child. 

After  a  journey  of  eleven  days,  they  arrived  at  the 
dwelling  of  La  Roche.  It  was  situated  in  one  of 
those  valleys  of  tlie  canton  of  Berne^  where  nature 
seems  to  repose,  as  it  were,  in  quiet,  and  has  enclosed 

her  retreat  with  mountains  inaccessible. A  stream, 

that  spent  its  fury  in  the  hills  aboAe,  ran  in  front  of 
the  house,  and  a  broken  water-fall  was  seen  through 
the  wood  that  covered  its  sides;  below,  it  circled  round 
a  tufted  plain,  and  formed  a  little  lake  in  front  of  a 
village,  at  the  end  of  which  appeared  the  spire  of  La 
Roch.e's  church,  rising  above  a  clump  of  beeches. 

Mr.  • enjoyed  the  beauty  of  the  scene;  but 

to  his  companions  it  recalled  the  memory  of  a  wife 
and  parent  they  had  lost. — The  old  man's  sorrow  was 
silent ;  his  daughter  sobbed  and  wept.  Her  father 
took  her  hand,  kissed  it  twice,  pressed  it  to  his  bo- 
som, threw  up  his  eyes  to  heaven ;  and  having  wiped 
off  a  tear  that  was  just  about  to  drop  from  each,  began 
to  point  out  to  his  guest  some  of  the  most  striking 
objects  which  the  prospect  aii'ordcd.  The  philoso- 
pher interpreted  all  this ;  and  he  could  but  slightly 
censure  the  creed  from  uhich  it  arose. 

They  had  not  been  long  arrived,  when  a  number 
of  La  Roche's  parishioners,  v.ho  had  heard  of  his  re- 
turn, came  to  the  house  to  see  and  welcome  him.  The 
honest  folks  were  awkward,  but  sincere,  in  their  pro- 
fessions of  regard, — They  made  some  attemj)ts  at  con- 
dolence; it  Mas  too  delicate  for  their  handling;  but 
La  Roche  took  it  in  good  part.  '  It  has  j)leased  God,' 
— said  he ;  and  they  saw  he  had  settled  the  matter 
with  himself. — Philosophy  could  not  have  done  so 
much  M'ith  a  thousand  words. 

It  was  now  evening,  and  the  good  peasants  were 
about  to  depart,  when  a  clock  was  heard  to  strike 
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seven,  and  the  liour  Avas  foUovred  by  a  particular 
chime.  The  country  folks,  who  had  come  to  welcome 
their  ])astor,  turned  their  looks  towards  him  at  the 
sound;  he  explained  their  meaning  to  his  guest. 
'  That  is  the  signal/  said  he,  '  for  our  evening  exer- 
cise ;  this  is  one  of  the  nights  of  the  week  in  Avhicli 
some  of  my  parishioners  are  wont  to  join  in  it  j  a 
little  rustic  saloon  serves  for  the  chapel  of  our  family, 
and  such  of  the  good  people  as  are  M'ith  us ; — if  you 
choose  rather  to  walk  out,  I  will  furnish  ymi  with  au 
attendant ;  or  here  are  a  few  old  books  that  may 
afford  you  some  entertainment  within.' — '  By  no 
means,'  answered  the  philosopher ;  '  I  will  attend 
ma'moiselle  at  her  devotions.' — '  She  is  our  organist,' 
said  La  Roche ;  '  our  neighbourhood  is  the  country 
of  musical  mechanism ;  and  I  have  a  small  organ 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  our  singing.' — 
*  Tis  an  additional  inducement,'  replied  the  other ; 
and  they  walked  into  the  room  together.  At  the 
end  stood  the  organ  mentioned  by  La  Roche ;  before 
it  was  a  curtain,  which  his  daughter  drew  aside, 
and,  placing  herself  on  a  seat  within,  and  drawing 
the  curtain  close,  so  as  to  save  her  the  awkwardness 
of  an    exhibition,    began  a  voluntary,  solemn   and 

beautiful  in  the  highest  degree.     Mr. was 

110  musician,  but  he  Mas  not  altogether  insensible  to 
music ;  this  fastened  on  his  mind  more  strongly,  from 
its  beauty  being  unexpected.  The  solemn  prelude 
introduced  a  hymn,  in  which  such  of  the  audience 
as  could  sing  immediately  joined;  the  words  were 
mostly  taken  from  holy  writ ;  it  spoke  the  praises  of 
God,  and  his  care  of  good  men.  Something  was  said 
of  the  death  of  the  just,  of  such  as  die  in  the  Lord. 
— The  organ  was  touched  with  a  hand  less  lirm ; — 
it  paused,  it  ceased; — and  the  sobbing  of  Ma'moiselle 
La  Roche  was  heard  in  its  stead.     Her  father  gave 
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a  sign  for  stopping  tlie  psalmody,  and  rose  to  pray. 
He  was  discomposed  at  tirst,  and  his  voice  faltered 
as  he  spoke ;  but  his  heart  was  in  his  words,  and  his 
warmth  overcame  his  embarrassment.  He  addressed 
a  Being  whom  he  loved,  and  he  sj)oke  for  those  he 
loved.  His  parishioners  catched  the  ardour  of  the 
good  old  man;  even  the  philoso])her  felt  himself 
moved,  and  forgot,  for  a  moment,  to  think  why  he 
should  not. 

La  Roche's  religion  was  that  of  sentiment,  not 
theory,  and  his  guest  was  averse  from  disputation  ; 
their  discourse,  therefore,  did  not  lead  to  questions 
concerning  the  belief  of  either;  yet  would  the  old 
man  sometimes  speak  of  his,  from  the  fulness  of  a 
heart  impressed  with  its  force,  and  wishing  to  spread 
the  pleasure  he  enjoyed  in  it.  The  ideas  of  his  God 
and  his  Saviour  were  so  congenial  to  his  mind,  that 
every  emotion  of  it  naturally  awaked  them.  A  phi- 
losopher might  have  called  him  an  enthusiast;  but, 
if  he  possessed  the  fervour  of  enthusiasts,  he  was 
guiltless  of  their  bigotry.  '  Our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven  !'  might  the  good  man  say — for  he  felt  it 
— and  all  mankind  were  his  brethren. 

'  You  regret,  my  friend,'  said  he  to  Mr.  , 

'  when  my  daughter  and  I  talk  of  the  exquisite  plea- 
sure derived  from  nuisic,  you  regret  your  Avant  of 
musical  powers  and  musical  feelings;  it  is  a  depart- 
ment of  soul,  you  say,  which  nature  has  almost  de- 
nied you,  Avhich,  from  the  effects  you  see  it  have  on 
others,  you  are  sure  must  be  highly  delightful.  Why 
should  not  the  same  thing  be  said  of  religion  ?  Trust 
me  I  feel  it  in  the  same  way,  an  energy,  an  inspira- 
tion, M'hich  I  would  not  lose  for  all  the  blessings  of 
sense,  or  enjoyments  of  the  world ;  yet  so  far  from 
lessening  my  relish  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  methinks 
I  feel  it  heighten  them  all.    The  thought  of  receiving 
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it  from  God  adds  the  blessing  of  sentiment  to  tliat 
of  sensation    in    every    good    thing   I    possess^,    and 

when  cahiniities  overtake  me and  I  liave  had  my 

share it  confers  a  digi'ity  on  my  affliction_, 

so  lifts  me  above  the  world. Man,  I  know,  is  but 

a  worm, — yet^  methinks  I  am  tlien  allied  to  God !' — 
It  woidd  have  been  inhuman  in  our  philosopher  to 
have  clouded,  even  witli  a  doubt^,  the  sunsliine  of  this 
belief. 

His  discourse,  indeed,  was  very  remote  from  me- 
taphysical disquisition,  or  religious  controversy.  Of 
all  men  I  ever  knew,  his  ordinary  conversation  was 
the  least  tinctured  M'ith  pedantry,  or  liable  to  dis- 
sertation. With  La  Roche  and  his  daughter  it  was 
perfectly  familiar.  The  country  rotuul  them,  the 
manners  of  the  village,  tlie  comparison  of  both  with 
those  of  England,  remarks  on  the  Morks  of  favourite 
authors,  on  the  sentiments  they  conveyed,  and  the 
passions  they  excited,  with  many  other  topics  in 
which  there  was  an  equality,  or  alternate  advantage, 
among  the  speakers,  were  the  subjects  they  talked  on. 
Their  hours  too  of  riding  and  walking  were  many,  in 

which  Mr. ,  as  a  stranger,  was  shown  the 

remarkable  scenes  and  curiosities  of  the  country. 
They  would  sometimes  make  little  expeditions  to 
contemplate,  in  different  attitudes,  those  astonishing 
mountains,  the  cliffs  of  which,  covered  with  eternal 
snows,  and  sometimes  shooting  into  fantastic  shapes, 
form  the  termination  of  most  of  the  Swiss  prospects. 
Our  philosopher  asked  many  questions  as  to  their 
natural  history  and  productions.  La  Roche  observed 
the  sublimity  of  the  ideas  which  the  view  of  their 
stupendous  simimits,  inaccessible  to  mortal  foot^  was 
calculated  to  ins])ire,  which  naturally,  said  he,  leads 
the  tnind  to  that  Being  by  whom  their  foundations 
were  laid. — '  They  are  iiot  seen  in  Flanders !'  said 
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nia'inoiselle  with  a  sigli.  '  Tliat's  an  odd  remark/ 
said  Mr. ,  smiling. She  bkished,  he  and  in- 
quired no  fartlier. 

'Twas  witli  regret  he  left  a  society  in  which  he 
found  himself  so  happy ;  but  he  settled  with  La 
Roche  and  his  daughter  a  plan  of  corresjiondence ; 
and  they  took  his  promise,  that,  if  ever  he  came 
within  fifty  leagues  of  their  dwelling,  he  should  travel 
those  fifty  leagues  to  visit  them. 
Z. 


No.4i.     SATURDAY,  JUNE  26,  1770. 


Conclusion  of  the  Storij  ofl^x  Roche. 

About  three  years  after,  our  philosopher  was  on  a 
visit  at  Geneva;  the  promise  he  made  to  La  Roche 
and  his  daughter,  on  his  former  visit,  was  recalled  to 
his  mind,  by  the  view  of  that  range  oi  mountains, 
on  a  part  of  which  they  had  often  looked  together. 
There  was  a  reproach,  too,  conveyed  along  Avith  the 
recollection,  for  his  having  failed  to  write  to  either 
for  several  months  past.  The  truth  was,  that  in- 
dolence was  the  habit  most  natural  to  him,  from  which 
he  Mas  not  easily  roused  by  the  claims  of  correspond- 
ence either  of  his  friends  or  of  his  enemies;  when 
the  latter  drew  their  pens  in  contro\ersy,  they  M'ere 
often  unanswered  as  well  as  the  former.     While  he 
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was  liesitating  about  a  visit  to  La  Roclic,  which  he 
wished  to  make,  but  found  the  effort  Hither  too  mudi 
for  liini,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  old  man,  which 
had  been  forwarded  to  him  from  Paris,  where  he  had 
then  fixed  his  residence.  It  contained  a  gentle  com- 
plaint of  Mr. 's  want  of  punctuality,  but  an  assur- 
ance of  continued  gratitude  for  his  former  good  offices; 
and,  as  a  friend  M'hom  the  writer  considered  interested 
in  his  family,  it  informed  him  of  the  approaching 
nuptials  of  Ma'moiselle  La  Roche,  with  a  man,  a  re- 
lation of  her  own,  and  formerly  a  pupil  of  her  father's, 
of  the  most  amiable  dispositions,  and  respectable  cha- 
racter. Attached  from  their  earliest  years,  they  had 
been  separated  by  his  joining  one  of  the  subsidiary 
regiments  of  the  canton,  then  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  power.  In  this  situation,  he  had  distinguished 
himself  as  much  for  courage  and  military  skill,  as 
for  the  other  endowments  which  he  had  cultivated 
at  home.  The  term  of  his  service  was  now  expired, 
and  they  expected  hira  to  return  in  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  old  man  hoped,  as  he  expressed  it  in  his 
letter,  to  join  their  hands,  and  see  them  happy  before 
he  died. 

Our  philosopher  felt  himself  interested  in  this 
event ;  but  he  was  not,  perhaps,  altogether  so  happy 
in  the  tidings  of  Ma'moiselle  La  Roche's  marriage, 
as  her  father  supposed  him. — Not  that  he  was  ever  a 
lover  of  the  lady's;  but  he  thought  her  one  of  the 
most  amiable  women  he  had  seen,  and  there  was 
something  in  the  idea  of  her  being  another's  for  ever 
that  struck  him,  he  knew  not  why,  like  a  disappoint- 
ment.— After  some  little  speculation  on  the  matter, 
however,  he  could  look  on  it  as  a  thing  fitting,  if  not 
quite  agreeable,  and  determined  on  this  visit  to  see 
his  old  friend  and  his  daughter  happy. 

On  the  last  day  of  his  joui'nev,  diferent  accidents 
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had  retartled  his  progress ;  he  was  benighted  before 
he  reached  the  quarter  in  which  La  Eoclie  resided. 
His  guide,  however,  was  well  acquainted  Avith  tlie 
road,  and  he  found  hiniseJf  at  last  in  view  of  the  lake, 
wliich  I  have  before  described,  in  the  ncigldjourhood 
of  La  Roche's  dwelling.  A  light  gleamed  on  the 
water,  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  house ;  it 
moved  slowly  along  as  he  proceeded  up  the  side  of 
the  lake,  and  at  last  he  savr  it  glimmer  through  the 
trees,  and  stop  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where 
he  then  was.  He  supposed  it  some  piece  of  bridal 
merriment,  and  pushed  on  his  horse  that  he  might 
be  a  spectator  of  the  scene ;  but  he  was  a  good  deal 
shocked,  on  approaching  the  spot,  to  find  it  proceed 
from  the  torch  of  a  person  clothed  in  the  dress  of  an 
attendant  on  a  funeral,  and  accompanied  by  several 
others,  who,  like  him,  seemed  to  have  been  employed 
in  the  rites  of  sepulture. 

On  Mr. 's  making  inquiry  mIio  was  the  per- 
son they  had  been  burying?  one  of  them,  with  an 
accent  more  mournful  than  is  common  to  their  pro- 
fession, answered,  '  Then  you  knew  not  mademoi- 
selle, sir.'' — you  never  belield  a  lovelier.' — '  La  Roche!' 
exclaimed  he  in  reply  —  'Alas!  it  was  she  indeed!' — 
The  ap{)earance  of  svu'prisc  and  grief  which  his  coun- 
tenance assinned  atti-acted  the  notice  of  the  peasant 
witli  whom  he  talked. — He  came  uj)  closer  to  Mr. 

;  'I   perceive,  sir,  you  were  acquainted   with 

Mademoiselle  La  Roche.' — '  Acquainted  Avivii  her! — 
Good  (jod !  when — how — where  did  she  dii'  ? — Where 
is  her  father.''' — '  She  died,  sir,  of  heart-break,  I 
believe ;  the  young  gentleman  to  M'hom  she  Mas  soon 
to  have  been  married  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  a  French 
officer,  his  intimate  companion,  and  to  Miiom,  before 
their  quarrel,  he  had  often  done  the  greatest  favours. 
Her  worthy  father  bears  her  death  as  he  has  often 
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told  us  a  Christian  shotild;  he  is  even  so  connwsed 
as  to  be  now  in  his  pulpit,  ready  to  deliver  a  few  ex- 
hortations to  his  parishioners,  as  is  the  ciistom  with 
lis  on  such  occasions: — Fellow  me,  sir,  and  you  shall 
hear  him.' — He  followed  the  man  without  ans\iering. 

The  church  was  dimly  lighted,  except  near  tlie 
])ul])it  Avliere  the  venerable  La  Roche  was  seated. 
His  people  were  now  lifting  up  their  voices  in  a 
psalm  to  that  Being  whom  their  pastor  had  taught 
them  ever  to  bless  and  to  revere.  La  Roche  sat,  his 
figure  bending  gently  forward,  his  eyes  half  closed, 
lifted  up  in  silent  devotion.  A  lani])  placed  near  him 
threvi'  its  light  strong  on  his  head,  and  marked  the 
sliiulowy  lines  of  age  across  the  paleness  of  his  brow, 
thinly  covered  with  grey  hairs. 

Tlie  music  ceased; — La  Roche  sat  for  a  moment, 
and  nature  m  rimg  a  i'ew  tears  from  him.     His  jteople 

\vere  loud  in  their  grief.     Mr.  ■ was  not  less 

affected  than  they — La  Roche  arose. — '  Father  of 
mercies,'  said  he,  '  forgive  these  tears ;  assist  thy 
servant  to  lift  up  his  soul  to  thee;  to  lift  to  thee  the 
souls  of  thy  people !  My  friends !  it  is  good  so  to 
do:  at  all  seasons  it  is  good;  but  in  the  days  of  our 
distress,  M'hat  a  privilege  it  is  !  Well  s;iith  the  sacred 
book,  '  Trust  in  the  Lord;  at  all  times  trust  in  the 
Lord.'  When  every  other  support  fails  us,  when  the 
fountains  of  worldly  comfort  are  dried  uj),  let  us 
then  seek  those  living  waters  which  How  from  the 
throne  of  God. — 'Tis  only  from  the  belief  of  the 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  a  Svipreme  Being,  that  our 
calamities  can  be  borne  in  that  manner  wliich  be- 
comes a  man.  Human  wisdom  is  here  of  little  use  ; 
for,  in  proportion  as  it  bestows  comfort,  it  represses 
feeling,  without  w'lich  we  may  cease  to  be  luu-t  by 
calamity,  but  M'e  shall  also  cease  to  enjoy  happiness. 
— I  will  not  bid  you  be  insensible,  my  friends!  I  can- 
not, I  cannot,  if  I  would,'  (his  tears  flowed  afresh) — 

VOL.  I.  X 
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'  I  feel  too  much  myself,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
my  feelings  ;  bnt  therefore  may  I  tlie  more  willingly 
be  heard ;  therefore  have  I  prayed  God  to  give  me 
strength  to  speak  to  you;  to  direct  you  to  him,  not 
with  empty  words,  hut  with  these  tears ;  not  from 
speculation,  but  from  experience, — that  while  you 
see  me  suffer,  you  may  know  also  my  consolation. 

'  You  behold  the  mourner  of  his  only  child,  the 
last  earthly  stay  and  blessing  of  his  declining  years  ! 
Such  a  child  too ! — It  becomes  not  me  to  speak  of 
her  virtues  :  yet  it  is  but  gratitude  to  mention  them, 
because  they  were  exerted  towards  myself. — Not 
many  days  ago  you  saw  her  young,  beautiful,  vir- 
tuous, and  happy: — ye  who  are  parents  will  judge  of 
my  felicity  then, — ye  will  judge  of  my  affliction  now. 
But  I  look  towards  him  who  struck'  me ;  I  see  the 
hand  of  a  father  amidst  the  chastenings  of  my  God. 
— Oh!  could  1  make  you  feel  what  it  is  to  pour  out 
the  heart,  when  it  is  pressed  down  Avith  manj'^  sorrows, 
to  pour  it  out  with  confidence  to  Him,  in  whose  hands 
are  life  and  death,  on  whose  power  awaits  all  that 
the  first  enjoys,  and  in  contemplation  of  wliom  dis- 
appears all  that  the  last  can  inflict ! — For  we  are  not 
as  those  who  die  without  hoj)e ;  wa  know  that  our 
Redeemer  liveth, — that  we  shall  live  with  him,  with 
our  friends  his  servants,  in  that  blessed  land  where 
sorrow  is  unknown,  and  happiness  is  endless  as  it  is 
perfect. — Go  then,  mourn  not  for  me;  I  have  not 
lost  my  child:  but  a  little  while,  and  we  shall  meet 
again  never  to  be  separated. — But  ye  are  also  my 
children;  would  ye  that  I  should  not  grieve  Avithout 
comfort  ? — So  live  as  she  lived:  that  when  your  death 
Cometh,  it  may  be  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
your  latter  end  like  his.' 

Such  was  the  exhortation  of  La  Roche ;  his  au- 
dience answered  it  with  their  tears.  The  good  old 
man  had  dried  u])  his  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord;  his 
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countenance  had  lost  its  sadness,  and  assumed  the 

gloM'  of  faith  and  liope. — Mr. followed  him 

into  his  house. — The  inspiration  of  the  pulpit  Avas 
past;  at  sight  of  him  th«^  scenes  they  had  last  met 
in  ruslied  again  on  his  mind ;  La  Roche  threw  his 
arms  round  his  neck,  and  watered  it  with  his  tears. 
The  otlier  was  equally  affected ;  they  went  together^ 
in  silence,  into  the  parlour  where  the  evening  service 
was  wont  to  be  performed. — The  curtains  of  the 
organ  were  oj)en ;  La  Roche  started  back  at  the  sight. 
— '  Oh !  my  friend !'  said  he,  and  his  tears  burst  forth 

again.    Mr. had  now  recollected  himself;  he 

stepped  forward  and  drew  the  curtain  close — the  old 
man  wiped  off  his  tears,  and  taking  his  friend's  hand, 
'  You  see  my  weakness,'  said  he,  '  'tis  the  ■weakness 
of  humanity;  but  my  comfort  is  not  therefore  lost. 
— '  I  heard  you,'  said  the  other,  '  in  the  jnilpit ;  I 
rejoice  that  such  consolation  is  yours.' — '  It  is,  my 
friend,'  said  he,  '  and  I  trust  I  shall  ever  liold  it 
fast ; — if  there  are  any  who  doubt  our  faith,  let  them 
think  of  what  importance  religion  is  to  calamity,  and 
forbear  to  Aveaken  its  force;  if  they  cannot  restore 
our  happiness,  let  them  not  take  away  the  solace  of 
our  affliction.' 

Mr. 's  heart  was  smitten ;  and  I  have  heard 

him,  long  after,  confess  that  there  were  moments 
M'hen  the  remembrance  overcame  him  even  to  weak- 
ness; when,  amidst  all  the  })loasures  of  philosophical 
discovery,  and  the  pride  of  literary  fame,  he  recalled 
to  his  mind  the  venerable  figure  of  the  good  La  RochCj 
and  wished  that  he  had  never  doubted. 

Z. 
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Is  he  a  tnnn  of  fashion?  is  the  usual  question  on  the 
ai)])earance  of  a  stranger,  or  the  mention  of  a  person 
witli  whom  we  are  unacquainted.  But  tliough  this 
phrase  be  in  the  mouth  of  every  body,  I  have  often 
found  people  puzzled  when  they  attempted  to  give 
an  idea  of  what  they  meant  by  it;  and,  indeed,  so 
many  and  so  various  are  the  qualities  tliat  enter  into 
the  composition  of  a  modern  man  of  fashion,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  definition  or  a  just 
description  of  him.  Perhaps  he  may,  in  the  general, 
be  defined,  a  being  who  possesses  some  quality  or 
talent  which  entitles  him  to  be  received  into  every 
company;  to  make  one  in  all  parties,  and  to  asso- 
ciate with  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  the  first 
distinction. 

If  this  definition  be  just,  it  may  be  amusing  to 
consider  the  different  ideas  that  have  prevailed,  at 
different  times,  with  regard  to  the  qualities  requisite 
to  constitute  a  man  of  fashion.  Not  to  go  farther 
back,  we  are  told  by  Lord  Clarendon,  that,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  men  of  rank  M'cre 
distinguished  by  a  stately  deportment,  a  dignified 
manner,  and  a  certain  stiffness  of  ceremonial,   ad- 
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mirably  calculated  to  keep  their  inferiors  at  a  proper 
distance.  In  those  days^  when  pride  of  foniily  pre- 
vailed so  Tiniversally,  it  is  to  be  presinned,  that  no 
circumstance  could  atono  for  the  want  of  birth. 
Neither  riches  nor  genius,  knowledge  nor  ability, 
could  then  have  entitled  their  possessor  to  liold  the 
rank  of  a  man  of  fashion,  unless  he  fortunately  had 
sprung  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  fannly.  The 
in)mense  fortunes  whicli  we  are  now  accustomed  to 
see  acquired,  almost  instantaneously,  were  then  un- 
known. In  imagination,  hov/ever,  we  may  fancy 
what  an  awkward  appearance  a  modern  nabob,  or 
contractor,  would  have  made  in  a  circle  of  these  proud 
and  high-minded  nobles.  With  all  his  wealth,  he 
would  have  been  treated  as  a  being  of  a  different 
species;  and  any  attempt  to  imitate  the  manners  of 
the  i>-reat,  or  to  rival  them  in  expense  and  splendour, 
would  only  have  served  to  expose  him  the  more  to 
ridicule  and  contempt. 

As  riches,  however,  increased  in  the  nation,  men 
became  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  solid  ad- 
vantages they  brought  along  with  them;  and  the 
pride  of  birtli  gradually  relaxing,  monicd  men  rose 
proportionally  into  estimation.  The  haughty  lord, 
or  ])roud  country  gentleman,  no  longer  scrupled  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  an  opulent  citizen, 
or  to  repair  his  ruined  fortune  by  uniting  the  heir 
of  his  title  or  family  with  a  rich  heiress,  though  of 
plebeian  extraction.  These  connexions  daily  be- 
coming more  common,  removed,  in  some  measure,  the 
distinction  of  rank  ;  and  every  man  possessed  of  a 
certain  fortune  came  to  think  himself  entitled  to 
be  treated  as  a  gentleman,  and  i*eceived  as  a  ma?i 
of  fashion.  Above  all,  the  happy  expedient  of  pur- 
chasing scats  in  parliament  tended  to  add  weight  and 
consideration  to  what  came  to  be  called  the  monied 
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interest.  When  a  person  m'Iio  had  suddenly  acquired 
an  enormous  fortune  coukl  find  eight  or  ten  ])roper, 
well-dressed,  gentleman-like  figures  ready  to  vote  for 
him  as  his  proxies  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is 
not  surprising,  tl-.at,  in  his  turn,  he  should  come  to 
look  down  on  the  heirs  of  old  established  families^ 
who  could  neither  cope  with  him  in  influence  at 
court,  nor  vie  with  him  in  show  and  ostentation. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  intermediate,  though  sliort  interval,  _ 
when  genius,  knowledge,  talents,  and  elegant  accom- 
plishments, entitled  their  possessor  to  hold  the  rank 
of  a  man  of  fashion,  and  were  even  deemed  essentially 
requisite  to  form  that  character.  The  society  of 
Swift,  Pope,  Gay,  and  Prior,  was  courted  by  all ; 
and,  without  the  advantages  of  high  birth,  or  great 
fortune,  an  Addison  and  a  Craggs  attained  the  first 
ofiices  in  the  state. 

In  the  present  happy  and  enlightened  age,  neither 
birth  nor  fortune,  superior  talents,  nor  superior  abi- 
lities, are  requisite  to  form  a  man  of  fashion.  On  the 
contrary,  all  these  advantages  united  are  insufiicient 
to  entitle  their  owners  to  hold  that  I'ank,  while  we 
daily  see  numbers  received  as  men  of  fashion,  though 
sprung  from  the  meanest  of  the  people,  and  though 
destitute  of  every  grace,  of  every  polite  accomplish- 
ment, and  of  all  pretensions  to  genius  or  ability. 

This,  1  confess,  1  have  often  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  important  improvements  in 
modern  manners.  Formerly  it  behoved  every  person 
born  in  obscurity,  who  wished  to  rise  into  eminence, 
either  to  acquire  wealth  by  industry  or  frugality,  or, 
following  a  still  more  laborious  and  difficult  ])ursuit, 
to  distinguish  himself  by  the  exertion  of  superior 
talents  in  the  field  or  in  the  senate.  But  now  nothing 
of  all  this  is  necessarv.     A  certain  degree  of  knov- 
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ledge  the  /«««  of  fashion  must  indeed  ])ossess.  He 
must  be  master  of  the  principles  contained  in  the 
celebrated  treatise  of  Mr.  Hoyle ;  lie  must  know  the 
chances  of  liazard ;  he  must  be  able  to  decide  on  any 
dispute  with  regard  to  the  form  of  a  hat,  or  the  fashion 
of  a  buchlc;  and  he  nuist  be  able  to  tell  my  lady 
duchess  whether  Marcchalle powder  suits  best  a  brown 
or  a  fair  complexion. 

From  the  equipage,  the  dress,  the  external  show 
of  a  modern  man  of  fashion,  a  superficial  observer 
might  be  apt  to  think  that  fortune,  at  least,  is  a  ne- 
cessary article;  but  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  world 
teaches  us  the  contrary.  A  man  of  fashion  must, 
indeed,  live  as  if  he  Mere  a  man  of  fortune.  He 
must  rival  the  wealthiest  in  expense  of  every  kind ; 
lie  must  push  to  excess  every  species  of  extravagant 
dissipation ;  and  he  must  game  for  more  money  than 
lie  can  pay.  But  all  these  things  a  man  of  fashion 
can  do,  without  possessing  aijy  visible  revonue  what- 
ever. This,  though  perhaps  the  most  important, 
is  not  the  only  advantage  which  the  man  of  fashion 
enjoys  over  the  rest  of  mankind.  Not  to  mention 
that  he  may  seduce  the  daughter  and  corrupt  the 
wife  of  his  friend,  he  may  also,  with  perfect  honour, 
rob  the  son  of  that  friend  of  his  whole  fortune  in  an 
evening ;  and  it  is  altogether  immaterial  that  the  one 
party  was  intoxicated  and  the  other  sober,  that  the 
one  was  skilled  in  the  game  and  the  other  ignorant 
of  it;  for  if  a  young  man  will  play  in  such  circum- 
stances, wlio  but  himself  can  be  blamed  for  the  con- 
sequences ? 

The  superiority  enjoyed  by  a  man  of  fashion,^  in 
his  ordinary  dealings  and  intercourse  with  mankind, 
is  still  n)ore  marked.  He  may  without  any  impeach- 
ment on  his  character,  and  with  the  nicest  regard 
to  his  honour,  do  things  Avhich,  in  a  common  man. 
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would  be  deemed  infamous.  Thus  the  man  of  fashion 
may  live  in  luxury  and  splendour,  while  his  creditors 
are  starving  in  the  streets,  or  rotting  in  a  gaol;  and, 
should  they  attempt  to  enforce  the  laws  of  their 
country  against  him,  he  would  be  entitled  to  com- 
plain of  it  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  respect  that  is 
due  to  his  person  and  character. 

The  last  time  my  friend  Mr.  Umphraville  was  in 
town,  I  was  not  a  little  amused  with  his  remarks  on 
the  men  of  fashion  about  this  city,  and  on  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  our  manners  since  the  time 
he  had  retired  from  the  world.  When  we  met  a 
young  man  gaily  dressed,  lolling  in  his  chariot,  he 
seldom  failed  to  ask,  '  What  young  lord  is  that  ?' 
One  day  we  were  invited  to  dine  with  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, who  had  married  a  lady  passionately  fond 
of  the  ton,  and  of  every  thing  that  had  the  appear- 
ance of  fashion.  We  Avent  at  the  common  hour  of 
dining,  and,  after  waiting  some  time,  our  host  (who 
had  informed  us  that  he  Avould  invite  nobody  else, 
that  we  might  talk  over  old  stories  without  interrup- 
tion) proposed  to  order  dinner;  on  Avhich  his  lady, 
after  chiding  his  impatience,  and  observing  that  no- 
body kept  such  unfashionable  hours,  said,  she  ex- 
pected Mr. ,  and  another  friend,  Mdiom  she 

had  met  at  the  play  the  evening  before,  and  had  en- 
gaged to  dine  with  her  that  day.  After  waiting  a 
full  hour  longer,  the  noise  of  a  carriage,  and  a  loud 
rap  at  the  door,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  expected 
guests.  They  entered,  dressed  in  the  very  pink  of 
the  mode ;  and  neither  my  friend's  dress  nor  mine 
being  calculated  to  inspire  them  Avith  respect,  they 
brushed  past  us,  and  addressed  the  lady  of  the  liouse, 
and  two  young  ladies  who  were  with  her,  in  a  strain 
of  coarse  familiarity,  so  different  from  the  distant 
and  respectful  manner  to  which  Mr.  Umphraville  had 
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been  accustomed,  tliat  I  could  plainly  discover  he  Mas 
greatly  shocked  Avitli  it.  When  we  A\'ere  called  to 
dinner,  the  two  young  gentlemen  seated  themselves 
on  each  hand  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  there  en- 
grossed the  M'hole  conversation,  if  a  recital  of  the 
particidars  of  their  adventures  at  the  tavern  the 
evening  before  deserve  that  name.  For  a  long  time 
every  attempt  made  by  our  landlord  to  enter  into 
discourse  with  Mr.  Umphraville  and  me  proved  abor- 
tive. At  last,  taking  advantage  of  an  accidental 
j)ause,  he  congratulated  my  friend  on  the  conquest  of 
Pondicherry.  The  latter,  drawing  his  brows  to- 
gether, and  shaking  his  head  with  an  expression  of 
dissent,  observed,  that  although  he  was  always  pleased 
with  the  exertions  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  bravery 
of  our  trooj)S,  he  could  not  receive  any  satisfaction 
from  an  Indian  conquest.  He  then  began  an  ha- 
rangue on  the  corruption  of  manners — the  evils  of 
luxury — the  fatal  consequences  of  a  sudden  influx  of 
wealth — and  would,  I  am  persuaded,  ere  he  had  done, 
have  traced  the  loss  of  liberty  in  Greece,  and  the  fall 
of  Rome,  to  Asiatic  ccmnexions,  had  he  not  been,  all 
at  once,  cut  short  with  the  exclamation  of  '^  Damn  it. 
Jack,  how  does  the  old  boy  do  to-day?  I  hope  he 
begins  to  get  better.  —  Nay,  pr'ythee  don't  look 
grave ;  you  know  I  am  too  nuich  your  friend  to  wish 
liim  to  hold  out  long;  but  if  he  tip  before  Tuesday 
at  twelve  o'clock,  I  shall  lose  a  hundred  to  Dick 
Hazard. — After  that  time,  as  soon  as  you  please. — 
Don't  you  think,  madam,'  (addressing  himself  to  one 
of  the  young  ladies)  '  that  when  an  old  fellow  has 
been  scraping  money  together  with  both  hands  for 
forty  years,  the  civilest  thing  he  can  do  is  to  die,  and 
leave  it  to  a  son  who  has  sj)irit  to  spend  it.-*'  With- 
out uttering  a  word,  the  lady  gave  one  look,  that, 
luid  he  been  able  to  translate  it  into  language,  must^ 
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for  a  time  at  least,  have  checked  his  vivacity.  But 
the  rebuke  being  too  delicate  to  make  any  impression 
on  our  hero,  he  ran  on  in  the  same  strain;  and  being 
pro])cr]y  supported  by  his  companion,  effectually  ex- 
cluded the  discourse  of  every  body  else.  Umphraville 
did  not  once  again  attempt  to  open  his  mouth  :  and, 
for  my  o^vn  part,  as  I  had  heard  enough  of  the  con- 
versation, his  countenance  served  as  a  sufficient  fund 
of  entertainment  for  me.  A  painter,  Avho  wished  to 
express  indignation,  contempt,  and  pity,  blended  to- 
gether, could  not  have  found  a  finer  study. 

At  length  we  withdrew;  and  we  had  no  sooner 
got  fairly  out  of  the  house,  than  Umphraville  began 
to  interrogate  me  with  regard  to  the  gentlemen  who 
had  dined  with  us.  '  They  are  men  of  fashion^  said 
I. — '  But  who  are  they?  of  what  families  are  they 
descended  ?' — '  As  to  that,'  replied  I,  '  you  know  I 
am  not  skilled  in  the  science  of  genealogy ;  but, 
though  I  were,  it  would  not  enable  me  to  answer  your 
present  inquiries ;  for  I  believe,  were  you  to  put  the 
question  to  the  gentlemen  themselves,  it  would 
puzzle  either  of  them  to  tell  you  who  his  grandfather 
was.' — '  What  then,'  said  he,  in  an  elevated  tone  of 
voice,  '  entitles  them  to  be  receiv^ed  into  company  as 
men  of  fashion?  Is  it  extent  of  ability,  superiority 
of  genius,  refinement  of  taste,  elegant  accomplish- 
ments, or  polite  conversation .''  I  admit,  that  where 
these  are  to  be  found  in  an  eminent  degree,  they 
may  make  uj)  for  the  want  of  birth  ;  l)ut  where  a  per- 
son can  neither  talk  like  a  man  of  sense,  nor  behave 
like  a  gentleman,  I  must  own  I  cannot  easily  pardon 
our  men  of  rank  for  allowing  every  barrier  to  be  re- 
moved, and  every  frivolous,  insignificant  fellow,  who 
can  adopt  the  reigning  vices  of  the  age,  to  be  received 
on  an  e(jual  footing  with  themselves. — But  after  all,' 
continued  he,  in  a  culm  tonCj  '  if  such  be  the  man- 
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ners  of  our  men  of  rank,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
tliey  or  their  imitators   are  the  greatest  objects  of 
contempt. 
R. 


No.  4.6.    SATURDAY,  JULY  3,  1779- 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 

SIR, 

I  iiAPPENF.D  lately  to  dine  in  a  large  company  where 
I  Avas,  in  a  great  measure,  nnknoii'iusc  and  un/.'notrn. 
To  enter  into  further  particulars  would  be  to  tell  you 
more  than  is  necessary  of  my  story. 

The  conversation,  after  dinner,  turned  on  that 
common-place  question,  '  Whether  a  parent  ought 
to  choose  a  profession  for  his  child,  or  leave  him  to 
choose  for  himself?' 

Many  remarks  and  examples  were  produced  on 
both  sides  of  the  question ;  and  the  argument  hung 
in  equilibrio,  as  is  often  the  case,  when  all  the  speakers 
are  moderately  well  informed,  and  none  of  them  are 
very  eager  to  convince,  or  unwilling  to  be  convinced. 

At  length  an  elderly  gentleman  began  to  give  his 
opinion.  He  was  a  stranger  to  most  of  the  company; 
had  been  silent,  but  not  sullen ;  of  a  steady  but  not 
voracious  appetite  ;  and  one  rather  civil  than  ])olite. 

'  In  my  younger  days,'  said  he,  '  nothing  would 
serve  me  but  I  must  needs  make  a  campaign  against 
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the  Turks  in  Hungary.' At  mention  of  the  Turks 

in  Hungary,  I  perceived  a  general  impatience  to  seize 
the  company. 

'  I  rejoice  exceedingly,  sir,'  said  a  young  physician, 
'  that  fortune  has  placed  me  near  one  of  your  cha- 
racter, sir,  from  whom  I  may  be  informed  with  pre- 
cision whetlier  lavf-mcntx  of  oL  amjjgd.  did  indeed 
prove  a  specific  in  the  Hungarian  dysenteria,  which 
desolated  the  German  army?' 

'  Ipecacuanha  in  small  doses,'  added  another  gen- 
tleman of  the  faculty,  'is  an  excellent  recipe,  and  was 
generally  prescribed  at  our  hospitals  at  Westphalia, 
with  great,  although  not  infallible  success :  but  that 
method  was  not  known  in  the  last  wars  between  the 
Ottomans,  \nilgarly  termed  Turks,  and  the  Impe- 
rialists, whom,  through  an  error  exceedingly  common, 
my  good  friend  has  denominated  Germans.' 

'  You  must  pardon  me,  doctor,'  said  a  third,  '  ipe- 
cacuanha, in  small  doses,  was  administered  at  the  siege 
of  Limerick,  soon  after  the  Revolution ;  and  if  you 
Mill  be  pleased  to  add  sei;enti/-ni)ie,  the  years  of  t/iis 
century,  to  ten  or  eleven,  which  carries  us  back  to  the 
siege  of  Limerick  in  the  last,  you  will  find,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  that  this  ree'ipe  has  been  used  for  fourscore 
an<l  nine,  or  for  ninety  years.' 

'^  Twice  the  years  of  the  longest  prescription, 
doctor,'  cried  a  pert  barrister  from  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  '  even  after  making  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  minorities.' 

'  You  mean  if  that  were  necessary,'  said  a  thought- 
ful aged  person  who  sat  next  him. 

'  As  I  was  saying,'  continued  the  third  physician, 
'  ipecacuanha  Mas  administered,  in  small  doses,  at 
the  siege  of  Limerick ;  for  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  a 
surgeon  in  King  William's  army  conununicated  the 
receipt  of  that  preparation  to  a  friend  of  his,  and  that 
friend  communicated  it  to  the  father,  <ir  rather,  as  I 
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incline  to  Ijelieve,  to  the  graudfatlier,  of  a  friend  of 
mine.  I  am  peculiarly  attentive  to  the  exactitude  of 
my  facts ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  by  facts  alone  that  we  can 
proceed  to  reason  with  assurance.  It  m  as  the  great 
Bacon's  method,' 

A  grave  personage  in  black  then  sj)olce : — '  There 
is  another  circiunstance  respecting  tJie  last  Avars  in 
Hungary,  which,  I  must  confess,  does  exceedingly 
interest  my  curiosity;  and  that  is,  whether  General 
Doxat  was  justly  condemned  for  yielding  up  a  for- 
tified city  to  tlie  infidels ;  or  whether,  being  an  imio- 
cent  man,  and  a  protestant,  he  was  persecuted  unto 
death  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  court  of 
Vienna?' 

'  I  know  nothing  of  General  Dory,'  said  the 
stranger,  who  had  hitherto  listened  attentively;  'but, 
if  he  was  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits,  I  should  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  a  very  honest  gentleman  ;  for 
I  never  heard  any  thing  but  ill  of  the  people  of  that 
religion.' 

'  You  forget,'  said  the  first  physician,  '  the  qu'in- 
qinna,  that  celebrated  febrifuge,  which  was  brought 
into  Europe  by  a  father  of  that  order,  or,  as  you 
are  pleased  to  express  it  in  a  French  idiom,  of  that 
rcl'ig'tnn.^ 

'  That  of  the  introduction  of  the  qu\n(]uina  into 
Europe  by  the  Jesuits  is  a  vulgar  error,'  said  the 
second  physician :  '  the  truth  is,  that  the  secret  was 
communicated  by  the  natives  of  South  America  to 
a  humane  Spanish  governor,  whom  they  loved.  He 
told  his  chaplain  of  it ;  the  chaplain,  a  German  Je- 
suit, gave  some  of  the  bark  to  Dr.  Helvetius,  of 
Amsterdam,  father  of  that  Helvetius,  who,  having 
composed  a  book  concerning  matter,  gave  it  the  title 
of  spirit.' 

'  What!'  cried  the  third  physician,  '  was  that  Dr. 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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Helvetiiis  who  cured  tlie  Queen  of  France  of  an  in- 
termittent, tiie  father  of  Helvetius  the  renowned  phi- 
losopher? The  fact  is  exceedingly  curious;  and  I 
wonder  whether  it  has  come  to  the  kno^vledge  of  my 
correspondent  Dr.  B .' 

'  As  the  gentleman  speaks  of  his  campaigns,'  said 
an  othcer  in  the  army,  '  he  will  probably  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  inform  us  whether  Marshal  Saxe  is  to  be 
credited  when  he  tells  us,  in  his  Reveries,  tliat  the 
Turkish  horse,  after  having  draM'n  out  their  fire, 
mowed  down  the  Imperial  infantry?' 

'  Perhaps  Me  shall  have  some  account  of  Petronius 
found  at  Belgrade,'  said  another  of  the  company; 
'  but  I  suspend  my  inquiries  until  the  gentleman  has 
finished  his  story.' 

'  I  have  listened  with  great  pleasure,'  said  the 
stranger,  '  and  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  understand 
all  the  ingenious  things  spoken,  I  can  see  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  often  been  told,  that  the  Scots,  with 
all  their  faults,  are  a  learned  nation. 

'  In  my  younger  days,  it  is  true,  that  nothing 
would  serve  me  but  I  nuist  needs  make  a  campaign 
against  the  Turks,  or  the  Hotnien  in  Hungary;  but 
my  father  could  not  afford  to  breed  me  like  a  gentle- 
man, which  was  my  own  wish,  and  so  he  bound  me 
seven  years  to  a  ship-chandler  in  Wapping.  Just  as 
my  time  was  out  my  master  died,  and  I  married 
the  widow.  What  1)y  marriages,  and  what  by  pur- 
chasing damaged  stores,  I  got  together  a  pretty  ca- 
pital. I  then  dealt  in  sailors'  tickets,  and  \  peculated, 
as  they  call  it,  in  divers  things.  I  am  now  well 
knoM-n  about  'Change,  ay,  and  somewhere  else  too,' 
said  he,  with  a  significant  nod. 

'  Now,  gentlemen,  you  will  judge  whether  my 
father  did  not  choose  better  for  me  than  I  should 
have  done  for  mvsolf.     Had  I  gone  to  the  wars,  I 
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might  have  lost  some  of  my  precious  limbs,  or  have 
hud  my  tongue  cut  out  by  the  Turks.  But  suppose 
that  I  had  returned  safe  to  Old  England,  I  might 
indeed  have  been  able  to  brag,  that  I  was  acquainted 
with  the  Inughlng  man  of  Hungary,  and  with  Peter, 
0 — I  can't  hit  on  his  name  ;  and  I  might  have  learned 
the  way  of  curing  Great  Bacon,  and  known  whether 
a  Tvirkish  horse  mowed  down  Imperial  infants ;  but 
my  pockets  would  have  been  empty  all  the  Avhile,  and 
I  should  have  been  put  to  hard  shifts  for  a  dinner- 
And  so  you  will  see  that  my  father  did  well  in  binding 
me  apprentice  to  a  ship-chandler. — Here  is  to  his 
memory  in  a  bumper  of  port ;  and  success  to  omnium, 
and  the  Irish  tong-teing!' 

I  am,  sir,  &c. 

EUTRAPELUS. 

Though  I  early  signiiied  my  resolution  of  declining 
to  take  any  public  notice  of  communications  or  letters 
sent  me ;  yet  there  is  a  set  of  correspondents  whose 
favours,  lately  received,  I  think  myself  bound  to  ac- 
knowledge; and  this  I  do  the  more  Millingly  as  it 
shows  the  fame  of  my  predecessors  to  have  extended 
farther  than  even  I  had  been  apt  to  imagine. 

The  Spectator  s  club  is  well  known  to  the  literary 
and  the  fashionable  of  both  sexes ;  but  I  confess  I 
was  not  less  surprised  than  pleased  to  lind  it  familiar 
(much  to  the  credit  of  the  gentlemen  mIio  frequent 
such  places)  to  the  very  tavern-keepers  of  this  city; 
the  greatest  part  of  whom,  not  doubting  that  I  was 
to  follow  so  illustrious  an  example,  in  the  institution 
of  a  convivial  society,  have  severally  applied  to  me, 
through  the  channel  of  my  editor,  to  beg  that  they 
may  be  honoured  with  the  reception  of  the  Mirror 
club. 

Like  all  other  candidates  for  employment,  none  of 
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them  has  been  at  a  loss  for  reasons  M'hy  his  proposal 
should  have  the  preference.  One  describes  his  house 
as  in  the  most  public,  another  recommends  his  as  in 
the  most  irnvote,  part  of  the  town.  One  says,  his 
tavern  is  resorted  to  by  tlie  politest  company ;  another, 
that  he  only  receives  gentlemen  of  the  most  regular 
and  respectable  characters.  One  offers  me  the  largest 
room  of  its  kind ;  another  the  most  quiet  and  com- 
modious. I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the  attention 
of  one  of  these  gentlemen,  who  tells  me  he  has  pro- 
vided an  excellent  elbow-chair  for  Mr.  Umphraville; 
and  that  he  shall  take  care  to  have  no  children  in  his 
liouse  to  disturb  Mr.  Fleetwood. 

I  am  sorry  to  keep  those  good  people  in  suspense  ; 
but  I  must  inform  them,  for  many  obvious  reasons, 
that  though  my  friends  and  I  visit  them  oftener  per- 
haps than  they  are  aware  of,  it  may  be  a  consider- 
able time  before  we  find  it  convenient  to  constittite  a 
regular  club,  or  to  make  known,  even  to  the  master 
of  the  house  which  has  the  honour  of  leceiving  us, 
where  we  have  fixed  the  place  of  our  convention. 

Meantime,  as  all  of  them  rest  their  chief  ])reten- 
sions  on  the  character  of  the  clubs  who  already  fiivoiu' 
them  M'ith  their  countenance,  and  as  the  names  of 
most  of  these  clubs  excite  my  curiosity  to  be  acquainted 
with  their  history  and  constitution,  1  must  hei-eby 
request  the  landlords  Avho  entertain  the  respective 
societies  of  the  caplllalre,  the  whin-bush,  the  Itnlghts 
of  the  cap  and  feather,  the  tabernacle,  the  utoic,  the 
poker,  the  hum-drum,  and  the  ardemunmii,  to  transmit 
me  a  short  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  these 
societies; — I  say  the  landlords,  because  I  do  not 
think  myself  entitled  to  desire  such  an  accoiu't  fi-om 
the  clubs  themselves;  and  because  it  is  probable  that 
the  most  material  transactions  carried  on  at  their 
meetings  arc  perfectly  well  known,  and,  indeed,  may 
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be  said  to  come  tlirough  the  hands  of  the  hosts  and 
their  deputies. 
L, 
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Quid  tuinuat  curas^  quid  tc  tihi  rcddat  (tviicum. 

HOR. 


That  false  refinement  and  mistaken  delicacy  I  have 
formerly  described  in  my  friend  Mr.  Fleetwood,  a 
constant  indulgence  in  which  has  rendered  all  his 
feelings  so  acute,  as  to  make  him  be  disgusted  with 
the  ordinary  societies  of  men,  not  only  attends  him 
when  in  company,  or  engaged  in  conversation,  but 
sometimes  disturbs  those  pleasures,  from  which  a 
mind  like  his  ought  to  receive  the  highest  enjoyment. 
Though  endowed  with  the  most  excellent  taste,  and 
though  his  mind  be  fitted  for  relishing  all  the  beau- 
ties of  good  composition;  yet,  such  is  the  eflx3ct  of 
that  excess  of  sensibility  he  has  indulged,  that  he 
hardly  ever  receives  pleasure  from  any  of  these, 
which  is  not  mixed  with  some  degree  of  pain.  In 
reading,  though  he  can  feel  all  the  excellencies  of  the 
author,  and  enter  into  his  sentiments  with  warmth, 
yet  he  generally  meets  with  something  to  ofiTend  him. 
If  a  poem,  he  complains  that,  with  all  its  merit,  it  is 
in  some  places  turgid,  in  others  languid;  if  a  prose 
composition,  that  the  style  is  laboured  or  cai-eless, 
stiff  or  familiar,  and  that  the  matter  is  either  trite 
or  obscure.     In   his  remarks  there  is  always  some 

Y  3 
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fouiidiition  of  trutli;  but  tliat  exquisite  sensibility 
which  leads  to  the  too  nice  perception  of  blemishes 
is  apt  to  carry  liini  a^ay  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  beauties  of  the  author,  and  gives  him  a  degree  of 
uneasiness  which  is  not  always  compensated  by  the 
pleasure  he  receives. 

Very  different  from  this  turn  of  mind  is  that  of 
Robert  Morley,  Esq.  He  is  a  man  of  very  consider- 
able abilities.  His  father  (possessed  of  a  consider- 
able fortune)  sent  him,  when  a  boy,  to  an  English 
academy.  He  contracted,  from  the  example  of  his 
teachers,  an  attachment  to  ancient  learning;  and  he 
was  led  to  think  that  he  felt  and  relished  the  classics, 
and  understood  the  merits  of  their  composition. 
From  these  circumstances,  he  began  to  fancv  himself 
a  man  of  fine  taste,  qualified  to  decide  Avitli  authority 
upon  every  subject  of  polite  literature.  But,  in 
reality,  Mr.  Morley  possesses  as  little  taste  as  any  one 
I  ever  knew  of  his  talents  and  learning.  Endowed, 
by  nature,  Mith  great  strength  of  mind,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  feebleness  and  weakness  of  human  cha- 
racter, he  is  a  stranger  to  all  those  finer  delicacies  of 
feeling  and  perception  which  constitute  the  man  of 
genuine  taste.  But,  this  notwithstanding,  from  the 
persuasion  that  he  is  a  person  of  Jl?tc  taste,  he  reads 
and  talks,  Avith  fancied  rapture,  of  a  poem,  or  a 
poetical  description.  All  his  remarks,  liowever,  dis- 
cover that  he  knows  nothing  of  what  he  talks  a1)out; 
and  almost  every  opinion  which  he  gives  differs  from 
the  most  approved  upon  the  subject.  Catched  by 
that  spirit  Mhich  Homer's  heroes  are  possessed  of,  he 
agrees  Avith  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  in  think- 
ing that  author  the  first  of  all  poets;  but  Virgil  he 
considers  as  a  poet  of  very  little  merit.  To  him  he 
prefers  Lucan;  but  thinks  there  are  some  passages 
in  Statius  superior  to  either.  He  sa\'s  Ovid  gives  a 
better  picture  of  love  than  Tibullus ;  and  he  prefers 
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Quintus  Curtius,  as  an  liistoriaii,  to  Livy.  The 
modern  writers,  particularly  the  French,  he  generally 
speaks  of  with  contempt.  Amongst  the  English,  he 
likes  the  style  of  the  Rambler  better  than  that  of 
Mr.  Addison's  Spectator;  and  he  prefers  Gordon 
and  Macpherson  to  Hume  and  Robertson.  I  have 
sometimes  heard  him  repeat  an  hundred  lines  at  a 
stretch  from  one  of  the  most  bombast  of  our  English 
poets,  and  have  seen  him  in  apparent  ra])ture  at  the 
high-sounding  words,  and  swell  of  the  lines,  though 
I  am  pretty  certain  that  he  could  not  have  a  distinct 
})icture  or  idea  of  any  one  thing  the  poet  meant. 
Though  he  has  no  ear,  I  have  heard  him  talk  with 
enthusiasm  in  praise  of  music,  and  lecture,  with  an 
air  of  superiority,  upon  the  different  qualities  of  the 
greatest  masters  in  the  art. 

Thus,  while  Mr.  Fleetwood  is  often  a  prey  to  dis- 
appointment, and  rendered  uneasy  by  excessive  re- 
finement and  sensibility,  Mr.  Morley,  without  any 
taste  at  all,  receives  gratification  vmmixed  and  un- 
alloyed. 

The  character  of  Morley  is  not  more  different  from 
Fleetwood's  than  th.at  of  Tom  Dacres  is  from  both. 
Tom  is  a  young  man  of  six-and-twenty,  and  being 
owner  of  an  estate  of  about  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  he  resides  constantly  in  the  country.  He  is 
not  a  man  of  ])arts ;  nor  is  he  possessed  of  the  least 
degree  of  taste;  but  Tom  lives  easy,  contented,  and 
happy.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  talkers  I  ever 
knew ;  he  rambles,  with  great  volubility,  from  sub- 
ject to  subject ;  but  he  never  says  any  thing  that  is 
worth  being  heard.  He  is  every  where  the  same ; 
and  he  runs  on  with  the  like  undistinguishing  ease, 
whether  in  company  with  men  in  high  or  in  low 
rank,  with  the  knowing  or  the  ignorant.  The  morn- 
ing, if  the  weather  be  good,  he  employs  in  traversing 
the  fields,  dressed  in  a  short  coat,  and  an  old  slouched 
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hat  with  a  tarnished  gold  binding.     He  is  expert 
at  all  exercises ;  and  he  passes  much  of  his  time  in 
shooting,  playing  at  cricket,  or  at  ninepins.     If  the 
weather  be  rainy,  he  moves  from  the  farm-yard  to 
the  stable,  or  fi-om  the  stable  to  the  farm-yard.     He 
walks  from  one  end  of  the  parlour  to  the  other,  hum- 
ming a  tune,  or  whistling  to  himself;  sometimes  he 
plays  on  the  fiddle,  or  takes  a  hit  at  back-gammon. 
Tom's  sisters,  who  are  very  accomplished  girls,  now 
and  then  put  into  his  hands  any  new  book  with  which 
they  are  pleased;  but  he  always  returns  it,  says  he 
does  not  see  the  use  of  reading,  that  the  book  may- 
be good,  is  well  pleased  that  they  like  it,  but  that  it 
is  not  a  thing-  of  his  sort.     Even  in  the  presence  of 
ladies  he  often  indulges  in  jokes  coarse  and  indecent, 
which  could  not  be  heard  witliout  a  blush  from  any 
other  person ;  but  from  Tom,  for  his  way  is  known, 
they  are  heard  without  offence.    Tom  is  pleased  with 
himself,  and  with  every  thing  around  him,  and  wishes 
for  nothing  that  he  is  not  possessed  of.     He  says  he 
is  much  happier  than  your  wiser  and  graver  gentle- 
men.    Tom  will  never  be  respected  or  admired;  but 
he  is  disliked  by  none,  and  made  welcome  wherever 
he  goes. 

In  reflecting  upon  these  characters,  I  have  some- 
times been  almost  tempted  to  think,  that  taste  is  an 
acquisition  to  be  avoided.  I  have  been  apt  to  make 
this  conclusion,  when  I  considered  the  maiiy  unde- 
scribable  uneasinesses  to  Avhich  Mr.  FleetMood  is  ex- 
posed, and  the  many  uuallo)  ed  enjoyments  of  Mor- 
ley  and  Dacres ;  the  one  without  taste,  but  believing 
himself  possessed  of  it;  the  other  without  taste,  and 
without  thinking  that  he  has  any.  But  I  have  al- 
Avays  been  withdrawn  from  every  such  reflection,  by 
the  contemplation  of  the  character  of  my  much- valued 
friend  Mr.  Sidney. 

Mr.  Sidney  is  a   jnan  of  the  best  understanding 
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unci  of  tlie  most  correct  and  elegant  taste ;  but  he  is 
not  more  remarkable  for  those  qualities  than  for  that 
uncommon  goodness  and  benevolence  which  ])resides 
in  all  he  says  or  does.  To  this  it  is  owing  tliat  Iiis 
refined  taste  has  never  been  attended  with  any  other 
consequence  than  to  add  to  his  own  happiness^  and 
to  tliat  of  every  person  with  whom  he  has  any  con- 
nexion. Mr.  Sidney  never  unbosoms  the  secrets  of 
liis  heart,  except  to  a  very  few  particular  friends ; 
but  he  is  polite  and  complaisant  to  all.  It  is  not, 
however,  that  politeness  which  arises  from  a  desire 
to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  world ;  it  is  politeness 
dictated  by  the  hearty  and  which,  tb.erefore,  sits 
always  easy  upon  him.  At  peace  with  his  own  mind, 
he  is  pleased  with  every  one  about  him ;  and  he 
receiv^es  the  most  sensible  gratification  from  the 
thought  that  the  little  attentions  which  he  bestows 
upon  others  contribute  to  their  happiness.  No  per- 
son ever  knew  better  how  to  estimate  the  different 
pleasures  of  life ;  but  none  ever  entered  with  more 
ease  into  the  enjoyments  of  others,  though  not  suited 
to  bis  own  taste.  This  flows  from  the  natural  be- 
nevolence of  his  heart ;  and  I  know  he  has  received 
more  delight  from  taking  a  share  in  the  pleasures  of 
others  than  in  cultivating  his  own.  In  reading,  no 
man  has  a  nicer  discernment  of  the  faidts  of  an 
author;  but  he  always  contrives  to  overlook  them; 
and  says  that  he  hardly  ever  read  any  book  from 
which  he  did  not  receive  some  pleasure  or  instruc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Sidney  has,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  met  Avith 
disappointments  and  misfortunes,  though  few  of  them 
are  known  except  to  his  most  particvdar  friends. 
While  the  impi'ession  of  those  misfortunes  was 
strongest  on  his  mind,  his  outward  conduct  in  the 
world  remained  invariably  the  same ;  and  those  few 
friends  Avhom  he  honoured  by  making  partners  of 
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his  sorrows  know  tliat  one  great  source  of  his  con- 
solation was  the  consciousness  that^  under  the  pressure 
of  calamity,  his  behaviour  remained  unaltered,  and 
that  he  was  able  to  go  through  the  duties  of  life  with 
becoming  dignity  and  ease.  Instead  of  being  peevish 
and  discontented  with  the  world,  the  disappointments 
he  has  met  with  have  only  taught  him  to  become 
more  detached  from  those  enjoyments  of  life  M-hich 
are  beyond  his  power,  and  have  made  him  value 
more  highly  those  Avhich  he  possesses.  Mr.  Sidney 
has,  for  a  long  time  past,  been  engaged  in  business 
of  a  very  difficult  and  laborious  nature;  but  he 
conducts  it  with  equal  ease  and  spirit.  Far  from  the 
elegance  and  sensibility  of  his  mind  unfitting  him  for 
the  management  of  those  transactions  which  require 
great  firmness  and  perseverance,  1  believe  it  is  his 
good  taste  and  elegant  refinement  of  mind  which 
enable  him  to  support  that  load  of  business;  because 
he  knows  that,  M'heu  it  is  finished,  he  has  pleasure  in 
store.  He  is  married  to  a  very  amiable  and  beautiful 
woman,  by  whom  he  has  four  tine  children.  He  says 
that,  when  he  thinks  it  is  for  them,  all  toil  is  easy, 
and  all  labour  light. 

The  intimate  knowledge  I  have  of  Mr.  Sidney  has 
taught  me,  that  refinement  and  delicacy  of  mind, 
M'hen  kept  within  proper  bounds,  contribute  to  hap- 
piness; and  that  their  natural  effect,  instead  of  pro- 
ducing uneasiness  and  chagrin,  is  to  add  to  the  en- 
joyments of  life.  In  comparing  the  two  characters 
of  Fleetwood  and  Sidney,  which  Nature  seems  to  have 
cast  in  the  same  mould,  I  have  been  struck  with  the 
fatal  consequences  to  Fleetwood  of  indulging  his 
spleen  at  those  little  rubs  in  life,  which  a  juster  sense 
of  human  imperfection  would  make  him  consider 
equally  unavoidable,  and  to  be  regarded  Avith  the 
same  indifference,  as  a  rainy  day,  a  dusty  road,  or 
any  the  like  trifling  inconvenience.    There  is  nothing 
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SO  inconsiderable  wliicli  may  not  become  of  import- 
ance, when  made  an  object  of  serious  attention.  Sid- 
ney never  repines  like  Fleetwood ;  and  as  he  is  much 
more  respected,  so  he  has  much  more  real  happiness 
than  either  Morley  or  Dacres.  Fleetwood's  weak- 
nesses are  amiable;  and,  though  we  pity,  we  must 
love  him :  but  there  is  a  complacent  dignity  in  the 
character  of  Sidney,  which  excites  at  once  our  love, 
respect,  and  admiration. 

A. 
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The  following  paper  was  lately  received  from  a  cor- 
respondent, who  accompanied  it  with  a  promise  of 
carrying  his  idea  through  some  of  the  other  fine  arts. 
I  have  since  been  endeavouring  to  make  it  a  little 
less  technical,  in  order  to  fit  it  more  for  general 
perusal;  but,  finding  I  could  not  accomplish  this, 
without  hurting  the  illustrations  of  the  writer,  I 
have  given  it  to  my  readers  in  the  terms  in  which  I 
received  it. 

The  perceptions  of  diflferent  men,  arising  from  the 
impi'essions  on  the  same  object,  are  very  often  differ- 
ent. Of  these  we  always  suppose  one  to  be  just  and 
true;  all  the  others  to  be  false.  But  which  is  the 
true,  and  which  the  false,  we  are  often  at  a  loss  to 
determine  :  as  the  poet  has  said, 

''Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches,  none 

Go  just  aUke,  jxt  each  believes  his  own.'  Pope. 
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With  regard  to  our  external  senses,  this  diversity 
of  feeling,  as  far  as  it  occurs,  is  of  little  consequence; 
but  the  truth  of  perception,  in  our  internal  senses, 
employed  in  morals  and  criticism,  is  more  interesting 
and  important. 

In  the  judgments  we  form  concerning  the  beauty 
and  excellency  of  the  several  imitative  arts,  this 
difference  of  feeling  is  very  conspicuous ;  and  'tis 
difficult  to  say  why  each  man  ma}^  not  believe  his  o\vn, 
or  how  a  standard  may  be  established,  by  which  the 
truth  of  different  judgments  may  be  compared  and 
tried.  Whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  a  standard  of 
taste,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  determine:  but  there  is  a 
question  connected  with  that,  Avhich  pi'operly  answered, 
may  have  some  effect  in  the  decision :  whether  in  the 
imitative  arts,  a  person  exercised  in  the  practice  of 
the  art,  or  in  the  frequent  contemplation  of  its  pro- 
ductions, be  better  qualified  to  judge  of  these,  than  a 
person  who  only  feels  the  direct  and  immediate  effects 
of  it.-*  In  the  words  of  an  ancient  critic,  ^n  docti, 
qui  rationem  oper'is  inteU'igunt,  an  qui  voluptaton 
tantum  perc'iphint,  opt'ime  dijudlcant  '^  or,  as  I  may 
express  it  in  English,  whether  the  artist  or  con- 
noisseicr  have  any  advantage  over  other  persons  of 
common  sense  or  common  feeling.'' 

This  question  shall  be  considered  at  present  with 
regard  to  one  art  only,  to  wit,  that  of  painting ;  but 
some  of  the  principles  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  il- 
lustrate will  have  a  general  tendency  to  establish  a 
decision  in  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  proper  to 
mention  the  chief  sources  of  the  ])leasure  we  receive 
in  viewing  pictures.  One  arises  from  the  perception 
of  imitation,  however  produced;  a  second,  from  the 
art  displayed  in  producing  such  imitation ;  and  a 
third,  from  the  beauty,  grace,  agreeableness,  and 
propriety  of  tlie  object  imitated.  These  may  all  oc- 
cur in  the  imitation  of  one  single  olyect;  but  a  much 
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liiglier  pleasure  arises  from  several  objects  combined 
together  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  each  of  them 
singly  affords  the  several  sources  of  pleasure  already 
mentioned,  they  all  unite  in  producing  one  effect, 
one  particular  emotion  in  the  spectator,  and  an  im- 
pression much  stronger  than  could  have  been  raised 
by  one  object  alone. 

These  seem  to  be  the  chief  sources  of  the  pleasure 
we  receive  from  pictures;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
true  and  accurate  pei'ceptions  of  each,  let  us  consider 
who  is  most  likely  to  form  them,  the  painter  and 
connoisseur,  or  the  unexperienced  spectator. 

In  viewing  imitation,  we  are  more  or  less  pleased 
according  to  the  degree  of  exactness  with  which  the 
object  is  expressed ;  and,  supposing  the  object  to  be 
a  common  one,  it  might  be  imagined  that  every  per- 
son would  be  equally  a  judge  of  the  exactness  of  the 
imitation;  but,  in  truth,  it  is  otherwise.  Our  re- 
collection of  an  object  does  not  depend  upon  any  secret 
remembrance  of  the  several  parts  of  which  it  consists, 
of  the  exact  position  of  these,  or  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  whole.  A  very  inaccurate  resemblance  serves 
the  purpose  of  memory,  and  will  often  pass  with  us 
for  a  true  representation,  even  of  the  subjects  that 
we  fancy  ourselves  very  well  acquainted  with. 

The  self-applause  of  Zeuxis  was  not  well  founded 
when  he  valued  himself  on  having  painted  grapes 
that  so  far  deceived  the  birds  as  to  bring  them  to  peck 
at  his  picture.  Birds  are  no  judges  of  an  accurate 
resemblance,  when  they  often  mistake  a  scare-crow 
for  a  man.  Nor  had  Parrhasius  much  reason  to  boast 
of  his  deceiving  even  Zeuxis,  who,  viewing  it  hastily, 
and  from  a  distance,  mistook  the  picture  of  a  linen 
cloth  for  a  real  one.  It  always  requires  study  to 
perceive  the  exactness  of  imitation;  and  most  per- 
sons may  find,  by  daily  experience,  that,  when  they 
would  examine  the  accuracy  of  any  representation, 
VOL.  I.  7< 
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they  can  liavdly  do  it  properly,  but  by  bringing  to- 
gether the  picture  and  its  archetype,  so  tliat  they 
may  quickly  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
thereby  compare  the  form,  size,  and  proportions  of 
all  the  different  parts.  Without  such  study  of  ob- 
jects as  the  painter  employs  to  imitate  them,  or  the 
connoisseur  employs  in  comparing  them  with  their 
imitations,  there  is  uo  person  can  be  a  judge  of  the 
exactness  of  the  representation.  The  painters,  there- 
fore, or  the  connoisseurs,  are  the  persons  who  will  best 
perceive  the  truth  of  imitation,  and  best  judge  of  its 
merit.  It  is  true,  some  persons  may  be  acquainted 
with  certain  o])jects  even  better  than  the  painters 
themselves,  as  the  shoemaker  was  witli  the  shoe  in 
the  picture  of  Apelles;  but  most  persons,  like  the 
same  shoemaker,  are  unfit  to  extend  their  judgment 
beyond  their  last;  and  must  in  other  parts  yield  to 
the  more  general  knowledge  of  the  painter. 

As  Ave  are,  in  the  first  place,  pleased  with  viewing 
imitation ;  so  we  are,  in  the  second  place,  M'ith  con- 
sidering the  art  by  which  the  imitation  is  performed. 
The  pleasure  we  derive  from  this  is  in  proportion  to 
t  aifficulty  Ave  apprehend  in  the  execution,  and  the 
degree  of  genius  necessary  to  the  performance  of  it. 
But  this  difficulty,  and  the  degree  of  genius  exerted 
in  surmounting  it,  can  only  be  avcH  known  to  the 
persons  exercised  in  the  practice  of  the  art. 

When  a  person  has  acquired  an  exact  idea  of  an 
object,  there  is  still  a  great  difficulty  in  expressing 
that  correctly  upon  his  canvas.  With  regard  to  ob- 
jects of  a  steady  figure,  they  may  perhaps  be  imitated 
by  an  ordinary  artist;  but  transient  objects  of  a  mo- 
mentary appearance  require  still  a  nicer  hand.  To 
catch  the  more  delicate  expressions  of  the  human 
soul,  requires  an  art  of  Avliich  fcAV  are  possessed,  and 
none  can  sufhcicntly  adniire,  but  those  Avho  haAe 
themselves  attempted  it.     These  are  th.e  difficulties 
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of  painting,  in  forming  even  a  correct  outline ;  and 
the  painter  has  yet  more  to  struggle  with.  To  re- 
present a  solid  upon  a  plain  surface,  by  the  position 
and  size  of  the  several  parts;  to  be  exact  in  per- 
spective ;  by  these,  and  by  the  distribution  of  light 
and  shade,  to  make  every  figure  stand  out  from  the 
canvas;  and  lastly,  by  natural  and  glowing  colours 
to  animate  and  give  life  to  the  whole  :  these  are  parts 
of  the  painter's  art,  from  which  chiefly  the  pleasure 
of  the  spectator,  arising  from  his  consciousness  of  the 
imitation,  is  derived,  but,  at  the  same  time,  such  as 
the  uninformed  spectator  has  but  an  imperfect  notion 
of,  and,  therefore,  must  feel  an  inferior  degree  of 
pleasure  in  contemplating. 

The  next  source  of  the  pleasures  derived  from 
painting,  above  taken  notice  of,  is  that  arising  from 
the  beauty,  the  grace,  the  elegance  of  the  objects 
imitated.  When  a  painter  is  happy  enough  to  make 
such  a  choice,  he  does  it  by  a  constitutional  taste 
that  may  be  common  to  all.  Raphael  could  not  learn, 
it  from  his  master  Pietro  Perugino;  Rubens,  though 
conversant  with  the  best  models  of  anticpiity,  could 
never  acquire  it.  In  judging,  therefore,  of  this  part 
of  painting,  the  artist  has  scarcely  any  advantage 
above  the  common  spectator.  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  a  person  of  the  finest  natural  taste  cannot  be- 
come suddenly  an  elegans  formnmm  spectator,  an 
expression  which  it  is  scarce  possible  to  translate.  It 
is  only  by  comparison  that  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  what  is  most  perfect  in  its  kind.  The  Madonas 
of  Carlo  Maratt  appear  exquisitely  beautiful;  and  it 
is  only  when  we  see  those  of  Raphael  that  we  disccns 
their  imperfections.  A  person  may  even  be  sensible 
of  the  imperfections  of  forms:  but,  at  the  same  time, 
may  find  it  impossible  to  conceive,  \A'ith  precision,  an 
idea  of  the  must  perfect.  Thus  Ra])hael  could  not 
form  ail  idea  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  till  lie  saw  it  so 
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forcibly  expressed  in  the  paintings  of  Micliael  Angelo. 
As  our  judgment^  therefore;,  of  beauty,  grace,  and 
elegance,  though  founded  in  perception,  becomes  ac- 
curate only  by  comparison  and  experience,  so  the 
painter,  exercised  in  the  contemplation  of  forms,  is 
likely  to  be  a  better  judge  of  beauty  than  any  person 
less  experienced. 

The  last  and  most  considerable  pleasure  received 
from  painting,  is  that  arising  from  composition.  This 
is  properly  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  the  pic- 
turesque and  the  poetical.  To  the  first  belongs  the 
distribution  of  the  several  figures,  so  that  they  may 
all  be  united  and  conspire  in  one  single  efifect;  while 
each  is  so  placed  as  to  present  itself  in  proportion  to 
its  importance  in  the  action  represented.  To  this 
also  belongs  the  diversifying  and  contrasting  the  at- 
titudes of  difterent  figures,  as  well  as  the  several 
members  of  each.  Above  all,  the  picturesque  com- 
position has  belonging  to  it  the  distribution  of  light 
and  shade,  while  every  single  figure  has  its  proper 
share  of  each.  One  mass  of  light,  and  its  proportion- 
able shade,  should  unite  the  whole  piece,  and  make 
every  part  of  it  conspire  in  one  single  effect.  To  this 
also  belongs  the  harmony,  as  well  as  the  contrast  of 
colours.  Now,  in  all  this  ordonnance  picturesque, 
there  appears  an  exquisite  art  only  to  be  acquired  by 
custom  and  habit;  and  of  the  merit  of  the  execution 
no  per&on  can  be  a  judge  but  one  who  has  been  in 
some  measure  in  the  practice  of  it.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  that  hardly  any  body  will  doubt,  that  Paulo 
Veronese  was  a  better  judge  of  the  disposition  of 
figures  than  Michael  Angelo;  and  that  Caravaggio 
was  a  better  judge  of  the  distribution  of  light  and 
shade  than  Raphael:  so,  in  some  measure,  every 
painter,  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge,  must  be  a 
better  judge  of  the  merit  of  picturesque  compositioa 
than  any  person  mIio  judges  from  the  effects  ouly- 
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With  regard  to  poetical  compositioii;,  it  compre- 
hends tlie  choice  of  the  action  to  be  represented,  and 
of  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  persons  are  to  be 
introduced,  the  invention  of  circumstances  to  be  em- 
ployed, the  expression  to  be  given  to  every  actor; 
and,  lastly,  the  observance  of  the  costume,  that  is, 
giving  to  each  person  an  air  suitable  to  his  rank,  re- 
presenting the  complexion  and  features  that  express 
his  temperament,  his  age,  and  the  climate  of  his 
country,  and  dressing  him  in  the  habit  of  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the  nation  to  which  he 
belonged. 

From  this  enumeration  of  the  several  considera- 
tions that  employ  the  history-painter,  it  will  imme- 
diately appear  why  this  department  of  painting  is 
called  poetical  composition;  for  here,  in  truth,  it  is 
the  imagination  of  a  poet  that  employs  the  hand  of 
a  painter.  This  imagination  is  nowise  necessarily 
connected  with  the  imitative  hand.  Lucas  of  Leyden 
painted  more  correctly,  that  is,  imitated  more  exactly, 
than  Salvator  Rosa;  but  the  former  did  not  choose 
subjects  of  so  much  grace  and  dignity,  nor  composed 
with  so  much  force  and  spirit,  because  he  M'as  not  a 
poet  like  the  latter.  Salvator  Rosa  has  given  us  ele- 
gant verses  full  of  picturesque  description;  and,  in 
every  one  of  his  pictures,  he  strikes  us  by  those  cir- 
cumstances which  his  poetical  imagination  had  sug- 
gested. Now  it  is  plain,  that  a  poetical  imagination 
must  be  derived  from  nature,  and  can  arise  neither 
from  the  practice  of  painting,  nor  even  from  the  study 
of  pictures.  The  painter,  therefore,  and  even  the 
connoisseur,  in  judging  of  the  merit  of  poetical  com- 
position, can  have  little  advantage  above  other  spec- 
tators ;  but  even  here  it  must  be  allowed,  that  if  the 
painter  has  an  equal  degree  of  taste,  lie  must,  from 
the  more  frequent  exercise  of  it,  have  great  advan- 
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tages  in  judging  above  any  other  person  less  ex- 
perienced. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show,  that,  in  judging 
of  painting,  the  painter  himself,  and  even  the  conno'is- 
seicr,  much  engaged  and.  exercised  in  the  study  of 
pictures,  that  is,  illi  qui  rat'ionem  oper'is  intelligtint, 
have  advantages  above  the  comniou  spectators,  qui 
voluptatem  tantiim  pcrcipinnt.  But,  as  a  caution  to 
the  former,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  conckide  with 
observing  that  the  painter  and  connoisseur  are  often 
in  danger  of  having  their  sensibility  deadened,  or 
their  natural  taste  corrupted,  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
technical  minutlce  of  the  art,  so  far  as  to  throw  the 
balance  towards  the  side  of  the  common  spectator. 


No.  49.     TUESDAY,  JULY  13,  1779. 


As  I  walked  one  evening,  about  a  fortniglit  ago, 
through  St.  Andrew's  Scpiare,  I  observed  a  girl  meanly 
dressed,  coming  along  the  pavement  at  a  slow  pace. 
When  I  passed  her,  she  turned  a  little  towards  me, 
and  made  a  sort  of  halt;  but  said  nothing.  I  am  ill 
at  looking  any  body  full  in  the  face :  so  I  went  on  a 
few  steps  before  I  turned  my  eye  to  observe  her.  She 
had,  by  this  time,  resumed  her  former  pace.  I  re- 
marked a  certain  elegance  in  her  form,  M'hich  the 
poorness  of  her  garb  could  not  altogether  overcome: 
her  person  was  thin  and  genteel,  and  there  was  some- 
thing not  ungraceful  in  the  stoop  of  her  head,  and 
the  seeming  feebleness  with   which  she  walked.     I 
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could  not  resist  the  desire  v.liich  her  appearance  gave 
me,  of  knowing  somewhat  of  her  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances ;  I  therefore  walked  back^  and  repassed 
her  with  such  a  look  (for  I  could  bring  myself  to 
nothing  moi'e)  as  might  induce  her  to  speak  what 
she  seemed  desirous  to  say  at  first.  This  had  the 
effect  I  wished. — '  Pity  a  poor  orphan !'  said  she,  in 
a  voice  tremulous  and  weak.  I  stopped,  and  put  my 
hand  in  my  pocket:  I  had  now  a  better  opportunity 
of  observing  her.  Her  face  was  thin  and  pale;  ])art 
of  it  was  shaded  by  her  hair,  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
which  was  parted,  in  a  disordered  manner,  at  her 
forehead,  and  hung  loose  upon  her  shoulders;  round 
them  was  cast  a  piece  of  tattered  cloak,  which  Avitli 
one  hand  she  held  across  her  bosom,  while  the  other 
was  half  out-stretched  to  receive  the  bounty  I  in- 
tended for  her.  Her  large  blue  eyes  were  cast  on 
the  ground:  she  was  drawing  back  her  hand  as  I 
put  a  trifle  into  it:  on  receiving  wdiich  she  turned 
them  up  to  me,  muttered  something  which  I  covdd 
not  hear,  and  then  letting  go  her  cloak,  and  pressing 
her  hands  together,  burst  into  tears. 

It  was  not  the  action  of  an  ordinary  beggar,  and 
my  curiosity  was  strongly  excited  by  it.  I  desired 
her  to  follow  me  to  the  house  of  a  friend  hard  by, 
whose  beneficence  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  know. 
When  she  arrived  there,  she  was  so  fatigued  and  worn 
out,  that  it  was  not  till  after  some  means  used  to 
restore  her  that  she  was  able  to  give  us  an  account 
of  her  misfortunes. 

Her  name,  she  told  us,  was  Collins :  the  place  of 
her  birth  one  of  the  northern  counties  of  England. 
Her  father,  who  had  died  several  years  ago,  left  her 
remaining  parent  with  the  charge  of  her,  then  a  child, 
and  one  brother,  a  lad  of  seventeen.  By  his  industry, 
however,  joined  to  that  of  her  mother,  they  were 
tolerably  supported,  their  father  having  died  possessed 
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of  a  small  farm,  witli  tlie  right  of  pasturage  on  an 
adjoining  common,  from  which  tliey  obtained  a  decent 
livelihood:  that,  last  summer,  her  brother  having 
become  acquainted  with  a  recruiting  serjeant,  who  was 
(juartered  in  a  neighbouring  village,  was  by  him 
enticed  to  enlist  as  a  soldier,  and  soon  after  was 
marched  off,  along  with  some  other  recruits,  to  join 
liis  regiment:  that  this,  she  believed,  broke  her 
mother's  heart;  for  that  she  had  never  afterwards 
had  a  day's  health,  and,  at  length,  had  died  about 
three  weeks  ago:  that,  immediately  after  her  death, 
the  steward  employed  by  the  'squire  of  whom  their 
farm  was  held,  took  possession  of  every  thing  for  the 
arrears  of  their  rent :  that,  as  she  had  heard  her 
brother's  regiment  \^as  in  Scotland  when  he  enlisted, 
she  had  wandered  hither  in  quest  of  him,  as  slie  had 
no  other  relation  in  the  world  to  own  her !  But  she 
found,  on  arriving  here,  that  the  regiment  had  been 
embarked  several  months  before,  and  was  gone  a 
great  way  off,  she  could  not  tell  whither. 

'  This  news,'  said  she,  '  laid  hold  of  my  heart ; 
and  I  have  had  something  wrong  here,'  putting  her 
hand  to  her  bosom,  '  ever  since.  I  got  a  bed  and 
some  victuals  in  the  house  of  a  woman  here  in  town, 
to  whom  I  told  my  story,  and  who  seemed  to  pity 
me.  I  had  then  a  little  bundle  of  things,  which  I 
had  been  allowed  to  take  with  me  after  my  mother's 
death;  but  the  night  before  last,  somebody  stole  it 
from  me  M'hile  I  slept ;  and  so  the  woman  said  she 
Avould  keep  me  no  longer,  and  turned  me  out  into 
the  street,  where  I  have  since  remained,  and  am 
almost  famished  for  want/ 

She  was  noAv  in  better  hands ;  but  our  assistance 
had  come  too  late.  A  frame  naturally  delicate  had 
yielded  to  the  fatigues  of  her  journey,  andthe  hardships 
of  lier  situation.  She  declined  l)y  slow  but  uninter- 
rupted degrees,  and  yesterday  breathed  her  last.     A 
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short  while  before  she  expired,  she  asked  to  see  me ; 
and  taking  from  her  bosom  a  silver  locket,  which  she 
told  me  had  been  her  mother's,  and  Avhieh  all  her 
distresses  could  not  make  her  part  with,  begged  I 
would  keep  it  for  her  dear  brother,  and  give  it  him, 
if  ever  he  should  return  home,  as  a  token  of  her 
remembrance. 

I  felt  this  poor  girl's  fate  strongly;  but  I  tell  not 
her  story  merely  to  indulge  my  feelings;  I  Avould 
make  the  reflections  it  may  excite  in  my  readers 
useful  to  others  mIio  may  suffer  from  similar  causes. 
There  are  many,  I  feai",  from  whom  their  country 
has  called  brothers,  sons,  or  fathers,  to  bleed  in  her 
service  forlorn,  like  poor  Nancy  Collins,  with  '  no 
relation  in  the  world  to  own  them.'  Their  sufferings 
are  often  imknown,  when  they  are  such  as  most  de- 
mand compassion.  The  mind  that  cannot  obtrude  its 
distresses  on  the  ear  of  pity  is  formed  to  feel  their 
poignancy  the  deepest. 

In  our  idea  of  military  operations,  we  are  too  apt 
to  forget  the  misfortiuies  of  the  people.  In  defeat, 
we  think  of  the  fall,  and  in  victory  of  the  glory,  of 
commanders;  Ave  seldom  allow  ourselves  to  consider 
how  many,  in  a  lower  rank,  both  events  make  wretched: 
how  many,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  national  tri- 
umph, are  left  to  the  helpless  misery  of  the  widowed 
and  the  orphan,  and,  while  victory  celebrates  her 
festival,  feel,  in  their  distant  hovels,  the  extremities 
of  want  and  wretchedness  ! 

It  was  with  pleasure  I  saw,  among  the  resolutions 
of  a  late  patriotic  assembly  in  this  city,  an  agreement 
to  assist  the  poor  families  of  our  absent  soldiers  and 
seamen.  With  no  less  satisfaction  I  read  in  some 
late  newspapers  a  benevolent  advertisement  for  a 
meeting  of  gentlemen,  to  consider  of  a  subscription 
for  the  same  purpose.  At  this  season  of  general  and 
laudable  exertion,  I   am  persuaded  such  a  scheme 
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cannot  fail  of  patronage  and  success.  The  benevo- 
lence of  this  country  requires  not  argument  to  awaken 
it;  yet  the  pleasures  of  its  exertion  must  be  increased 
by  the  thought,  that  pity  to  such  objects  is  patriotism; 
that,  here,  private  compassion  becomes  public  virtue. 
Bounties  for  tlie  encouragement  of  recruits  to  our 
fleets  and  armies  are  highly  meritorious  donations. 
These,  however,  may  sometimes  bribe  the  covetous, 
and  allure  the  needy;  but  that  charity,  which  gives 
support  and  protection  to  the  families  they  leave  be- 
hind, addresses  more  generous  feelings ;  feelings  which 
have  always  been  held  congenial  to  bravery  and  he- 
roism. It  endears  to  them  that  home  which  their 
swords  are  to  defend,  and  strengthens  those  ties 
which  should  ever  bind  the  soldier  of  a  free  state  to 
his  country. 

Nor  will  such  a  provision  be  of  less  advantage  to 
posterity  than  to  the  present  times.  It  will  save  to 
the  state  many  useful  subjects  Avhich  those  families 
thus  supported  may  produce,  whose  lives  have  for- 
merly been  often  nurtured  by  penmy  to  vice,  and 
rendered  not  only  useless,  but  baneful  to  the  commu- 
nity ;  that  community  which,  under  a  more  kindly 
influence,  they  might,  like  their  fathers,  have  enriched 
by  their  industry,  and  protected  by  their  valour. 
Z. 
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No.  50.    SATURDAZ,  JULY  17,  1779. 


Though  tlie  following  letter  has  been  pretty  much 
anticipated  by  a  former  paper,  yet  it  possesses  too 
nnich  merit  to  be  refused  insertion. 

TO   THE    AUTHOR   OF    THE   MIRROR. 
SIR, 

Activity  is  one  of  those  virtues  indispensably  requi- 
site for  the  happiness  and  vvelfare  of  mankind,  Avhich 
nature  seems  to  have  distributed  to  them  with  a  par- 
simonious hand.  All  men  seem  naturally  averse,  not 
only  to  those  exertions  that  sharpen  and  im])rove  the 
mental  powers,  but  even  to  such  as  are  necessary  for 
maintaining  the  health,  or  strengthening  the  organs 
of  the  body.  Whatever  industry  and  enterprise  the 
species  have  at  any  time  displayed,  originated  in  the 
bosom  of  pain,  of  m  ant^  or  of  necessity ;  or,  in  the 
absence  of  these  causes,  from  the  experience  of  that 
listlessness  and  languor  which  attend  a  state  of  total 
inaction.  But  with  hdw  great  a  number  does  this 
experience  lead  to  no  higher  an  object  than  the 
care  of  external  ap])earances,  or  to  the  prostitution 
of  their  time  in  trivial  pursuits,  or  in  licentious  plea- 
sures ?  The  surest,  the  most  permanent  remedy,  and, 
in  the  end  too,  the  most  delightful,  which  is  to  be 
found  in  unremitted  study,  or  in  the  labours  of  a 
profession,  is,  unhappily,  the  last  we  recur  to.  Of 
all  who  have  risen  to  eminence  in  the  paths  of  litera- 
ture or  ambition,     how  few  there  are  who  at  first 
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enjoyed  the  means  of  pleasure,  or  tlie  Hberty  of  being- 
idle  !  and  how  many  could  every  one  enumerate 
mthin  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  possessed  of 
excellent  abilities,  and  even  anxious  for  reputation, 
whom  the  fatal  inheritance  of  a  bare  competency  has 
doomed  to  obscurity  through  life,  and  quiet  oblivion 
when  dead ! 

Let  no  man  confide  entirely  in  his  resolutions  of 
activity,  in  his  love  of  fame,  or  in  his  taste  for  litera- 
ture. All  these  principles,  even  where  they  are 
strongest,  unless  supported  by  habits  of  industry, 
and  roused  by  the  immediate  presence  of  some  great 
object  to  Avhich  their  exertion  leads,  gradually  lose, 
and  at  last  resign,  their  influence.  The  smallest  par- 
ticle of  natural  indolence,  like  the  principle  of  gravi- 
tation in  matter,  unless  counterbalanced  by  continual 
impulse  from  some  active  cause,  will  insensibly  lower, 
and  at  last  overcome,  the  flight  of  the  sublimest  ge- 
nius. In  computing  it,  we  ought  to  recollect,  that 
it  is  a  cause  for  ever  present  Avith  us,  in  all  moods, 
in  every  disposition ;  and  that,  from  the  weakness  of 
our  nature,  we  are  willing,  at  any  rate,  to  relinquish 
distant  prospects  of  happiness  and  advantage  for  a 
much  smaller  portion  of  present  indulgence. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  a  visit 
which  I  lately  paid  to  my  friend  Mordaunt,  in  M'hom 
they  are,  unhappily,  too  well  exemplified.  I  have 
known  him  from  his  infancy,  and  always  admired  the 
extent  of  his  genius,  as  much  as  I  respected  the  inte- 
grity of  his  principles,  or  loved  him  for  the  warmth 
and  benevolence  of  his  heart.  But,  since  the  time 
when  he  began  to  contemplate  his  own  character,  he 
has  often  confessed  to  me,  and  feelingly  com])laincd, 
that  nature  had  infused  into  it  a  large  portion  of  in- 
dolence, an  inclination  to  despondency,  and  a  delicacy 
of  feeling,  which  disqualified  him  for  the  drudgery  of 
business,  or  the  bustle  of  public  life.    Frequently,  in 
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those  tedious  hours,  when  his  melancholy  claimed 
the  attendance  and  support  of  a  friend,  have  I  seen 
a  conscious  blush  of  shame  and  self-reproach  mingle 
with  the  secret  sigh,  extorted  from  him  by  the  sense 
of  this  defect.  His  situation,  however,  as  second 
son  of  a  family,  which,  though  old  and  honourable, 
possessed  but  a  small  fortune,  and  no  interest,  abso- 
lutely required  that  he  should  adopt  a  })rofession. 
The  law  was  his  choice ;  and,  such  is  the  poAver  of 
habit  and  necessity,  that  after  foiu'  years  spent  in  the 
study  of  that  science,  though  at  first  it  had  impaired 
his  health,  and  even  soured  his  temper,  he  Avas  more 
sanguine  in  his  expectation  of  success,  and  enjoyed  a 
move  constant  flow  of  spirits,  than  I  had  ever  known 
him  to  do  at  any  former  period.  The  law,  unfor- 
tunately, seldom  bestows  its  honours  or  emoluments 
upon  the  young ;  and  my  friend,  too  reserved,  or  too 
indifferent,  to  court  a  set  of  men  on  whose  good  will 
the  attainment  of  practice,  in  some  degree,  depends, 
found  himself,  at  the  end  of  two  years'  close  attend- 
ance at  the  bar,  though  high  in  the  esteem  of  all 
that  linew  him  well,  as  poor,  and  as  distant  from  pre- 
ferment, as  when  he  first  engaged  in  it.  All  my 
assurances  that  better  days  would  soon  shine  upon 
him,  and  that  his  present  situation  had,  at  first,  been 
the  lot  of  many  now  raised  to  fame  and  distinction, 
were  insufiicient  to  support  him.  A  deep  gloom  set- 
tied  on  his  spirits,  and  he  had  already  resolved  to 
relincpiish  this  lino  of  life,  though  he  knew  not  what 
other  to  enter  upon,  when  the  death  of  a  distant 
relation  unexpectedly  put  him  in  possession  of  an 
estate,  which,  though  of  small  extent,  was  opidence 
to  one  that  wished  for  nothing  more  than  independ- 
ence, and  the  disposal  of  his  own  time. 

After  many  useless  remonstrances  upon  my  part, 
he  set  out  for  his  mansion  in  the  country,  with  his 
mother,  and  a  nephew  of  eight  years  old,  resolved,  as 
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he  said,  to  engage  immediately  in  some  work  to  be 
laid  before  the  public,  and  having  previously  given 
me  his  word  that  he  would  annually  dedicate  a  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  the  society  of  his  friends  in  town. 
In  the  course  of  eighteen  months,  however,  I  did  not 
see  him;  and  finding  that  his  letters,  which  had  at 
first  been  full  of  his  happiness,  his  occupations,  and 
the  progress  of  his  work,  were  daily  becoming  shorter, 
and  somewhat  mysterious  on  the  two  last  of  these 
points,  I  resolved  to  satisfy  myself  by  my  own  re- 
marks with  regard  to  his  situation. 

I  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  was  shown  into  the 
parlour ;  where  the  first  objects  that  caught  my  at- 
tention were  a  fishing-rod  and  two  fowling-pieces  in 
a  corner  of  the  room,  and  a  brace  of  pointers  upon 
the  hearth.  On  the  table  lay  a  German  flute,  some 
music,  a  pair  of  shuttlecocks,  and  a  volume  of  the 
Annual  Register.  Looking  from  the  window,  I  dis- 
covered my  friend  in  his  waistcoat,  with  a  spade  in 
his  hand,  most  diligently  cultivating  a  spot  of  ground 
in  the  kitchen-garden.  Our  mutual  joy,  and  con- 
gratulations at  meeting,  it  is  needless  to  trouble  you 
with.  In  point  of  figure  I  could  not  help  remarking 
that  Mordaunt,  though  most  negligently  apparelled, 
■was  altered  much  for  the  better,  being  now  plump, 
rosy,  and  robust,  instead  of  pale  and  slender  as  for- 
merly. Before  returning  to  the  house,  he  insisted 
that  I  should  survey  his  grounds,  which  in  his  own 
opinion,  he  said,  he  had  rendered  «  paradise,  by  mo- 
destly seconding  and  bringing  forth  the  intentions  of 
nature.  I  was  conducted  to  a  young  grove,  which 
he  had  planted  himself,  rested  in  a  hut  which  he  had 
built,  and  drank  from  a  rivulet  for  Avhich  he  had 
tracked  a  channel  with  his  own  hands.  During  the 
course  of  this  walk,  we  were  attended  by  a  flock  of 
tame  pigeons,  which  he  fed  with  grain  from  his 
pocket,  and  had  much  conversation  with  a  ragged 
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family  of  little  boys  and  girls,  all  of  M'liom  seemed  to 
be  his  intimate  acquaintance.  Near  a  village  in  our 
way  homewards,  M-e  met  a  set  of  countrymen  en- 
gaged at  cricket,  and  soon  after  a  marriage  company, 
dancing  the  bride's  dance  upon  the  green.  My  friend, 
with  a  degree  of  gaiety  and  alacrity  which  I  had 
never  before  seen  him  display,  not  only  engaged  him- 
self, but  compelled  me  likewise  to  engage,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  one,  and  the  merriment  of  the  other. 
In  a  field  before  his  door,  an  old  horse,  blind  of  one 
eye,  came  up  to  us  at  his  call,  and  eat  the  remainder 
of  the  grain  from  his  hand. 

Our  conversation  for  that  evening,  relating  chiefly 
to  the  situation  of  our  common  friends,  the  memory 
of  former  scenes  in  Avhich  we  had  both  been  engaged, 
and  other  such  subjects  as  friends  naturally  converse 
about  after  a  long  absence,  afforded  me  little  oppor- 
tunity of  satisfying  my  curiosity.  Next  morning  I 
arose  at  my  wonted  early  hour,  and,  stepping  into 
his  study,  found  it  unoccupied.  Upon  examining  a 
heap  of  books  and  papers  that  lay  confusedly  mingled 
on  the  table  and  the  floor,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
that  by  much  the  greater  part  of  them,  instead  of 
politics,  metaphysics,  and  morals  (the  sciences  con- 
nected with  his  scheme  of  writing),  treated  of  Belles 
Lettres,  pr  were  calculated  merely  for  amusement. 
The  Tale  of  a  Tub  lay  open  on  the  table,  and  seemed 
to  have  concluded  the  studies  of  the  day  before.  The 
Letters  of  Junius,  Brydone's  Travels,  the  World, 
Tristram  Shandy,  and  two  or  three  volumes  of  the 
British  Poets,  much  used,  and  very  dirty,  lay  scat- 
tered above  a  heap  of  quartos,  which,  after  blowing 
the  dust  from  them,  I  found  to  be  an  Essay  on  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  Helvetlus  de  T Esprit,  Hume's 
Essays,  the  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  Bayle,  and  a  com- 
mon-place book.  The  last  contained  a  great  deal  of 
paper,  and  an  excellent  arrangement,  under  the  heads 
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of  which,  excepting  those  of  anecdote  and  criticism, 
hardly  any  thing  was  collected.  The  papers  in  his 
own  hand-wi'iting  were,  a  parallel  between  Mr.  Gray's 
Elegy  and  Parnell's  Night-Piece  on  Death  ;  some  de- 
tached thoughts  on  propriety  of  conduct  and  beha- 
viour ;  a  Fairy  Tale  in  verse ;  and  several  letters  to 
the  author  of  the  Mirror,  all  of  them  blotted  and 
unfinished.  There  were  besides  a  journal  of  his  oc- 
cupations for  several  weeks,  from  ■which,  as  it  affords 
a  picture  of  his  situation,  I  transcribe  a  part. 

'  Thursday,  eleven  at  night,  went  to  bed :  Ordered 
my  servant  to  wake  me  at  six,  resolving  to  be  busy 
all  next  daj^. 

'  Friday  morning:  Waked  at  a  quarter  before  six, 
fell  asleep  again,  and  did  not  wake  till  eight. 

'  Till  nine,  read  the  first  act  of  Voltaire's  Mahomet, 
as  it  was  too  late  to  begin  serious  business. 

'  Ten  :  Having  swallowed  a  short  breakfast,  went 
out  for  a  moment  in  my  slippers — The  wind  having 
left  the  east,  am  engaged  by  the  beauty  of  tlie  day  to 
continue  my  Avalk — Find  a  situation  by  the  river, 
where  the  sound  of  my  flute  produced  a  very  singular 
and  beautiful  echo — make  a  stanza  and  a  half  by  way 
of  address  to  it — visit  the  shepherd  lying  ill  of  a  low 
fever — find  him  somewhat  better  (Mem.  to  send  him 
some  wine) — meet  the  parson,  and  cannot  avoid  asking 
him  to  dinner — returning  home,  find  my  reapers  at 
work — superintend  them  in  the  absence  of  John, 
whom  I  send  to  inform  the  house  of  the  parson's  visit 
— read,  in  the  meantime,  part  of  Thomson's  Seasons, 
which  I  had  with  me — From  one  to  six,  plagued  with 
the  parson's  news  and  stories — take  up  Mahomet  to 
put  me  in  good  humour — finish  it,  the  time  allotted 
for  serious  study  being  elapsed — at  eight,  applied  to 
for  advice  by  a  poor  countryman,  who  had  been  op- 
pressed— cannot  say  as  to  the  law :  give  him  some 
money — m  alk  out  at  sun-set,  to  consider  the  causes 
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of  the  pleasure  arising  from  it — at  nine  sup,  and  sit 
till  eleven,  hearing  my  nephew  read,  and  conversing 
with  my  mother,  who  was  remarkably  well  and  cheer- 
ful— go  to  bed. 

'  Saturday :  Some  company  arrived — to  be  filled 
up  to-morrow — ffor  that  undtlie  two  succeeding  dayfi, 
there  teas  no  farther  entry  in  the  journal) — '  Tuesday, 
waked  at  seven ;  but,  the  weather  being  rainy,  and 
threatening  to  confine  me  all  day,  lay  till  after  nine 
— Ten,  breakfasted  and  read  the  newspapers — very 
dull  and  drowsy — Eleven,  day  clears  up,  and  I  re- 
solve on  a  short  ride  to  clear  my  head.' 

A  ie'w  days'  residence  M'ith  him  showed  me  that 
his  life  was  in  reality,  as  it  is  here  represented,  a 
medley  of  feeble  exertions,  indolent  pleasure,  secret 
benevolence,  and  broken  resolutions.  Nor  did  he  pre- 
tend to  conceal  from  me  that  his  activity  was  not 
now  so  constant  as  it  had  been;  but  he  insisted  that 
he  still  could,  when  he  thought  ])roper,  a])ply  M'itli 
his  former  vigour,  and  flattered  himself,  that  these  fre- 
quent deviations  from  his  plan  of  employment,  which, 
in  reality,  were  the  fruit  of  indolence  and  Aveakness, 
arose  from  reason  and  conviction.  '  After  all,'  said 
he  to  me  one  day,  Avlien  I  Avas  endeavouring  to  un- 
deceive him,  '  after  all,  granting  what  you  allege,  if 
I  be  happy,  and  I  really  am  so,  what  more  could  acti- 
vity, fame,  or  preferment,  bestow  upon  me.^ — After 
a  stay  of  some  weeks,  I  departed,  convinced  that  his 
malady  was  past  a  cure,  and  lamenting,  that  so  much 
real  excellence  and  ability  should  be  thus,  in  a  great 
measure,  lost  to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  their  pos- 
sessor, by  the  attendance  of  a  single  fault. 

I  am,  sir,  yoiu-s,  &c. 


AA  3 
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No.  51.    TUESDAY,  JULY  20,  1779. 


TO    THE    AUTHOll   OF    THE   MIRROR. 
MR.  MIllROR, 

I  AM  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  easy,  though 
moderate  fortune.  My  motlier  died  a  fevr  weeks  after 
I  was  born ;  and  before  I  could  be  sensible  of  the 
loss,  a  sister  of  hers,  the  widow  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman, carried  me  to  London,  wliere  she  resided. 
As  my  aunt  had  no  children,  I  became  the  chief 
object  of  her  affections;  and  her  favourite  amuse- 
ment consisted  in  superintending  my  education.  As 
I  grew  up,  I  was  attended  by  the  best  masters ;  and 
every  new  accomplishment  I  acquired  gave  fresh 
pleasure  to  my  kind  benefactress.  But  her  own  con- 
versation tended  more  than  any  tiling  else  to  form 
and  to  improve  my  mind.  Well  acquainted  herself 
with  the  best  authors  in  the  English,  French,  and 
Italian  languages,  she  was  careful  to  put  into  my 
hands  such  books  as  were  best  calculated  to  cultivate 
my  iniderstanding,  and  to  regulate  my  taste. 

But,  though  fond  of  reading  and  retirement,  my 
aunt  thought  it  her  duty  to  mingle  in  society  as 
much  as  her  rank  and  condition  required.  Her  Jiouse 
was  fre(|uented  by  many  persons  of  both  sexes,  distin- 
guished for  elegance  of  manners  and  politeness  of 
conversation.  Her  tenderness  made  her  desirovis  to 
find  out  conipauions  for  me  of  my  own  age ;  and,  far 
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from  being  dissatisfied  with  our  youthful  sallies,  she 
seemed  never  better  ])leased  than  when  she  could  add 
to  our  amusement  and  happiness. 

In  this  manner  I  had  passed  my  time,  and  had 
entered  my  seventeenth  year,  when  my  aunt  Avas 
seized  with  an  indisposition,  which  alarmed  me  much, 
although  her  physicians  assured  me  it  was  by  no 
means  dangerous.  My  fears  increased,  on  observing 
that  she  herself  thought  it  serious.  Her  tender- 
ness seemed,  if  possible,  to  increase ;  and,  though 
she  was  desirous  to  conceal  her  apprehensions,  I  have 
sometimes,  M'hen  she  imagined  I  did  not  observe  it, 
found  her  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  a  mixture  of  soli- 
citude and  compassion,  that  never  failed  to  overpower 
me. 

One  day  she  called  me  into  her  closet,  and,  after 
embracing  me  tenderly,  '  My  dear  Harriet,'  said  she, 
'  it  is  vain  to  dissemble  longer.  I  feel  my  strength 
decay  so  fast,  that  I  know  we  soon  must  part.  As 
to  myself,  the  approach  of  death  gives  me  little  un- 
easiness ;  and  I  thank  Almighty  God  that  I  can  look 
forward  to  that  awful  change  without  dread,  and 
without  anxiety.  But  when  I  think,  my  child,  of 
the  condition  in  which  I  shall  leave  you,  my  heart 
swells  with  anguish  ! — You  know  my  situation  ;  pos- 
sessed of  no  fortune,  the  little  I  have  saved  from  my 
Jointure  will  be  altogether  inadequate  to  support  you 
in  that  society  in  which  you  have  hitherto  lived. 
When  I  look  back  on  my  conduct  towards  you,  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  has  been  altogether  prudent.  I 
thought  it  impossible  to  bestow  too  much  on  your 
education,  or  to  render  you  too  accomplished.  I 
fondly  hoped  to  live  to  see  you  happily  established 
in  life,  united  to  a  man  who  could  discern  your  merit, 
who  could  put  a  just  value  on  all  your  acquirements. 
These  hopes  are  at  an  end;  all,  however,  that  can 
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now  be  done  I  liavc  done. — Here  are  t\ro  papers ;  by 
the  one  you  will  succeed  to  tlie  little  I  shall  leave ; 
the  other  is  a  letter  to  your  father,  in  which  I  have 
recommended  you  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to  his 
protection,  and  entreated  him  to  come  to  town  as 
soon  as  he  hears  of  my  death,  and  conduct  you  to 
Scotland.  He  is  a  man  of  virtue ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  live  happily  in  his  family.  One  only  fear  I  have, 
and  that  proceeds  from  the  extreme  sensibility  of 
yovu"  mind,  and  gentleness  of  your  disposition  ;  little 
formed  by  nature  to  struggle  with  the  hardships  and 
the  difficulties  of  life,  perhaps  the  engaging  softness 
of  your  temper  has  rather  been  increased  by  the  edu- 
cation you  have  received.  I  trust,  however,  that  your 
good  sense  will  ])revent  you  from  being  hurt  by  any 
little  cross  untoward  accidents  you  may  meet  with, 
and  that  it  will  enable  you  to  make  the  most  of  that 
situation  in  which  it  may  be  the  will  of  Heaven  to 
place  you.' 

To  all  this  I  could  only  answer  with  my  tears ; 
and,  during  the  short  time  that  my  aunt  survived, 
she  engrossed  my  attention  so  entirely,  that  I  never 
once  bestowed  a  thought  on  myself.  As  soon  after 
her  death  as  I  coidd  command  myself  sufficiently,  I 
wrote  to  my  father ;  and  agreeably  to  my  aunt's  in- 
struction, enclosed  her  letter  for  him  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  came  to  town  in  a  few  weeks.  Meeting 
with  a  father  to  whose  person  I  was  a  perfect  stranger, 
and  on  whom  I  was  ever  after  entirely  to  depend, 
was  to  me  a  most  interesting  event.  My  aunt  had 
taught  me  to  entertain  for  him  the  highest  reverence 
and  respect;  but  though  I  had  been  in  use  to  write, 
from  time  to  time,  both  to  him  and  to  a  lady  he  had 
married  not  long  after  my  mother's  death,  I  had 
never  been  able  to  draw  either  the  one  or  the  other 
into  any  thing  like  a  regular  correspondence ;  so  that 
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I  was  equally  a  stranger  to  their  sentiments  and  dis- 
positions, as  to  tlieir  ])ersons. 

On  my  father's  arrival,  I  could  not  help  feeling, 
that  he  did  not  return  rcy  fond  caresses  with  that 
warmth  with  which  I  had  made  my  account;  and 
afterwards,  it  was  impossible  not  to  remark,  that  he 
was  altogether  deficient  in  those  common  attentions 
which,  in  polite  society,  every  woman  is  accustomed 
to  receive,  even  from  those  with  whom  she  is  most 
nearly  connected.  My  aunt  had  made  it  a  rule  to 
consider  her  domestics  as  humble  friends,  and  to  treat 
them  as  such  ;  but  my  father  addressed  them  with 
a  roughness  of  voice  and  of  manner  that  disgusted 
them,  and  was  extremely  unpleasant  to  me.  I  Mas 
still  more  hurt  with  his  minute  and  anxious  inquiries 
about  the  fortune  my  aunt  had  died  possessed  of; 
and,  Avhen  he  found  how  inconsiderable  it  was,  he 
swore  a  great  oath,  that,  if  he  had  thought  she  was 
to  breed  nie  a  tine  lady,  and  leave  me  a  beggar,  I 
never  should  have  entered  her  house.  '  But  don't 
cry,  Harriet,'  added  he,  '  it  was  not  3'our  fault ;  be 
a  good  girl,  and  you  shall  never  want  while  I  have.' 

On  our  journey  to  Scotland,  I  sometimes  attempted 
to  amuse  my  father  by  engaging  him  in  conversation ; 
but  I  never  Avas  Ivicky  enough  to  hit  on  any  subject 
on  which  he  wished  to  talk.  After  a  journey,  which 
many  circumstances  concurred  to  render  rather  un- 
pleasant, Ave  arrived  at  my  father's  house.  I  had 
been  told  that  it  Avas  situated  in  a  remote  part  of 
Scotland,  and  thence  I  concluded  the  scene  around  it 
to  be  of  that  Avild  romantic  kind,  of  all  others  the 
best  suited  to  my  inclination.  But,  instead  of  the 
rocks,  the  Avoods,  the  Avater-falls,  I  had  fancied  to 
myself,  I  found  an  open,  bleak,  barren  moor,  covered 
with  heath,  except  a  few  patches  round  the  house, 
which  my  father,  by  his  skill  in  agriculture,  had 
brought  to  bear  grass  and  corn. 
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My  mother-in-law,  a  good-looking  woman,  about 
forty,  with  a  countenance  that  bespoke  frankness  and 
good-humour,  rather  than  sensibility  or  delicacy,  re- 
ceived me  with  much  kindness ;  and,  after  giving  me 

a  hearty  welcome  to ,  presented  me  to  her  two 

daughters,  girls  about  fourteen  or  fifteen,  with  ruddy 
complexions,  and  every  appearance  of  health  and 
contentment.  We  found  with  them  a  Mr.  Plough- 
share, a  young  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  who, 
I  afterwards  learned,  farmed  his  own  estate,  and  was 
considered  by  my  father  as  the  most  respectable  man 
in  the  county.  They  immediately  got  into  a  dis- 
sertation on  farming,  and  the  different  modes  of  agri- 
culture practised  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country, 
which  continued  almost  without  interruption  till  some 
time  after  dinner,  when  my  father  fell  fast  asleep. 
But  this  made  no  material  alteration  in  the  discourse; 
for  Mr.  Ploughshare  and  the  ladies  then  entered  into 
a  discussion  of  tlie  most  approved  methods  of  feeding 
poultry  and  fattening  pigs,  which  lasted  till  tlie 
evening  was  pretty  far  advanced.  It  is  now  some 
months  since  I  arrived  at  my  father's;  during  all 
which  time  I  have  scarcely  ever  heard  any  other  con- 
versation. You  may  easily  conceive,  sir,  the  figure  I 
make  on  such  occasions.  Though  the  good-nature  of 
my  mother-in-law  prevents  her  from  sajing  so,  I  can 
plainly  perceive  that  she,  as  well  as  my  sisters,  con- 
sider me  as  one  who  has  been  extremely  ill  educated, 
and  as  ignorant  of  every  thing  that  a  young  woman 
ought  to  know. 

When  I  came  to  the  country,  I  proposed  to  pass 
great  j)art  of  my  time  in  my  favourite  amusement  of 
reading ;  but,  on  inquiry,  I  found  that  my  father's 
library  consisted  of  a  large  family  Bible,  Dickson's 
Agricidturc,  and  a  treatise  on  Farriery;  and  that  the 
only  books  my  motlier  was  possessed  of  were  the 
Domestic  Medicine,  and  the  Complete  Housewife. 
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In  short,  sir,  in  tlie  midst  of  a  family  happy  in 
thenisches,  and  desirous  to  make  me  so,  I  find  my- 
self wretched.  My  mind  preys  upon  itself.  When  I 
look  forward,  I  can  discover  no  prospect  of  any  pe- 
riod to  my  sorrows.  At  times  I  am  tlisjiosed  to  envy 
the  happiness  of  my  sisters,  and  to  Avish  tliat  I  had 
never  acquired  those  accomplishments  from  Mhich  I 
formerly  received  so  much  pleasure.  Is  it  vanity  that 
checks  this  wish,  and  leads  me,  at  other  times,  to 
think,  that  even  happiness  may  be  purchased  at  too 
dear  a  rate .'' 

Some  time  ago  I  accidentally  met  with  your  pa})er, 
and  at  length  resolved  to  describe  my  situation  to 
you,  partly  to  fill  up  one  of  my  tedious  hours,  and 
partly  in  hopes  of  being  favoured  with  your  senti- 
ments on  a  species  of  distress,  which  is  perhaps  more 
])oignant  than  many  other  kinds  of  affliction  that 
figure  more  in  the  eyes  of  mankind. 

I  am,  sir, 

H.  B. 
E. 
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No.  52.     SATURDAY,  JULY  24,   1779. 

TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  MIRROR. 

Dulcc  ct  dcconim  est  pro  patrla  mori. 

HOK. 
SIR, 

It  has  alvrays  been  a  favourite  opinion  with  me, 
'  that  whoever  could  make  two  ears  of  corn,  or  two 
blades  of  grass,  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where 
only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of  man- 
kind, and  do  more  essential  service  to  his  country, 
than  the  whole  race  of  politicians  put  together.' 
Possessed  with  this  idea,  I  have  long  bent  my  thoughts 
and  study  towards  those  inquiries  which  conduce  to 
the  melioration  of  the  earth's  production,  and  to  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  my  native  country.  I  shall  not 
at  present  tire  you  with  an  account  of  the  various 
projects  I  have  devised,  the  sundry  experiments  I 
have  made,  and  the  many  miscarriages  I  have  met 
with.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  have  now  in  my  brain 
a  scheme,  the  success  of  which,  I  am  confident,  can 
scarcely  fail.  The  frequent  disappointments,  how- 
ever, I  have  formerly  experienced,  induce  me  to  con- 
sult you  about  my  plan,  before  I  take  any  ferther 
steps  towards  carrying  it  into  execution.  You  are 
an  author,  sir,  and  must  consequently  be  a  r.ian  of 
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learning:  you  informed  us  you  had  travelled,  and 
you  must  of  course  be  a  much  wiser  man  than  I,  who 
never  was  an  liundi-ed  miles  from  the  place  where  I 
now  write :  for  these  reasons,  I  am  induced  to  lay 
my  present  scheme  before  you,  and  to  intreat  your 
opinion  of  it. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Tales  of  Guillaume 
Vade,  piiblished  by  the  celebrated  Voltaire,  is  the 
following  passage,  given  as  part  of  the  speech  of 
Vade  to  his  cousin  Catherine  Vade,  when  she  asked 
him  where  he  would  be  buried?  After  censuring 
the  practice  of  burying  in  towns  and  churches,  and 
commending  the  better  custom  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  who  were  interred  in  the  country,  '  What 
pleasure,'  says  he,  '  would  it  afford  to  a  good  citizen 
to  be  sent  to  fatten,  for  example,  the  barren  plain  of 
Sablons,  and  to  contribute  to  raise  plentiful  harvests 
there  ? — By  this  prudent  establishment,  one  genera- 
tion woidd  be  useful  to  another,  towns  would  be 
more  wholesome,  and  the  coiuitry  more  fruitful.  In 
truth,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  we  want  police  in 
that  matter,  on  account  both  of  the  living  and  the 
dead.' 

To  me,  sir,  who  now  and  then  join  the  amusement 
of  reading  to  the  employment  of  agriculture,  the 
above  passage  has  always  appeared  particularly  de- 
serving of  attention ;  and  I  have,  at  last,  formed  a 
sort  of  computation  of  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  the  country  from  the  general  adoption  of 
such  a  plan  as  that  suggested  by  Monsieur  Vade. 
If  the  managers  of  the  public  burying-grounds  were, 
at  certain  intervals,  and  for  certain  valuable  con- 
siderations, to  lend  their  assistance  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  fields  and  meadows,  how  many  beneficial  con- 
sequences would  result  to  the  public !  Kow  many 
of  the  honest  folks,  who  now  lie  uselessly  mouldering 
in  our  church-yards,  and  did  never  the  smallest  goo(l 
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while  alive,  Avould  thus  be  rendered,  after  death,  of 
the  most  essential  service  to  the  community !  How 
many  who  seemed  brought  into  the  world  merely 
*■  Fruges  consumer e  nati,'  '  to  consume  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,'  might  thus  by  a  proper  and  just  retribu- 
tion be  employed  to  -^roAwce  fruges  similar  to  those 
which  they  consumed  while  in  life  !  What  a  pleasant 
and  equitable  kind  of  retaliation  would  it  be  for  a 
borough  or  corporation  to  obtain,  from  the  bodies  of 
a  parcel  of  fat  magistrates,  swelled  up  with  city-feasts 
and  rich  wines,  a  sum  of  money  that  might,  in  some 
degree,  compensate  for  the  expense  which  the  ca- 
pacious bellies  of  their  owners  one  day  cost  the  town 
revenue ! 

The  general  effects  of  this  plan,  and  the  particular 
attention  it  would  necessarily  produce  in  the  economy 
of  sepulture,  would  remove  the  complaints  I  have 
often  heard  made  in  various  cities,  of  the  want  of  space 
and  size  in  their  burying-grounds.  Those  young  men 
who  die  of  old  age  at  thirty,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  magistrates  and  council  of  some  towns  who  are  in 
such  a  state  of  corruption,  during  their  lives,  might 
very  soon  be  made  useful  after  their  death.  It  has 
been  often  said  that  a  living  man  is  more  useful  than 
a  dead  one ;  but  I  deny  it ;  for  it  will  be  found,  if 
ever  my  ])roposal  takes  place,  that  one  dead  man,  at 
least  of  the  species  above  mentioned,  will  be  of  more 
use  than  fifty  living  ones. 

I  am  well  aware  that  most  of  the  fair  sex,  and 
some  such  odd  mortals  as  your  Mr.  Wentworth,  or 
Mr.  Fleetwood,  may  possibly  be  shocked  at  this  plan, 
and  may  cry  out,  that  it  would  be  a  great  indelicacy 
done  to  the  remains  of  our  friends.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, imagine  this  ought  to  have  much  weight,  when 
the  good  of  one's  country  is  concerned.  These  very 
people,  Mr.  Mirroii,  would  not,  I  dare  say,  for  the 
world,  cut  the  throat  of  ^  sheep,  or  pull  the  neck  of 
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a  hen  off  joint ;  yet  when  they  are  at  table^  tliey  make 
no  scruple  to  eat  a  bit  of  mutton,  or  the  wing  of  a 
pullet,  without  allowing  a  thought  of  the  butcher  or 
the  cook  to  have  a  ])lace  vt  the  entertainment.  In 
like  manner,  when  these  delicate  kind  of  people  liap- 
pen  to  see  a  very  beautiful  field  of  wheat,  which  is  a 
sight  every  Avay  as  pleasant  as  a  leg  of  good  mutton, 
or  a  fine  fijwl,  let  them  never  distress  themselves  by 
investigating  whether  the  field  owes  its  peculiar  ex- 
cellence to  the  church-yard  or  the  stable.  As  the 
ladies,  however,  are  of  very  great  importance  in  this 
country,  I  think  it  is  proper  that  their  good-M'ill  be 
gained  over,  if  possible.  I  would,  therefore,  humbly 
propose,  in  compliment  to  the  delicacy  of  their  sensa- 
tions, that  their  purer  ashes  never  be  employed  in 
the  culture  of  oats,  to  fill  the  bellies  of  vulgar  plough- 
men and  coach-horses.  No !  very  fiir  be  it  from  me 
to  entertain  any  such  coarse  idea.  Let  them  be  set 
apart  and  solely  appropriated  to  the  use  of  parterres 
and  fiovver-gardens.  A  philosopher  in  ancient  times, 
I  forget  Avho,  has  defined  a  lady  to  be  '  an  animal 
that  delights  in  finery:'  and  other  philosophers  have 
imagined,  that  the  soul,  after  death,  takes  pleasure 
in  the  same  pursuits  it  was  fond  of  while  united  to 
the  body.  What  a  heavenly  gratification,  then,  will 
it  prove  to  the  soul  of  a  toast,  while  '  she  rides  in  her 
cloud,  on  the  wings  of  the  roaring  wind,'  to  look  down 
and  view  her  remains  upon  earth,  of  as  beautiful  a 
complexion,  and  as  gaily  and  as  gaudily  decorated,  as 
ever  herself  was  while  alive  ! 

One  of  your  predecessors,  Isaac  Bickerstafl^,  I 
think,  tells  us,  that  in  a  bed  of  fine  tulips  he  found 
the  most  remarkable  flowers  named  after  celebrated 
heroes  and  kings.  He  speaks  of  the  beauty  and  vivid 
colouring  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  the  Duke  of  Ven- 
dome,  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  many  others. 
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How  nuicli  more  natviral,  as  well  as  more  proper, 
would  it  be,  to  liave  our  flowers  christened  after  those 
beautiful  females,  to  whom,  in  all  probability,  they 
really  owed  their  pectiUar  beaut i/!  We  might  have 
Lady  Flora,  Lady  Violet,  Miss  Lily,  Miss  Rose,  and 
all  the  beauties  of  our  remembrance,  renovated  to  our 
admiring  ejes. 

I  am  much  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  improve- 
ment I  am  here  suggesting  Mas  known  to,  and  prac- 
tised by  the  ancients,  particularly  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans;  for  we  read  in  their  poets  of  Narcissus, 
Cyax,  Smilax,  and  Crocus,  Hyacinthus,  Adonis,  and 
Mi  lithe,  being  after  their  deaths  metamorphosed  into 
flowers  5  and  of  the  sisters  of  Phaeton,  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe,  Baucis  and  Philemon,  Daphne,  Cypa- 
rissus,  and  Myrrha,  and  many  more,  being  converted 
into  trees.  Now  these  stories,  Mr.  Mirror,  when 
stripped  of  their  poetical  ornaments,  can,  in  my  opi- 
nion, bear  no  other  interpretation  than  that  the  ashes 
of  those  people  were  applied  to  such  useful  purposes 
as  I  am  now  pr.)posing. 

You  will  here  observe,  Mr.  Mirror,  that  besides 
the  great  utility  of  the  scheme,  there  will  be  much 
room  for  the  imagination  to  delight  itself,  in  tracing 
out  analogies,  and  refining  upon  the  general  hint  I 
have  thrown  out.  Your  Bath  toyman  would  have 
many  very  ingenious  conceits  upon  the  occasion,  and 
would  exercise  his  genius  in  devising  fanciful  apj)li- 
cations  of  the  difl'erent  manures  he  would  make  it 
his  business  to  procure.  He  M'ould  have  a  plot  of  rue 
and  wormwood  raised  by  old  maidens;  he  Mould  ap- 
ply the  ashes  of  martyrs  in  love  to  his  pine-trees;  the 
dust  of  aldermen  and  rich  citizens  might  be  used  in  the 
culture  of  phons  and  gooschcrr'ies;  a  sot  of  fine  gen- 
tlemen would  be  laid  aside  for  the  culture  of  coch- 
combs,  none-so-prcttys,  and  narcissuses;  the  clergy 
and  church  oflicers  Mould  be  manure  for  the  /lo/ly  and 
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elder;  and  the  post/mmous prodnctiotis  of  \ioets  would 
furnish  bai/s  and  hiurcis  for  their  successors.  But 
I  tire  you,  Mr.  Mirror,  with  these  trifling  fancies: 
tlie  utility  of  iny  plan  is  \\  hat  I  value  myself  upon, 
and  desire  your  opinion  of. 

I  am,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

PoSTHUMUS  AgRICOLA. 

Q. 


No.  53.     TUESDAY,  JULY  26,  1779. 


TO   THE   AUTHOR   OF    THE   MIRROK. 
SIR, 

I  AM  one  of  the  young  women  mentioned  in  two 
letters  which  you  published  in  your  12th  and  25tli 
numbers,  though  I  did  not  know  till  very  lately  that 
our  family  had  been  put  into  print  in  the  Mirror. 
Since  it  is  so,  I  think  I  too  may  venture  to  write  you 
a  letter,  which,  if  it  be  not  quite  so  well  written  as 
my  father's  (though  I  am  no  great  admirer  of  his 
style  neither),  will  at  least  be  as  true. 

Soon  after  my  Lady 's  visit  at  our  house,  of 

which  the  last  of  my  father's  letters  informed  you, 
a  sister  of  his,  who  is  married  to  a  man  of  business 
here  in  Edinburgh,  came  with  her  husband  to  see  us 
in  the  country;  and,  though  my  sister  Mary  and  I 
soon  discovered  many  vulgar  things  about  them,  yet, 
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as  they  were  both  very  good-humoured  sort  of  ])eo})le, 
and  took  great  ])ains  to  make  themselves  agreeable, 
Ave  could  not  help  looking  with  regret  to  the  time  of 
their  departure.  When  that  drew  near^,  they  sur- 
prised us,  by  an  invitation  to  me,  to  come  and  spend 
some  months  with  my  cousins  in  town,  saying,  that 
my  mother  could  not  miss  my  company  at  home, 
while  she  had  so  good  a  companion  and  assistant  in 
the  family  as  her  daughter  Mary. 

To  me  there  were  not  so  many  allurements  in  this 
journey  as  might  have  been  imagined.  I  had  lately 
been  taught  to  look  on  London  as  the  only  capital 
worth  visiting;  besides  that,  I  did  not  expect  the 
highest  satisfaction  from  the  society  I  should  meet 
with  at  my  aunt's,  which,  I  confess,  I  was  apt  to 
suppose  none  of  the  most  genteel.  I  contrived  to 
keep  the  matter  in  suspense  (for  it  was  left  entirely  to 
my  own  determination),  till  I  should  Mrite  for  the 

opinion  of  my  friend  Lady on  the  subject; 

for,  ever  since  our  first  acquaintance,  Ave  had  kept  up 
a  constant  and  regular  correspondence.  In  our  let- 
ters, Avhich  Avere  ahvays  Avritten  in  a  style  of  the 
AA'armest  affection,  Ave  Avere  in  the  Avay  of  talking 
with  the  greatest  freedom  of  CA-ery  body  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. It  Avas  delightful,  as  her  ladyship  ex- 
pressed it,  '  to  unfold  one's  feelings  in  the  bosom  of 
friendship;'  and  she  accordingly  Avas  Avont  to  send 
me  the  most  natural  and  lively  pictures  of  the  com- 
pany Avho  resorted  to ;  and  I,  in  return,  trans- 
mitted her  many  anecdotes  of  those  which  chance,  or 
a  greater  intimacy,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing. To  prcA'ent  discoATry,  Av^e  corresponded  under 
the  signatures  of  Hortcnsia  and  Leonora ;  and  some 
Aery  particular  intelligence  her  ladyship  taught  me 
not  to  commit  to  ink,  but  to  set  doAvn  in  lemon  juke. 
— I  wander  from  my  story,  Mr.  Mirror;  'but  I 
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cannot  help  fondly  recalling'  (as  Emilia  in  the  novel 
says)  '  those  halcyon  days  of  friendship  and  felicity.' 

When  her  ladyship's  answer  arrived,  I  found  lier 
clearly  of  opinion  that  I  owjht  to  accept  of  my  aunt's 
invitation.  She  was  very  jocular  on  the  manners 
which  she  supposed  I  should  find  in  that  lady's  fa- 
mily; but  she  said  I  might  take  the  opportunity  of 
making  some  acquirements,  which,  though  London 
alone  could  perfect,  Edinburgh  might,  in  some  de- 
gree, communicate.  She  concluded  her  letter  with 
requesting  the  continuation  of  my  correspondence, 
and  a  narrative  of  every  thing  that  was  passing  in 
town,  especially  with  regard  to  some  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  her  acquaintance,  whom  she  pointed  out  to 
my  particular  observation. 

To  Edinburgh,  therefore,  I  accompanied  my  aunt, 
and  found  a  family  very  much  disposed  to  make  me 
happy.  In  this  they  might,  perhaps,  have  succeeded 
more  completely,  had  I  not  acquired,  from  the  in- 
structions of  Lady ,  and  the  company   I 

saw  at  her  house,  certain  notions  of  polite  life  M'itli 

which    I  did  not  find   any  thing  at  Mr. 's 

correspond.  It  was  often,  indeed,  their  good  humour 
which  offended  me  as  coarse,  and  their  happiness 
that  struck  me  as  vulgar.  'There  was  not  such  a 
thing  as  hip  or  loio  spirits  among  them,  a  sort  of 

finery  which,  at ,  I   found  a  person  of  fashion 

could  not  possibly  be  without. 

They  were  at  great  pains  to  show  me  any  sigJits 
that  were  to  be  seen,  M'ith  some  of  vthich  I  was 
really  little  pleased,  and  with  others  I  thought  it 
would  look  like  ignorance  to  seem  pleased.  They 
took  me  to  the  play-house,  Avhere  there  was  little  com- 
pany, and  very  little  attention.  I  was  carried  to  the 
concert,  where  the  case  was  exactly  the  same.  I 
found  great  fault  with  both;  for  though  I  had  not 
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miicli  slvill^  I  liad  got  tvords  enough  for  finding  fault 

from   my  friend   Lady :  upon    which   they 

made  an  apology  for  our  entertainmontj  by  telling 
me^  that  the  pia!/-/wuse  was,  at  that  time,  managed 
by  a  fiddler,  and  the  concert  was  allowed  to  manage 
itself. 

Our  parties  at  home  were  agreeable  enough.  I 
found  Mr.  's  and  my  aunt's  visitors  very  dif- 
ferent from  Avhat  I  had  been  made  to  expect,  and 

not  at  all  the  cocknei/s  my  Lady ,  and  some  of 

her  humorous  guests,  used  to  describe.  They  were 
not,  indeed,  so  polite  as  the  fashionable  company  I 
had  met  at  her  ladyship's;  but  they  were  much  more 
civil.  Among  the  rest  was  my  vmcle-in-law's  partner, 
a  good-looking  young  man,  who,  from  the  first,  was  so 
particularly  attentive  to  me,  that  my  cousins  jokingly 
called  him  my  lover;  and  even  my  aunt  sometimes 
told  me  shebelieved  he  had  a  serious  attachment  to  me; 
but  I  took  care  not  to  give  him  any  encoxu-agement, 

as  I  had  always  heard  my  friend  Lady  — talk 

of  the  wife  of  a  bourgeois  as  the  most  contemptible 
creature  in  the  world. 

The  season  at  last  arrived,  in  which,  I  was  told, 
the  town  would  appear  in  its  gaiety,  a  great  deal 
of  good  company  being  expected  at  the  races.  For 
the  races  I  looked  with  anxiety,  for  another  reason  : 

my  dear  Lady was  to  be  here  at  that  period. 

Of  this  I  was  informed  by  a  letter  from  my  sister. 
From  her  ladyship  I  had  not  heard  for  a  considerable 
time,  as  she  had  b^en  engaged  in  a  round  of  visits  to 
her  acquaintance  in  the  country. 

The  very  morning  after  her  arrival  (for  I  was  on 
the  watch  to  get  intelligence  of  her),  I  called  at  her 
lodgings.  When  the  servant  appeared,  he  seemed 
doubtful  about  letting  me  in;  at  last,  he  ushered  me 
into  a  little  darkish  parlour,  where,   after  waiting 
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about  half  an  hour,  he  brou?:ht  we  word,  that  his 
lady  could  not  try  on  the  gown  I  had  brought  then, 
but  desired  me  to  fetch  it  next  day  at  eleven.  I 
now  perceived  there  had  Leen  a  mistake  as  to  my 
person;  and  telling  the  fellow,  somewhat  angrily, 
that  I  was  no  mantua-maker,  desired  him  to  carry  to 
his  lady  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  I  wrote  with  a 
pencil  the  well-known  name  of  Leonora.  On  his 
going  up  stairs,  I  heard  a  loud  peal  of  laughter  above, 
and  soon  after  he   returned  with    a   message,    that 

Lady was  sorry  she  was  particularly  engaged 

at  present,  and  could  not  possibly  see  me.  Think, 
sir,  with  what  astonishment  I  heard  this  message 
from  Hortensia.  I  left  the  house,  I  know  not  whether 
most  ashamed  or  angry ;  but  afterwards  I  began  to 
persuade  myself,  that  there  might  be  some  particular 

reasons  for  Lady 's  not  seeing  me  at  that  time, 

which  she  might  explain  at  meeting ;  and  I  imputed 
the  terms  of  the  message  to  the  rudeness  or  simplicity 
of  the  footman.  All  that  day,  and  the  next,  I  waited 
impatiently  for  some  note  of  explanation  or  inquiry 
from  her  ladyship,  and  was  a  good  deal  disappointed 
when  I  found  the  second  evening  arrive,  without 
having  received  any  such  token  of  her  remembrance. 
I  went,  rather  in  loto  spirits,  to  the  play.     I  had  not 

been  long  in  the  house,  when  I  saw  Lady 

€nter  the  next  box.  My  heart  fluttered  at  the  sight; 
and  I  watched  her  eyes,  that  I  might  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  presenting  myself  to  her  notice.  I  saw 
them,  soon  after,  turned  towards  me,  and  immediately 
curtsied  with  a  significant  smile  to  my  noble  friend, 
who  being  short-sighted,  it  would  seem,  v,  Inch,  how- 
ever, I  had  never  remarked  before,  stared  at  me  for 
some  moments,  without  taking  notice  of  my  salute, 
and  at  last  was  just  putting  up  a  glass  to  her  cje, 
to  point  it  at  me,  M'heu  a  lady  pulled  her  by  the 
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sleeve,  and  made  her  take  notice  of  somebody  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  house.  She  never  afterwards 
happened  to  look  to  that  quarter  where  I  was  seated. 

Still,  however,  I  was  not  quite  discouraged,  and, 
on  an  accidental  change  of  places  in  our  box,  (-ontrived 
to  place  myself  at  the  end  of  the  bench  next  her  lady- 
ship's, so  that  there  was  only  a  piece  of  thin  board 
between  us.  At  the  end  of  the  act,  I  ventured  to  ask 
her  how  she  did,  and  to  express  my  happiness  at  seeing 
I'.er  in  town,  adding,  that  I  had  called  the  day  before, 
but  had  found  her  particularly  engaged.  '  Why,  yes,' 
said  she,  '  Miss  Homespun,  I  am  always  extremely 
hurried  in  toMn,  and  have  time  only  to  receive  a  very 
few  visits;  but  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  come  some 
morning  and  breakfast  with  me — but  not  to-morrow, 
for  there  is  a  morning  concert ;  nor  next  day,  for  I 
have  a  musical  party  at  home.  In  short,  you  may 
come  some  morning  next  week,  when  the  hurry  M'ill 
be  o\'er,  and,  if  I  am  not  gone  out  of  town,  I  will  be 
happy  to  see  you.'  I  don't  know  what  answer  I  should 
Iiave  made;  but  she  did  not  give  me  an  opportunity; 
tor,  a  gentleman,  in  a  green  uniform,  coming  into  the 
box,  she  immediately  made  room  for  him  to  sit  between 
us.  He,  after  a  broad  stare  full  in  my  face,  turned 
liis  back  my  way,  and  sat  iu  that  posture  all  the  rest 
of  the  evening. 

I  am  not  so  silly,  Mr.  Mirror,  but  I  can  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  all  this.  My  lady,  it  seems,  is 
contented  to  have  some  humble  friends  in  the  country, 
whom  she  does  not  think  worthy  of  her  notice  iu 
town:  but  I  am  determined  to  show  her,  that  I  have 
a  prouder  spirit  than  she  imagines,  and  sliall  not  go 
near  her,  either  in  town  or  country.  What  is  more, 
my  father  shan't  vote  for  her  friend  at  next  election, 
if  I  can  help  it. 

What  vexes  me  beyond  every  thing  else  is,  that  I 
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had  been  often  telling  my  aunt  and  her  daughters  of 

the  intimate  footing  I  Mas  on  with  Lady , 

and  what  a  violent  friendship  we  had  for  each  other ; 
and  so,  from  envy,  perhaps  thej^  used  to  nick-name 
me  the  Countess,  and  Lady  Leonora.  Now  that  they 
have  got  this  story  of  the  mantua-maker  and  the  play- 
house (for  I  was  so  angry  I  could  not  conceal  it),  I 
am  ashamed  to  hear  the  name  of  a  lady  of  quality 
mentioned,  even  if  it  be  only  in  a  book  from  the  circu- 
lating library.  Do  write  a  paper,  sir,  against  pride 
and  haughtiness,  and  people  forgetting  their  country 
friends  and  acquaintance,  and  you  will  very  much 
oblige. 

Yours,  &c. 

ELIZABErH  HOJIESPUN. 

p.  S.  My  uncle's  partner,  the  young  gentleman  I 
mentioned  above,  takes  my  part  when  my  cousins  joke 
upon  intimates  with  great  folks :  I  think  he  is  a  much 
genteeler  and  better  bred  man  than  I  took  him  for  at 
lirst. 
Z. 


No.  54.    SATURDAY,  JULY  31,  1779. 


Among  the  letters  of  my  correspondents,  I  have  been 
favoured  with  sev^eral  containing  observations  on  the 
conduct  and  success  of  my  paper.  Of  these,  some 
recommend  subjects  of  criticism  as  of  a  kind  that  has 
been  extremely  popular  in  similar  periodical  pub- 
lications, and  on  which,  according  to  them,  I  have 
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dwelt  too  little.  Others  complain,  that  the  critical 
papers  I  have  published  were  written  in  a  style  and 
manner  too  abstruse  and  technical  for  the  bulk  of 
my  readers,  and  desire  me  to  remember,  that  in  a 
performance  addressed  to  the  world,  only  the  language 
of  the  world  should  be  used. 

I  was  last  night  in  a  company  where  a  piece  of 
conversation-critic'mntook  place,  which  as  the  speakers 
were  well-bred  persons  of  both  sexes,  was  neces- 
sarily of  the  famiJiar  kind.  As  an  endeavour,  there- 
fore, to  please  both  the  above-mentioned  correspond- 
ents, I  shall  set  down,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect, 
the  discourse  of  the  company.  It  turned  on  the 
tragedy  of  Zara,  at  the  representation  of  which  all  of 
them  had  been  present  a  few  evenings  ago. 

'  It  is  remarkable,'  said  Mr. ,  '  what  an  sera 

of  improvement  iu  the  French  drama  may  be  marked 
from  the  writings  of  M.  de  Voltaire.  The  cold  and 
tedious  declamation  of  the  former  French  tragedians 
he  had  taste  enough  to  see  was  not  the  language  of 
passion,  and  genius  enough  to  execute  his  pieces  in  a 
different  manner.  He  retained  the  elotpience  of  Cor- 
ueille,  and  the  tenderness  of  Racine ;  but  he  never  suf- 
fered the  first  to  swell  into  bombast,  nor  the  other  to 
sink  into  languor.  He  accompanied  them  with  the 
force  and  energy  of  our  Shakspeare,  whom  he  had  the 
boldness  to  follow;' — "^And  the  meanness  to  decry,' 
said  the  lady  of  the  house. — '  He  has  been  unjust  to 

Shakspeare,  I  confess/  replied  Sir  H (who  had 

been  a  considerable  time  abroad,  and  has  brought  some- 
what more  than  the  language  and  dress  of  our  neigh- 
bours); 'yet  I  think  I  have  observed  our  partiality 
for  that  exalted  poet  carry  us  as  unreasonable  lengths 
on  the  otlier  side.  When  we  ascribe  to  Shaksj>eare 
innumerable  beauties.  Me  do  him  but  justice ;  but, 
when   we   will    not   allow   that  he   has  faults,   we 
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give  him  a  degree  of  praise  to  which  no  writer  is 
entitled^  and  which  he,  of  all  men,  expected  the  least. 
It  was  impossible  that,  writing  in  the  situation  he 
did,  he  shoidd  have  escaped  inaccuracies ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  they  always  arose  from  the  exuberance  of 
fancy,  not  the  sterility  of  dulness.'. 

'  There  is  mucli  truth  in  what  you  say,'  answered 

Mr. ;   '  but  Voltaire  Avas   imjust  M'hen,  not 

satisfied  with  pointing  out  blemishes  in  Shakspeare,  he 
censured  a  Avhole  nation  as  barbarous  for  admiring 
his  works.  He  must,  liimself,  have  felt  the  excel- 
lence of  a  poet,  whom,  in  this  very  tragedy  of  Zara, 
he  has  not  disdained  to  imitate,  and  to  imitate  very 
closely  too.  The  speech  of  Orasmane  (or  Osman,  as 
the  English  translation  calls  him),  beginning, 

'  J'aurols  d'uu  ail  serene,  d'uu  front  inaUcrahle,'' 

is  almost  a  literal  copy  of  the  complaint  of  Othello : 

•  Had  it  rain'd 


All  sorts  of  curses  on  me,'  &c. 

which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  our  translator  has 
omitted  it.' — '  I  do  not  pretend  to  justify  Voltaire,' 

returned  Sir  H ;  '  yet  it  must  be  remembered, 

in  alleviation,  that  the  French  have  formed  a  sort  of 
national  taste  in  their  theatre,  correct,  perhaps,  almost 
to  coldness.  In  Britain,  I  am  afraid  we  are  apt  to 
err  on  the  other  side ;  to  mistake  rhapsody  for  fire, 
and  to  applaud  a  forced  metaphor  for  a  bold  one.  I 
do  not  cite  Dryden,  Lee,  or  the  other  poets  of  their 
age;  for  that  might  be  thought  unfair;  but, even  in 
the  present  state  of  the  English  stage,  is  not  my  idea 
Avarranted  by  the  practice  of  poets,  and  the  applause 
of  the  audience  ?     A  poet  of  this  country,  who,  iu 

VOL.  I.  c  c 
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other  passaijcs,  has  often  touched  the  tender  feelings 
with  a  masterly  hand,  gives  to  the  hero  of  one  of  his 
latest  tragedies  the  following  speech: 

'  Had  I  a  voice  like  /Etna  when  it  roars. 
For  in  my  breast  is  pent  as  fierce  a  fire, 
I  'd  speak  in  flames.' 

That  a  man,  in  the  fervour  and  hurry  of  composition, 
should  set  down  such  an  idea,  is  nothing;  that  it 
should  be  pardoned  by  the  audience,  is  little;  but 
that  it  should  always  produce  a  clap,  is  strange 
indeed!' 

'  And  is  there  nothing  like  this  in  French  trage- 
dies?' said  the  lady  of  the  house;  '^  for  there  is,  I 
think,  abundance  of  it  in  some  of  our  late  imita- 
tions of  them.' — '  Nay,  in  the  translation  of  Zayre, 
madam,'  returned  the  baronet,  '  Hill  has  sometimes 
departed  from  the  original,  to  substitute  a  swelling 
and  elaborate  diction.  He  forgets  the  plain  soldierly 
character  of  the  sultan's  favovu'ite  Orasmin,  Mhen  he 
makes  him  say, 

.  Silent  and  dark. 


Th'  unbreatliing  world  is  hush'd,  as  if  it  heard 
And  listen'd  to  your  sorrows.' 

The  original  is  simple  description ; 

'  Tout  (loj-f,  tout  est  traiiqu'iUe,  ct  Vomhrc  dc  hi  unit.' 

And  when  the  slave,  in  the  4th  act,  brings  the  fatal 
letter  to  the  sultan,  and  mentions  the  circumstances 
of  its  interception,  the  translator  makes  Osman  stay 
to  \itter  a  sentiment,  v  liicli  is  always  a])plau(led  on 
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the  Englisli  Stage,  but  is  certainly,  however  noble  iu 
itself,  very  ill-placed  here : 

rVpproach  me  like  a  subject 


That  serves  the  priiict\  yet  not  forgets  the  tiuai.^ 

Osman  had  no  breath  for  words:  Voltaire  gives  him 
but  five  hurried  ones: 

'  Donne — qui  la  potialt? — donne.^ 

'  I  am  (juite  of  your  ojiinion,  Sir  H /  said 

Mr. ;  '  and'  I  may  add,  that  even   Voltaire 

seems  to  me  too  profuse  of  sentiments  in  Zara,  which, 
beautiful  as  they  are,  and  though  expressed  with  in- 
finite delicacy,  are  yet  somewhat  foreign  to  that  native 
language  which  feeling  dictates,  and  by  which  it  is 
moved.  I  weep  at  a  few  simple  words  expressive  of 
distress ;  I  pause  to  admire  a  sentiment,  and  my  pity 
is  forgotten.  The  single  line  uttered  by  Lusignaii, 
at  the  close  of  his  description  of  the  massacre  of  his 
wife  and  children, 

'  Hclas!  effctaisjierc,  ctje  ne pas  niourir,'' 

moves  me  more  than  a  thousand  sentiments,  hoAV  just 
or  eloquent  soever.' 

'  If  we  think  of  the  noblest  use  of  tragedy,'  said 

Mrs. ,  '  we  shall  perhaps,  sir,  not  be  quite  of 

vour  opinion.  I,  who  am  a  mother,  wish  my  chil- 
dren to  learn  some  other  virtues,  beside  compassion, 
at  a  play;  it  is  certainly  of  greater  conseijuence  to 

improve  the  mind  than  to  melt  it.' '  I  am  sure, 

mamma,'  said  a  young  lady,  her  daughter,  '  the  senti- 
ments of  tragedy  affect  "me  as  much  as  the  most 
piteous  description.  When  I  hear  an  exalted  senti- 
ment, I  feel  my  heart,  as  it  Avere,  swell  in  my  bosom. 
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jiiid  it  is  always  followed  by  a  gusli  of  tears  from  m\ 
eyes.' — '  You  tell  us  the  effects  of  your  feelings, 
child ;  but  you  don't  distinguish  the  feelings  them- 
selves.— I  would  have,  gentlemen/  continued  she,  '  a 
play  to  be  virtuous  in  its  sentiments,  and  also  natural 
in  its  events.  The  want  of  the  latter  quality,  as  well 
as  of  the  former,  has  a  bad  effect  on  youngpersons ; 
it  leads  them  to  suppose,  that  such  a' conduct  is  na- 
tural and  allowable  in  common  life,  and  encourages 
that  romantic  deception  which  is  too  apt  to  grow  up 
in  minds  of  sensibility.  Don't  you  think,  that  the 
sudden  conversion  ofZara  to  Christianity,  unsup- 
ported by  argument,  or  conviction  of  its"  truth,  is 
highly  unnatural,  and  may  have  such  a  tendency  as 

I  have  mentioned.?' '  I  confess,'  said  Mr. , 

'that  has  always  appeared  to  me  an  exceptionable  pass- 
age.'  '  I  do  not  believe,  mamma,'  said  the  young 

lady,  '  that  she  Mas  really  converted  in  opiniori;  but 
I  don't  wonder  at  her  crying  out  she  was  a  Christian, 
after  such  a  speech  as  that  of  her  father  Lusignan.  I 
know  my  heart  was  so  wrung  with  the  scene,  that  I 
could,  at  that  moment,  have  almost  become  Mahometan, 

to  have  comforted  the  good  old  man.' Her  mother 

smiled ;  for  this  was  exactly  a  confirmation  of  her 
remark. 

'  Voltaire,'   said   Sir  H ,   '  has,  like  many 

other  authors,  introduced  a  dar/,'  scene  into  the  last 
act  of  this  tragedy;  yet  it  appears  to  me,  that  such 
a  scene  goes  beyond  the  power  of  stage-deception, 
and  always  hurts  the  piece.  We  can'not  possibly 
suj)])ose,  that  two  persons  walking  upon  the  same 
Jjoard  do  not  see  each  other,  while  we,  sitiing  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  house,  see  both  perfectly  well.' 

'  I  do  recollect,'  said  the  young  lady,  '  at  first, 

wondering  how  Zara  could  fail  to  see  Osman ;  but  I 
.•ioon  forgot  it.' '  Thus  it  always  is,'  replied  Mr. 
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M ,  '  in  siicli  a  case;  if  ;i  poet  has  eloqiieuce 

or  genius  enough  to  command  the  passions,  lie  easily 
gets  the  better  of  those  stage  improbabilities.  In 
truth,  the  scenic  deception  is  of  a  very  singular  nature. 
It  is  impossible  we  should  imagine  ourselves  spectators 
of  the  real  scene,  of  whicli  the  stage  one  is  an  imita- 
tion; the  utmost  length  Ave  are,  in  reality,  carried,  is 
to  deliver  over  our  minds  to  that  sympathy,  which  a 
proper  and  striking  representation  of  grief,  rage,  or  any 
other  passion,  })roduces.  You  destroy  the  deception, 
it  is  said,  v,hen  any  thing  impertinent  or  ludicrous 
happens  on  the  stage,  or  among  the  audience;  but 
you  will  find  the  very  same  effect,  if  a  child  blows  his 
three-halfpenny  trumpet,  in  the  midst  of  a  solo  of 
Fischer,  or  a  song  of  Rauzzini;  it  stops  the  delightful 
current  of  feeling  which  was  carrying  along  the  soul 
at  the  time,  and  dissatisfaction  and  pain  are  the  im- 
mediate consequence;  yet  in  the  solo  or  the  song;  no 

such  deception  as  the  theatrical  is  pretended.' 

Mr. delivered  this  whh  the  manner  of  one 

who  had  studied  the  subject,  and  noljody  ventured  to 
answer  him. 

'  You  were  mentioning,'  said  Mrs. ■ — ,  '  Vol- 
taire's imitation  of  Othello,  in  this  tragedy;  I  recollect, 
in  the  last  act,  a  very  strong  instance  of  it,  the  con- 
cluding speech  of  Osman,  before  he  stabs  himself, 
which  seems  to  be  exactly  taken  from  that  of  the 
Moor,  in  a  similar  situation.' — — '  I  remember  both 

speeches  well,'  said  Sir  H ,  'and  I  think  it 

may  be  disputed,  whether  either  of  them  be  congenial 

to  the  situation.' — '  You  will  excuse  me.  Sir  H ,' 

said  T,  '  if  I  hold  them  both  perfectly  in  nature.  The 
calmness  of  desperate  and  irremediable  grief  will  give 
vent  to  a  speech  longer  and  more  methodical  than  the 
immediate  anguish  of  some  less  deep  and  irretrievable 
calamity.    Shakspeare  makes  Othello  refer,  in  the  in- 

c  c  3 
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stant  of  stabbing  liiniself,  to  a  story  of  his  killing  a 
Turk  ill  Aleppo;  the  moment  of  perturbation,  Avhen 
such  a  passage  Mould  have  been  unnatural,  is  past  ; 
the  act  of  killing  himself  is  then  a  matter  of  little 
importance;  and  his  reference  to  a  story  seemingly 
indifferent  marks,  in  my  opinion,  most  forcibly  and 
naturally,  the  deep  and  settled  horror  on  Othello's 
soul.  I  prefer  it  to  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
sultan's  speech  in  Zara,  which  rest  on  the  story  of 
his  own  misfortune : 

'  Tell  'em  g  d  my  dagger  in  her  breast ; 

Tell  'em  ^'r  d,  and  thus  revenged  her.' 

'  You  have  talked  a  great  deal  of  the  author,'  said 
the  young  lady,  '  but  nothing  of  the  actors.     Was 

not  the  })art  of  Zara  excellently  performed  ?' 

'  Admirably,  indeed,'  replied  Mr. ;  '  I  knoM 

no  actress  who  possesses  the  power  of  speaking  j)octry 

beyond  Miss  Young.' Nor  of  feeling  it  neither, 

sir,  I  think.' '  I  did  not  mean  to  deny  her  that 

quality ;  but,  in  the  other,  I  think  she  is  unrivalled. 
She  does  not  reach,  perhaps,  the  impassioned  burst, 
the  electric  flash  of  Mrs.  Barry;  nor  has  she  that 
deep  and  thrilling  note  of  horror  with  which  Mrs. 
Yates  benumbs  an  audience;  but  there  is  a  melthig 
tremble  in  her  voice,  which,  in  tender  passages,  is 
inimitably  beautiful  and  affecting.  Were  I  a  j)()et,  I 
should  prefer  her  speaking  of  my  lines  to  that  of  any 
actress  I  ever  heard.' 

'  She  owes,  I  believe,'  said  our  Frenchman,  '  much 
of  her  present  excellence  to  her  study  of  the  French 
stage.  I  mean  not  to  detract  from  her  merit :  I 
certainly  allow  her  more,  when  I  say,  that  her  ex- 
cellence is,  in  great  part,  of  her  own  acquirement, 
than  some  of  her  ill-judging  admirers,  who  ascribe 
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it  all  to  Nature.  Our  actors,  indeed,  are  rarely 
sensible  liow  nuich  study  and  a})})lication  is  due  to 
their  profession;  peo])le  may  be  spoutcrs  without  cul- 
ture, but  laborious  education  alone  can  make  perfect 
actors.  Feeling,  and  the  nuitativc  sympathy  of  pas- 
sion, are,  undoubtedly,  derived  from  Natiu-e;  but  art 
alone  can  bestow  that  grace,  that  refined  expression, 
without  which  feeling  will  often  be  awkward,  and 
})assion  ridiculous.' 
Z. 


No.  55.     TUESDAY,  AUGUST  3,  1779. 


Decipimnr  specie  rccii.         Hor. 

Sincerity,  by  which  I  mean  honesty  in  men's  deal- 
ings with  each  other,  is  a  virtue  praised  Ijy  every  one, 
and  the  practice  of  it  is,  I  believe,  more  common  than 
gloomy  moralists  are  willing  to  allow.  The  love  of 
truth,  and  of  justice,  are  so  strongly  implanted  in  our 
minds,  that  few  men  are  so  hardened,  or  so  insensible, 
as  knowingly  and  deliberately  to  commit  dishonesl 
actions ;  and  a  little  observation  soon  convinces  those 
who  are  engaged  in  a  variety  of  transactions,  that 
honesty  is  wisdom,  and  knavery  folly. 

But  though,  according  to  this  acceptation  of  the 
phrase,  men  are  seldom  insincere,  or  literallj^  dis- 
honest, in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life ;  yet,  I  be- 
lieve, there  is  another  and  higher  species  of  sincerity, 
which  is  very  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  any  degree 
of  perfection  ;  I  mean  that  sincerity  which  leads  a 
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man  to  be  honest  to  himself,  and  to  his  own  mind,  and 
M'hich  will  prevent  him  from  being  imposed  upon,  or 
deceived  by  his  own  passions  and  inclinations.  From 
that  secret  approbation  which  our  mind  leads  us  to  give 
to  what  is  virtuous  and  lionourable,  we  cannot  easily 
bear  the  consciousness  of  being  dishonest.  Hence, 
therefore,  when  men  arc  desirous  to  give  way  to  their 
evil  inclinations  and  passions,  they  are  willing,  nay, 
at  times,  they  are  even  at  pains  to  deceive  them- 
selves. They  look  out  for  some  specious  apology, 
they  seek  for  some  colour  and  disguise,  by  which 
they  may  reconcile  their  conduct  to  the  appearance 
of  right,  and  may  commit  wrong,  under  the  belief 
that  they  are  innocent;  nay,  sometimes,  that  they 
are  acting  a  praiseworthy  part.  Thus  there  are  men 
who  would  abhor  the  thought  of  deceiving  others, 
Avho  are  constantly  deceiving  themselves;  and,  M'hile 
they  believe  tliat  they  are  sincere,  and  are  really  so, 
in  the  restricted  sense  in  which  I  have  used  this 
word,  are,  in  all  the  important  actions  of  their  life,  * 
under  the  influence  of  deceit. 

Eubulus  is  a  judge  in  one  of  the  courts  of  law. 
Eubulus  believes  himself  a  very  honest  judge;  and  it 
is  but  doing  him  justice  to  allow,  that  he  would  not, 
for  any  consideration,  knowingly,  give  an  unjust  de- 
cision; yet  Eubulus  hardly  ever  gave  a  fair  judgment 
in  any  cause  where  he  was  connected  with,  or  knew 
any  thing  about  the  parties.  If  either  of  them  happen 
to  be  his  friend  or  relation,  or  connected  with  his 
friends  or  relations,  Eubulus  is  sure  always  to  see 
the  cause  in  a  favourable  light  for  that  friend.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  parties  happens  to 
be  a  person  Avhom  Eubulus  has  a  dislike  to,  that 
party  is  sure  to  lose  his  suit.  In  the  one  case,  he 
sits  down  to  examine  the  cause,  under  all  the  in- 
fluence and  partiality  of  friendship;  his  cool  senses 
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are  run  aM'ay  nitli ;  liis  judgment  is  Winded,  and 
lie  sees  notliing  but  tlie  arguments  on  the  side  of  his 
friend,  and  overlooks  every  thing  stated  against  him. 
In  the  other  case  he  acts  under  the  impressions  of 
dislike,  and  his  judgment  is  accordingly  so  deter- 
mined. A  cause  was  lately  brought  before  Eubulus, 
where  every  feeling  of  humanity  and  compassion 
prompted  the  wish,  that  one  of  the  parties  might  be 
successful;  but  the  right  was  clearly  on  the  other 
side.  Eubulus  sat  doMu  to  examine  it  with  all  the 
tender  feelings  full  in  his  mind;  they  guided  his 
jiulgment,  and  he  determined  contrary  to  justice. 
During  all  this,  Eubulus  believes  himself  honest.  In 
one  sense  of  the  word  he  is  so;  he  does  not,  know- 
ingly or  deliberately,  give  a  dishonest  judgment;  but, 
in  the  higher  and  more  extensive  meaning  of  the 
Mord,  he  is  dishonest.  He  suffers  himself  to  be  im- 
posed on  by  the  feelings  of  friendshij)  and  humanity. 
Nay,  far  from  guarding  against  it,  he  aids  the  im- 
position, and  becomes  the  willing  dupe  to  his  own 
inclinations. 

Licinius  was  a  man  of  learning  and  of  fancy;  he 
lived  at  a  time  when  the  factions  of  this  coiuitry 
were  at  their  greatest  height;  he  entered  into  all  of 
them  with  the  greatest  warmth,  and,  in  some  of  the 
principal  transactions  of  the  time,  acted  a  consider- 
able part.  With  warm  attachments  and  ungoverned 
zeal,  his  opinions  were  violent,  and  liis  prejudices 
deep-rooted.  Licinius  wrote  a  history  of  his  own 
times  :  his  zeal  for  the  interests  he  had  espoused  is 
conspicuous;  the  influence  of  his  prejudices  is  appa- 
rent; his  opinion  of  the  characters  of  the  men  of 
whom  he  Avrites  is  almost  every  where  dictated  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  party  to  which  they  belonged  ; 
and  his  belief  or  disbelief  of  the  disputed  focts  of  the 
time  is  directed  by  the  connexion  they  had  with 
his  own  favourite  opinions.     Phidippus  cannot  talk 
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witli  patience  of  this  history  or  its  author ;  he  never 
speaks  of  him  but  as  of  a  mean  lying  fellow,  who 
knowingly  wi'ote  the  tales  of  a  party,  and  A\'ho,  to 
serve  a  faction,  wished  to  deceive  the  public.  Phi- 
dippus  is  mistaken :  Licinius,  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  was  perfectly  honest ;  he  did  not  wish  to  de- 
ceive ;  but  he  was  himself  under  the  influence  of  de- 
ception. Tlie  heat  of  his  fancy,  the  violence  of  liis 
zeal,  led  liim  away;  convinced  that  he  was  much  in 
the  right,  he  was  desirous  to  be  still  more  so ;  lie 
viev-ed,  and  was  at  pains  to  vie^v,  every  thing  in  one 
light ;  all  the  characters,  and  all  the  transactions  of 
the  time,  v.ere  seen  under  one  colour;  and  under 
this  deception  he  saw,  and  thought,  and  wrote. 
When  Phidippus  accuses  Licinius  of  being  wilfully 
dishonest,  he  is  mistaken,  and  is  luider  the  influence 
of  a  like  deception  with  that  of  lacinius.  Licinius 
wrote  luifairly,  because  he  saw  every  thing  in  one 
light,  and  was  not  at  pains  to  guard  against  self-de- 
ception, or  to  correct  erroneous  judgment.  Phidippus 
judges  of  Licinius  luifairly,  because  he  also  is  under 
the  influence  of  party,  because  his  system  and  opinions 
are  different  from  those  of  Licinius,  and  because  this 
leads  him  to  judge  harshly  of  e\'ery  one  who  thinks 
like  Licinius. 

Lysander  is  a  young  man  of  elegance  and  sen- 
timent ;  but  he  has  a  degree  of  vanity  which  makes 
him  wish  to  be  possessed  of  fortune,  not  to  hoard, 
but  to  spend  it.  He  has  a  high  opinion  of  female 
merit;  and  Avould  not,  for  any  consideration,  think 
of  marrying  a  woman  for  whom  he  did  not  believe  he 
felt  the  most  sincere  and  ardent  attachment.  In 
this  situation  of  mind  he  became  acquainted  with 
Leonora :  Leonora's  fatlier  was  dead,  and  had  left  her 
possessed  of  a  very  considerable  fortune ;  Lysander 
had  heard  of  Leonora,  and  knew  slie  was  possessed 
of  a  fortune  before  ever  he  saw   lier.     She  is  not 
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romarkable  either  for  tlie  beauties  of  person  or  of 
mind  ;  but  tlic  very  first  time  Lysander  saw  her,  he 
conceived  a  prepossession  in  her  favour,  and  which 
lias  now  groMn  into  a  strong  attachment.  Lysander 
believes  it  is  her  merit  only  which  has  produced 
this;  and  he  would  hate  himself,  if  he  thought  Leo- 
nora's being  possessed  of  a  fortune  had  had  the  least 
influence  upon  him.  But  he  is  mistaken ;  he  does  not 
know  himself,  nor  that  secret  power  the  desire  of 
wealth  has  over  him.  The  knowledge  of  Leonora's 
being  an  heiress  made  him  secretly  wish  her  to  be 
possessed  of  personal  merit  before  he  saw  her  ;  when 
he  did  see  her,  he  converted  his  wishes  into  belief; 
he  desired  to  be  deceived,  and  he  was  so.  He  con- 
ceived that  she  was  possessed  of  every  accomplishment 
of  person  and  of  mind ;  and  his  imagination  being 
once  warmed,  he  believed  and  thought  that  he  felt  a 
most  violent  attachment.  Had  Leonora  been  without 
a  fortune,  she  would  never  have  drawn  Lysander's 
attention ;  he  Avould  have  never  thought  more  highly 
of  her  merit  than  he  did  of  that  of  most  other  women; 
and  he  would  not  have  become  the  dupe  of  his  wishes 
and  desires. 

Amanda  is  a  young  lady  of  the  most  amiable  dis- 
positions. With  an  elegant  form,  she  possesses  a 
most  uncommon  degree  of  sensibility.  Her  parents 
reside  at  Belllield,  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the  country. 
Here  she  has  few  opportunities  of  being  in  society, 
and  her  time  has  chiefly  been  spent  in  reading.  • 
Books  of  sentiment,  novels,  and  tender  poetry,  are 
her  greatest  favourites.  This  kind  of  reading  has 
increased  the  natural  warmth  and  sensibility  of  her 
mind ;  it  has  given  her  romantic  notions  of  life,  and 
particularly  Avarm  and  passionate  ideas  about  love. 
The  attachment  of  lovers,  the  sweet  union  of  hearts, 
and   halloAved   sympathy    of  souls,    are   continually 
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pictured  in  her  iniiul.  Philemon,  a  distant  relation 
of  Amanda,  happened  to  pay  a  visit  to  Belllield. 
Amanda's  romantic  notions  had  hitherto  been  ge- 
neral, and  had  no  object  to  fix  upon.  But  it  is  ditli- 
cult  to  have  warm  feelings  long,  without  directing 
them  to  some  object.  After  a  short  acquaintance, 
Philemon  became  very  particular  in  his  attentions 
to  her.  Amanda  was  not  displeased  with  them  :  on 
the  contrary,  she  thought  she  saw  in  him  all  those 
good  qualities  which  she  felt  in  her  own  mind.  Every 
look  that  he  gave,  and  every  word  that  he  spoke, 
confirmed  her  in  this.  Every  thing  she  wished  to 
be  in  a  lover,  every  thing  her  favourite  authors  told 
her  a  lover  ought  to  be  possessed  of,  she  believed  to 
be  in  Philemon.  Her  parents  perceived  the  situa- 
tion of  her  mind.  In  vain  did  they  represent  to  her 
the  danger  she  ran,  and  that  she  had  not  yet  ac- 
quaintance enough  of  I'hilemon  to  know  any  thing, 
with  certainty,  about  his  character.  She  ascribed 
these  admonitions  to  the  too  great  coldness  and  pru- 
dence of  age,  and  she  disregarded  them.  Thus  did 
Amanda  Ijelieve  herself  deeply  enamoured  with  Phi- 
lemon ;  but  it  could  not  be  with  Philemon,  for  she 
knew  little  of  him.  She  was  the  dupe  of  her  own 
wishes ;  and  she  deceived  herself  into  a  belief  that 
she  was  warmly  attached  to  him,  when  it  was  only 
an  ideal  being  of  her  own  creation  that  was  the  object 
of  her  passion.  Philemon  may  be  worthy  of  the  love 
of  Amanda,  or  Amanda  may  be  able  to  preserve  the 
deception  she  is  under  even  after  marriage ;  but  her 
danger  is  apparent. 

The  influence  of  self-deception  is  wonderfully 
powerful.  Different  as  are  the  above  persons,  and 
different  as  their  situations,  all  have  Ijeen  under  its 
guidance.  As  observed  above,  dishonesty,  in  our 
ordinary  transactions  in  the  world,  is  a  vice  which 
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only  the  most  corrupted  uiul  ah;ui(loiied  are  in  danger 
of  falling  into;  but  that  dislionesty  with  ourselves, 
which  leads  us  to  be  our  own  deceivers,  to  become 
the  dupes  of  our  own  prevailing  passions  and  inclina- 
tions, is  to  be  met  with  more  or  less  in  every  cha- 
racter. Here  we  are,  as  it  were,  parties  to  the  deceit, 
and  instead  of  wisliing  to  guard  against  it,  we  become 
tlie  willing  slaves  of  its  influence.  By  this  means, 
not  only  are  bad  men  deceived  by  evil  passions  into 
the  commission  of  crimes,  but  even  the  worthiest 
men,  by  giving  too  much  way  to  the  best  and  most 
amiable  feelings  of  the  heart,  may  be  led  into  fatal 
errors,  and  into  the  most  prejudicial  misconduct.  Did 
men,  however,  endeavour  to  guard  against  the  influ- 
ence of  this  self-deceit,  did  they  coolly  and  on  all  in- 
teresting occasions  examine  into  the  principles  and 
motives  of  their  conduct,  did  they  view  themselves 
not  under  the  mist  and  cover  of  passion,  but  with  the 
eyes  of  an  impartial  spectator,  much  might  be  done 
to  avoid  the  dangers  I  have  pointed  out. 
S. 


Vol.  I.  t>  D 
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No.  56.     SATURDAY,  AUGUST  7,  1779. 


The  first  of  the  two  following  letters  I  received 
some  time  ago  from  my  friend  Mr.  Umpliraville ; 
and  I  think  I  need  make  no  apology,  either  to  him 
or  my  I'eaders,  for  giving  it  a  place  in  this  day's 
Mirror. 

my  dear  sir, 

The  moment  that  I  found  myself  disengaged  from 
business,  you  know  I  left  the  smoke  and  din  of  your 
l)lessed  city,  and  hurried  away  to  pure  skies  and  quiet 
at  my  cottage. 

I  found  my  good  sister  in  perfect  health,  free  from 
flying  rheumatic  pains,  aguish  complaints,  slight  me- 
grims, and  apprehensions  of  the  tooth-ache,  and  all 
the  other  punv  half  pangs  that  indolence  is  heir  to,  and 
that  afford  a  kind  of  comfort  to  the  idle,  by  supplying 
them  Avith  topics  of  complaint  and  conversation. 

You  must  have  heard  that  our  spring  was  singu- 
larly pleasant ;  but  koii-  pleasant  it  was  t/ott  could  not 
feel  in  your  dusky  atmosphere.     My  sister  remarked 

that  it  had  a  faint  resemblance  of  the  spring  in . 

Although  I  omit  the  year,  you  may  believe  that  se- 
veral seasons  have  passed  away  since  that  animating 
aera  recollected  by  my  sister.  "^Alasl  my  friend,' 
said  I,  '  seasons  return,  but  it  is  only  to  the  young 
and  the  fortunate.'  A  tear  started  in  her  eye;  yet 
she  smiled,  and  resumed  her  tranquillity. 
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We  sauntered  through  tlie  kitchen-garden,  and 
admired  the  rapid  j)rogress  of  vegetation.  '  Every 
thing  is  very  forward,'  said  my  sister ;  '  we  must 
begin  to  bottle  goosebei  ries  to-morrow.'  '  Very 
forwai'd,  |  indeed,'  answered  I.  '  This  reminds  me 
of  the  young  ladies  whom  I  have  seen  lately ;  they 
seemed  forward  enough,  though  a  little  out  of  season 
too.' 

It  was  a  poor  witticism ;  but  it  lay  in  my  way, 
and  I  took  it  up.  Next  morning  the  gardener  came 
into  oiu*  breakfasting-parlour:  —  ' Madam,'  said  he, 
'  all  the  gooseberries  are  gone.' — '  Gone !'  cried  my 
sister,  '  and  v)ho  could  be  so  audacious  ?  Brother, 
you  are  a  justice  of  the  peace;  do  make  out  a  war- 
rant directly  to  search  for  and  apprehend.  We  have 
an  agreeable  neighbourhood  indeed ;  the  insolence  of 
the  rabble  of  servants,  of  loM'-born  purse-proud  folks, 
is  not  to  be  endured.' — '  The  gooseberries  are  not 
awaj?^,'  continued  the  gardener,  '  they  are  all  lying  in 
heaps  imder  the  bushes ;  last  night's  frost,  and  a 
hail-shower  this  morning,  have  made  the  crop  fail.' — 
'  The  crop  fail !'  exclaimed  my  sister;  '^and  where  am 
I  to  get  gooseberries  for  bottling?' — '^Come,  come, 
my  dear,'  said  I,  '  they  tell  me  that,  in  Virginia,  pork 
has  a  peculiar  flavour,  fi-om  the  peaches  on  which  the 
hogs  feed ;  you  can  let  in  your  goslings  to  pick  up 
the  gooseberries ;  and  I  warrant  you,  that  this  un- 
looked-for food  will  give  them  a  relish  far  beyond 
that  of  any  green  geese  of  our  neighbour's  at  the 
castle.' — '  Brother,'  replied  she,  '  you  are  a  philoso- 
pher.' I  quickly  discovered  that,  while  endeavouring 
to  turn  one  misfortune  into  jest,  I  recalled  another  to 
her  remembrance ;  for  it  seems,  that,  by  a  series  of 
domestic  calamities,  all  her  goslings  had  perished. 

A  very  promising  family  of  turkey  chicks  has  at 
length  consoled  her  for  the  fate  of  the  goslings ;  and 
on  rummaging  her  store-room,  she  finds  that  she  has 
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more  bottled  gooseberries  left  of  last  year  than  will 
suffice  for  the  present  occasions  of  our  little  family. 

Wliat  shall  I  say  of  my  sister  ?  Her  understanding 
is  excellent ;  and  she  is  religious  without  superstition. 
Great  have  been  her  misfortunes,  poor  woman  !  and  I 
can  bear  testimony  to  her  fortitude  and  resignation 
under  them  ;  and  yet  the  veriest  trifles  imaginable  un- 
hinge her  mind. 

That  people  of  sense  should  allow  themselves  to  be 
aifected  by  the  most  trivial  accidents  is  absurd  and 
ridiculous.  There  are,  indeed,  some  things,  which, 
though  hardly  real  evils,  cannot  fail  to  vex  the  wisest, 
and  discompose  the  equanimity  of  the  most  patient ; 
for  example,  that  fulsome  court  paid  by  the  vulgar  to 
rich  upstarts,  and  the  daily  slights  to  which  decayed 
nobility  is  exposed. 

I  hope  that  your  periodical  essays  find  favour  in 
the  sight  of  the  idle  and  frivolous.  You  may  re- 
member, I  told  you  long  ago,  that  I  would  never  read 
any  of  them.  The  perusal  of  them  could  not  make 
me  esteem  you  more  than  I  do  already;  and  it  might 
bring  many  fashionable  follies  to  my  knowledge,  of 
which  I  am  hap])ily  ignorant.  I  ever  am, 
Yours  affectionately, 

Edwd.  Umphraville. 


TO   THE   AUTHOR   OF    THE    MIRROR. 

SIR,  Edinburgh,  July  23,  \779. 

I  am  confined,  by  the  occupations  of  a  laborious 
employment,  to  a  constant  residence  in  town.  During 
the  summer  and  autumn,  however,  I  sometimes  can 
afford  a  day,  which  I  wish  to  spend  in  a  jaunt  to  the 
country.     1  lived  in  the  country,  sir,  in  my  earlier 
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days ;  and  whenever  I  hear  a  wood,  a  meadow,  or  the 
banks  of  a  river,  mentioned,  I  always  tliink  of  peace, 
of  happiness,  and  innocence. 

This  season  I  have  had  a  friend  in  town,  who, 
being  an  idle  man,  is  a  great  maker  of  parties. 
Among  others,  he  contrives  to  get  people  together  of 
a  Saturday  or  a  Sunday,  to  go  and  dine  in  the  coun- 
try, which  he  says,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh, affords  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic 
scenes  he  ever  saw.  Last  Saturday  I  was  asked  to 
join  iu  one  of  his  parties  of  this  sort ;  to  which, 
being  a  lover  of  rural  scenes,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
I  readily  consented. 

My  friend  had  the  ordering  of  every  thing  on  our 
expedition.  The  carriages  he  had  bespoke  did  not 
arrive  at  the  place  of  meeting  till  near  an  hour  after 
the  time  appointed;  and,  when  they  did  come,  we 
had  another  hour  to  wait  for  our  conductor,  who, 
having  sat  up  at  a  town-party ,  till  live  that  morning, 
was  not  willing  to  be  disturbed  till  mid-day. 

We  arrived  at  the  place  of  our  destination  betwixt 
two  and  three.  I  immediately  proposed  a  walk,  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  fields,  and  the  purity  of  the 
air ;  but  my  proposal  was  overruled,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  near  approach  of  dinner;  some  of 
the  company  likewise  observing,  that  the  evening  was 
the  properest  time  for  walking  in  this  hot  weather. 
Meantime  a  cup  was  called  for,  which  in  the  same 
hot  weather  was  pronounced  vastly  pleasant,  and  my 
friend  declared  was  more  refreshing  to  him  than  the 
purest  air  under  heaven. 

Dinner  was  soon  after  brought  in,  which  consisted 
of  a  profusion  of  meat  ill-dressed,  and  served  up  in  a 
slovenly  style.  This,  however,  was  a  country  dinner, 
and  people  were  not  to  be  nice  in  the  country.  So  we 
sat,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  amidst  the 
steams   of  greasy  broth,  rusty  ham,  and   stinking 
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mutton ;  our  ears  delighted  with  a  jingle  of  bells,  and 
the  hallooing  of  guests  in  the  staircase,  which  \vere 
very  ineffectually  answered  by  the  bustle  of  an  awk- 
ward waiter,  and  a  fat  hoiden  of  a  chambermaid. 

When  the  table-cloth  was  removed,  our  conductor, 
who  said  he  found  himself  much  the  better  for  his 
dinner,  called  for  the  landlord,  and  desired  him  to 
send  in  a  particular  sort  of  wine,  the  flavour  of  which 
he  highly  commended.  An  old  proverbial  recipe  was 
cited  to  him,  by  a  red-faced  gentleman  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  which  signifies  that  a  man  should  drink 
a  bottle  to-day,  as  a  cure  for  the  effects  of  two  or 
three  drank  yesterday.  'Twas  a  prescription  very 
much  suited  to  the  inclination  of  my  friend,  who  de- 
clared, after  having  drank  a  bottle  of  it,  that  he  never 
was  better  in  all  his  life.  Nobody  mentioned  the 
evening  being  a  proper  time  for  ivalking ;  so  we  sat 
till  our  carriages  Mere  at  the  door,  and  till  we 
despatched  four  last  bottles  after  their  arrival.  The 
post-boys,  whose  patience  needed  some  cordial  to  main- 
tain it,  were  busy  in  their  way  below ;  so  that,  when 

at  last  we  got  into  the  chaises,  they  were  as  drunk 

as  drunk  as  we  were.  The  carriage  in  which  another 
gentleman  and  I  were  placed  was  overturned  about  a 
mile  from  town :  I  escaped  with  a  sprained  ancle ;  but 
my  friend  had  his  collar-bone  broke. 

Now,  Mr.  Mirror,  I  incline  to  think,  that  a  man 
may  find  a  bad  dinnei",  and  get  drunk  after  it,  just  as 
well  in  town  as  in  the  country ;  and,  in  the  first  case, 
he  will  have  the  advantage  of  saving  his  bones,  the 
chaise-hire,  and  the  tax  upon  post-horses. 

I  am,  &c. 

Civis. 

END    OF    VOL.    I. 
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